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CHAPTER I. 

A BOY'S POLLY. 



" I have come upon an odious mission — a mission 
that I never thought to have forced upon me by my 
only son." 

" The sensible thing would be for you to go home 
and leave the mission unfulfilled, mother dear/ Take 
my word for it that the version you have heard of 
the story is awfully exaggerated." 

The mother of the only son looked at the latter 
scrutinizingly as he spoke, and he moved uneasily 
under her glance. She was a tall, fair, slim, grace- 
ful woman of fifty, with pretty light hair and eyes- 
eyes that had a habit of flashing quickly from one 
object to another with great rapidity. 

" There is something capricious about Lady Lar- 
ington," people were wont to say, after having known 
her for a short time. They were generally right in 
their conclusion, more especially if they had amused 
her once, and afterward became monotonous to her. 
She had hereditary claims to the right of being ca- 
pricious, for she was the offspring of two brilliant, 
versatile nationalities — an Irish f athet ansl s^t^elOdl 
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Ihortly paled before the visionary 
rapping charlatan, who in turn woi 
an Apollo who wrote verses and di 
her. 

In fact, she was as changeable 
as versatile as Queen Titania's d 
fickle as a Parisian mob. But she po 
degree woman's royal prerogative of , 
enthusiasms were, infectious, though 
their veracity. Her flatteries were 
of the suspicion of insincerity whic 
Her attentions were gratifying, thouj 
were the offspring of head, not 1 
Lady Larington, in fact, was a deligl 
all social purposes, but scarcely one on 
reliance could be placed. 

She was dominated by strong mat* 
this occasion. Her only son, Walter 
jcrape at Oxford twelve months since 
lent down for a term. He had gone 
thaKtanad. and bent nn e*~~* * 
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3he had that greatest of all leverage powers — 
ioney" — at her command, and by a deft use of it 
a worked on Walter's sense of self-interest, as well 

his affection, to give his promise that for a year 
least he would do nothing rash about the woman 
iom his mother regarded as the most revolting 
iture in the case. If she had not won this promise, 
3 would have made a raid upon the young lady, 
d bought her off. As it is, she was contented to 
y on her son's honor. • 

Ee had only introduced one of his college chums 
the lady whom his family regarded as an ineligi- 
>. This was a man of the name of Dacres, the son 

a country rector, the nephew and heir-presump- 
r e of a country squire. They had been friends 
>m boyhood as their fathers had been before them, 
d so naturally it was to Dacres that Walter en- 
lsted his parting message to Miss Lily Lome, his 
ws of fidelity for the promised year, and a dia- 
>nd and opal ring, which was one of the trifles he 
d embarrassed himself considerably by purchasing 
t her. 
He was only a boy, but he was a loyal Jx>y, and it 

more occurred to him that the girl he loved would 
rn over her affections to his friend, or the friend 
b him of the girl he loved, than it would have 
curred to him to suspect that Dacres might embez- 
) the ring. 

However, the girl he loved and the boy friend 
iom he trusted apparently thought his a narrow 
3W of the matter. Before the year of probation 
d passed, Sir Philip and Lady Larington had rea- 
a to hug themselves with delight nvYusel ^3&s>i t^t 
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Dacres' father took a hurried jon 
when he reached the son to whom? 
in hope, thinking to save him fron 
hope was changed to despair, for 1 
summated, and the son was already 
passed then need not be told now. 
father nearly broke their hearts at ti 
ensued, but no one heard what took pi 
the rector went home, he observe* 
reticence on the subject that compell 
part of others. There was little to 
for no one, neither his own parents 
ther, knew that the rock on which 
split was the same that had nearly 
Larington. He, Walter, knew it, I 
own counsel, merely giving his moth 
that " he had done with that folly, wh 
her so a yaw ago, for ever !" 

Victor Dacres and his wife never c 
to the Rectory or the Hall. But this 
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▲ boy's folly. 11 

rector's heart, and Uncle John, the squire, consoled 
himself for the loss of his heir by promising to him- 
self that his "dear little niece, Belle," should have 
all he possessed. Walter Larington had been out in 
the world a good deal, but he had never repeated the 
folly of his youth. Not even his mother, to whom 
he was confidential — with restrictions — had ever 
been able to worm out of him what manner of young 
woman it was from whom she saved him. He al- 
ways maintained a damping silence when Lady Lar- 
ington either asked for the name or the description 
of the Circe of his boyhood. Nor did he change 
countenance when she would piously congratulate 
him on having escaped the fate that had overtaken 
Victor Dacres. 

" If he had only been separated judiciously from 
her for a year, he would probably have got over it, 
as you got over the other woman," she said to him 
once; and Walter answered cheerfully: 

"Probably he would, mother. I know I'd have 
helped him out of it if I'd had the chance." 

" Belle compensates us all for the loss of her brother. 
Belle is the worthiest idol old John Dacres has ever 
set up. Idolatry is worse than wicked — it's foolish. 
I mean it's worse than foolish — it's wicked. But 
what will you have when a dear girl like Belle stands 
in the way to be idolized?" 

u You like Belle better than you did before Victor 
died," Walter said dryly. 

" The beauty of her character has developed since 
then, and the beauty of her person equals it. Nat- 
urally I like Belle Dacres better than before her 
brother died. That is four years ago, wcA ^b&\&& 
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changed from gawky to delightful in those four years. 
Moreover, you have grown to like her better." 

" I believe I have liked her always " 

"Since you became a man and left off boyish 
things," she laughed; and Walter remembered the 
episode to which she referred, and felt humiliated at 
the recollection of it. Supposing Belle should ever 
hear of it, and learn who the woman was? 

Did he know himself who or what the woman was 
who had nearly spoiled the promise of his spring? 
As he had endowed her with a dozen mental charms 
which he now knew she had not possessed, so pos- 
sibly his love-blinded eyes had seen physical attri- 
butes which did not belong to her. Most likely her 
hair was dyed, and her eyes deepened by some toi- 
lette accessory. Ah ! but there was something else 
which belonged to her alone, which had been born 
with her, which could never have been bought. It 
was useless to attempt to analyze or describe it even 
to himself. He hoped that Belle would never hear 
that he had fallen under its influence once, as her 
brother had done afterward. He hoped he might 
never fall under its influence again. It was some- 
thing that he had hardly loved even when it led him 
most. It was something that might turn to cruelty 
if it was balked! 

"Had Victor Dacres ever balked it?" he won- 
dered. 

A few months before Victor's marriage with her, 

Walter Larington had met her accidentally — really 

accidentally — in Regent Street one evening. She 

would not let him pass without a word, and in his 

anxiety to hurry her and himself out of observation 
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in this condemnatory locality, he had hurried her 
into a cab. She made the condition that he should 
enter it with her the one on which she would enter 
it at all, and he conceded the condition because he 
was a gentleman who loved her still, and so could 
not bear to make her conspicuous. Unfortunately 
his father saw this meeting, and drew untrue and 
ungenerous deductions from it. He could neither 
bring himself to think, nor to pretend to think, that 
it had been as accidental as Walter swore it was. Ill 
blood was caused by the episode between the father 
and the son. Sir Philip resented what he considered 
a breach of honor on his son's part, and the son 
bitterly girded against his father's trust in him. 
Lady Larington knew nothing of this incident, and 
soon after it Walter was able to swear to her that 
the folly of his youth was over for ever, as his idol 
had married some one else. He did not see fit to 
add that the some one else was Victor Dacres, and 
Lady Larington was not curious on the subject of 
the happy man. So the matter faded out, and after 
a time he began to find Belle Dacres not only the 
pluckiest and pleasantest, but also the dearest com- 
panion he could have. 

He had grown to be a very fine young fellow, not 
a " beauty-man," but something infinitely more at- 
tractive in the eyes of healthy young womanhood. 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, clean-limbed, supple, 
strong, and athletic. He was fair, brown-haired, and 
blue-eyed, but not of a ruddy countenance, for he 
was well bronzed from constant exposure to sun and 
wind. He rode well, shot well, fished well^ daxvcsA. 
— not particularly weU, perhaps, \>ut st\YL N*dX erosa^ 
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to make him a coteted partner in local ball-rooms, 
where the fact of his being the future baronet and 
owner of Harlesdon was never out of sight. He had 
more of the sombre, reflective manner of his father, 
who suffered from dyspepsia, than of the radiantly 
changeful one of his mother. Had he been forced by 
circumstances to go out into the world and do battle 
for his livelihood, he would probably have developed 
some finer mental characteristics than were now ap- 
parent. But as it was, every one in the neighbor- 
hood said what a good fellow he was, and what a 
comfort it must be to his parents that he had never 
sown any of those wild oats which are apt to produce 
such perniciously nasty crops in after years. 

But he knew himself that there had been some- 
thing in that intercourse with the love of his youth — 
something which he could not grasp or define, that 
had left him less manly and worthy of his own self- 
respect than he would have been had that intercourse 
never taken place. There had been no vulgar vice 
or error about it, but it had relaxed or destroyed some 
moral muscle. He was always more fully cognizant 
of this truth after having spent any time with Belle 
Dacres, and it was this feeling perhaps which tinged 
the popular young heir's manner with a melancholy 
that seemed to be strangely out of keeping with his 
position and prospects. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RECTORY. 

There is a great deal of merit in Belle Dacres get- 
ting up early at any time, for she dislikes doing it 
extremely, and to-day there is a special merit in her 
doing it; for it is a wild March morning, and the 
snowdrops on the lawn have a hard struggle for it to 
keep their heads above the snow. The evergreen 
shrubs have a very pretty effect, it must be owned 
lightly sugared over as they are; but the poor buds 
on the other trees, that were bursting so promisingly 
yesterday, are entirely obliterated by this pure and 
spotless foe to their speedy development. No ride 
for Belle to-day. No drive either; not even a nice 
little gossiping round of calls through the village. 
Belle Dacres hates the country in winter weather, 
for though the rectory is commodious enough and 
full of life, the life is not particularly interesting to 
a girl of twenty. 

Her father, the Rev. Henry Dacres, " prepares" 
(see his circulars and advertisements) " for the uni- 
verities, and the army and civil-service competitive 
examinations." The ages of the young gentlemen 
whom he prepares range from twelve to eighteen — 
ages at which even the most exceptionally agreeable 
young gentlemen are rarely bearable to any one save 

their parents. 

15 



16 OLD D ACRES' DARLING. 

Belle is an only daughter, whose mother died many 
years ago ; so, though an unmarried sister of Mr. 
Dacres' lives with them, it is to Belle whom the 
boys look chiefly to take care of the creature com- 
forts that they value most. Aunt* Anna sees that 
their clothes are aired, mended, brushed, and that 
they have their baths, with due regard to sanitary 
considerations. But it is Belle who pleads with cook 
for the puddings the boys like best, who begs them^ 
off half their punishment "lines," and provides them 
with the treacle and sugar for the manufacture of 
the taffy which they make and eat every evening all 
through the winter, as if it were a solemn rite which 
may on no account be neglected. Above all, she lets 
them ride her pony, Harlequin, bare backed, about 
the lawn at the noon hour, when she does not happen 
to be using him herself. Accordingly, though the 
boys are not absorbingly interesting to her, she is 
intensely interesting to them, and her father is good 
enough to say that she takes at least half the trouble 
of his pupils off his hands. 

The bell has rung for prayers this morning, the 
gong has sounded for breakfast, Belle's sagacious 
collie, Laird, who never gets his full allowance of 
milk unless his mistress is at the table to maintain 
his interests, has been up two or three times vehe- 
mently barking and scratching at her door, and still 
she is unaccountably unwilling to finish dressing and 
go down. When she does so finally, she finds a tiny 
round table, prepared for one alone, reproachfully 
awaiting her by the dining-room fire. In anticipa- 
tion of a mild reproof from Aunt Anna, who is read- 
ing the paper, Belle says aggressively: 
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41 Breakfast has been hurried over to-day on pur- 
pose to make me seem late. I'm certain papa went 
without his eggs to spite me." 

Aunt Anna leisurely lowers the paper, removes her 
spectacles, and, without taking any notice of the 
aggressive tone, says : 

" Belle, dear, you had better go and get the letter 
from your father. There is the most astounding 
news of Mrs. Victor. " 

" Is the odious woman going to be married?" Belle 
asks. 

" Worse — she's coming here !" 

Belle waits to hear no more, but rushes into the 
schoolroom, to the visible delight of the boys, who 
have got into the unseemly habit of expecting that, 
when Miss Dacres goes into their precincts, she will 
ask for a half -holiday for them. She finds her father 
thoughtfully and furtively reading an epistle which 
lies upon his desk. 

u It carCt be true !" she whispers, as she leans over 
and kisses him ; and he tries to make the best of it, 
and smiles as he says : 

" Aunt Anna has told you, has she? Take the 
letter and make what you can out of it. She must 
come, I suppose." 

Belle says nothing, but carries the letter off with 

scarcely a glance at the poor boys, whose hopes 

had been raised so unwarrantably. She resolves to 

make them amends by letting them have Harlequin 

.out at noon, for by this time the sun is shining 

with true March-like ferocity, and the snow has 

melted, and the spring flowers are looking as if these 

caprices of our climate were rather beiie&c\al to \5&ko>l 
2 
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than otherwise. Belle turns from the contemplation 
of the open to her own fireside, where Mrs. Victor in- 
tends to install herself, and reads : 

" Langham Hotel, 

u London, 24th March. 
"My dear Mr. D acres: So many years have 
elapsed since the death of my dear Victor, that per- 
haps you may have forgotten you ever had a son, or 
that that son left a widow. May I venture to recall 
both these facts to your memory now, and, for Vic- 
tor's sake, ask you to receive me as your guest at 
Hindringham for a short time? Perhaps, when we 
meet, we shall be able, each of us, to discover the 
good qualities which endeared us both to Victor. I 
come to you a homeless, broken woman, poor in 
purse, but rich in the sense of my own rectitude. If 
I do not hear from you by return of post, I shall take 
it for granted that I shall be expected and welcome 
on Friday. Your affectionate daughter, 

"Lily Dacres. * 

Belle read this letter and " tried to make what she 
could of it," as she had been desired to do. This is 
what she makes of it: that her father's affection- 
ate daughter, Lily Dacres, has very much stronger 
motives than the avowed one of desiring to discover 
Mr. Dacres' good qualities in coming to Hindring- 
ham. Further, Belle makes that Mrs. Victor almost 
ostentatiously ignores her (Belle), and casting about 
for a reason for this, Belle can find none; for she 
was a child at the time of Victor's marriage, and 
merely aided the family opposition to the match by 
writing to him in her scrawling, childish hand, that 
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> u was sorry he was going to marry a lady who 
a quite old." But that letter was written six 
its ago I Surely, even if she saw it at the time, 
» must have forgotten it now ! 
ieflection on this point brings her to a consider- 
on of her present age. 

' Why, good gracious, Aunt Anna, Mrs. Victor 
Lst be forty !" 

( Scarcely that," Aunt Anna says calmly; "she 
nitted to being twenty-five when Victor married 
'. He was nineteen, poor boy ! I can't help think- 
; of Victor as a mere boy still, and of her as a 
et taking, certainly a most taking young woman." 
lunt Anna takes off her spectacles and looks into 
ice as she says this, with blue eyes that are as un- 
uded as the bright March sky. 
' What was she like, then? Vou saw her at the 
dding, didn't you?" Belle asks, sliding up to her 
it and contriving to slip the newspaper out of sight 
her questions are answered. 

1 No, we didn't ; your father and I didn't exactly 
to Victor's wedding in the way you mean, but we 
re at it — at least we were nearly at it," she adds, 
recting herself with characteristic veracity. 
5 Why weren't you — quite at it?" Belle asks, dis- 
;arding a little furtive effort Aunt Anna makes 
repossess herself of the Times. 
1 Because, Belle, your father and I went up to see 
• dear boy, and save him from the folly of marry- 
; so young, if we could, and we were too late ! But 
it's all over now, and as Mrs. Victor is coming 
e, we will say no more about it." 
' Oh, do tell me what she is like. Tovx &£&. \&??^ 
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the paper then — indeed you shall. I do want to 
know what the woman is like who is bearing down 
upon us in this way." 

"I considered her most attractive," Aunt Anna 
says, passing her hand caressingly over the head of 
Tito, Mr. Dacres' pet tom-cat. Tito, -frho has been 
watching the evolutions of a fly which he intends 
catching presently, objects to being disturbed. Ac- 
cordingly, though his countenance retains its normal 
expression of puffy, placid sweetness, he puts up his 
paw and scratches Aunt Anna sharply. 

" Tito is attractive and pleasing looking also, but 
Tito can scratch," Belle remarks. 

" We all san, Belle dear, when we're rubbed the 
wrong way," she says, wiping her dear old bleeding 
fingers upon her delicate cambric. And Belle looks 
at her, and wonders how any one — even a cat — can 
scratch Aunt Anna. 

She has a waxen, pale face, fair hair, and her skin 
is as smooth and soft as a baby's. Her soft, silvery 
white hair is parted smoothly over her rather high 
brow, above her peculiarly trustful blue eyes. It is 
hard to believe that Aunt Anna's eyes could ever see 
anything wrong. The good that is said to be in 
every one and everything is always clearly visible to 
her. But what is bad or less than good fades away 
before her. She can never be got to believe that 
Tito is in reality an overfed, ill-tempered, lazy cat. 
She sees him a beautifully clean animal, with a 
healthy appetite for whatever is set before him, and 
credits him with being an excellent mouser, because 
he kills the mice the boys catch in their traps. What 
is the use of Belle's trying to get an insight into 
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Mrs. Victor's character from Aunt Anna? But she 
feels that a personal description may give her a clew. 

" Is she pretty? Dark or fair; tall or short?" 

"I should say very pretty, but you're not easily 
pleased, Belle. And now, do give me the paper for 
ten minutes before I go into the kitchen." 

Aunt Anna's morning visit to the kitchen pantry 
and larder is one of the prettiest scenes in the drama 
of daily life at the rectory. She always wears pale 
gray, or light, quaker-colored dresses, and her caps 
are the snowiest that ever redounded to the honor 
of a laundress. The marvel of it is, that these caps 
and dresses retain their spotless purity, and refuse 
to contract the faintest soil, even under the trying 
conditions of the autumn and spring cleanings. 
There is no affinity between dirt and Aunt Anna ! 
These light tints become her quite as well as they 
did in the days of her youth ; for hers is the fairest 
age that can be imagined. So do the delicate for- 
get-me-nots, that crown her caps in the evenings, 
become her. So does everything she wears or does 
or says, for all she does and says is impregnated with 
the same spirit of tenderness for others and f orgetful- 
ness of self. 

The servants at IJindringham Rectory must be 
very superior to the generality of their class, for Aunt 
A mm. not only never finds fault with them, but never 
sees that they require to be found fault with. Cook 
is what she herself calls " up in years," but she is a 
hard-working woman, thrifty, and an excellent cook 
still. If any little boy is home-sick or off his ap- 
petite from any cause, cook soon divines that fact 
and soon gladdens that little boy's \xearl V^Stv wscafe 
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dainty prepared expressly for him, and conveyed to 
him in that surreptitious way that little boys love. 
Cook is a fixture, but the two housemaids are mov- 
able feasts, generally leaving as soon as they have 
been taught their business thoroughly. But Floyd, 
the man-servant, Is quite one of the family. He 
had been a " buttons" in it when Belle was a baby, 
and now he is more firmly than ever linked to it by 
his engagement to cook. The pair have been be- 
trothed for ten years; but they are not impulsive 
people, and there seems little fear of any change tak- 
ing place in the establishment through their heed- 
lessly rushing into matrimony. 

Gill, the gardener, laid out the grounds when the 
Rev. Henry Dacres came to Hindringham twenty- 
five years ago; and Symes, the coachman, who at- 
tends to the two carriage horses and Harlequin, taught 
Belle to ride when she was a little child. In fact, 
the whole household has been settled in their respect- 
ive grooves for so long a time that there are reasonable 
grounds for the strange mistrust with which Belle 
regards Mrs. Victor's threatened advent. The wo- 
man has held aloof from them for six years ! Why 
does she want to come now? There is an admirable 
echo at the end of the long walk, but, after the man- 
ner of echoes, it declines to do more than repeat the 
last word. 

Walter Larington is staying with the rectory peo- 
ple just now, while his father, Sir Philip, and Lady 
Larington are away at some German mud-baths, in 
which Sir Philip is vainly trying to soak out his gout 
Walter had been a pupil of Mr. Dacres in the days 
before be went to Oxford. Belle has never under 
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stood why, after four or five terms, he came home 
looking crestfallen and unhappy, for the word " rusti- 
cated" has never been mentioned before her in con- 
nection with him. 

He came into the room this day, where Belle was 
still sitting over the fire, idly cogitating the contents 
of Mrs. Victor's letter; and, without turning her head 
to look at him, she says : 

" Walter, isn't this a nuisance ; my brother's widow 
— a horrid woman, whom I don't even know — has in- 
vited herself here, and papa says she must come." 

He does not answer her at once, and that makes 
her look round, for the heir to Harleston and the rec- 
tor's daughter have recently become engaged, and she 
is not accustomed to the shadow of neglect from him. 
He is standing with his back to her, Laird and his 
own Scotch deer-hound, Gelert, grouped after the best 
manner of Sir Edwin Landseer at his feet. Hear- 
ing Belle's movement, he too turns round, and she sees 
that his round, honest face and frank blue eyes are full 
of pain. Instantly Belle is full of sympathy, for 
Walter belongs to her. And though she is not " in 
love with him," she admits, she nevertheless is quite 
conscious that she is a fortunate girl in not having 
thrown herself away before he came home and asked 
her " to be his. n The expression strikes her as funny 
when she recalls it, for it always seems to her that he 
is much more " hers" than she is "his." However, 
as it pleases him to put it in that way she lets him, 
for she is always kind and willing to give in to Wal- 
ter. 

" What is it? The toothache?" she asks, with pa- 
thetic interrogation. 
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"Oh, hang the toothache!" he says emphatically; 
and as she has resolved never to let Walter use bad 
words in her presence, she rises and rings the bell in 
a dignified manner. Before her summons can be an- 
swered, and she can order Harlequin, he is by her 
side, leaning his head on her shoulder and sobbing 
like a boy. 

" Belle, dear," he mutters between his sobs, " I have 
had bad news too. I shall never see my father again. 
Never hear him say that he forgave — " Then he can 
say no more, and it is only by slow degrees Belle 
learns that Sir Philip Larington died on Monday 
last, as they were putting him on board the steamer 
at Cherbourg. 

Belle is shocked, grieved, surprised, and some- 
thing else that she cannot quite define. Walter is 
Sir Walter Larington, Bart. ; now the head of a great 
house, the owner of a vast property, his own master, 
and she is Sir Walter Larington's promised wife. 
Is the something else she feels " elation?" She clears 
her brain in a moment, and says : 

"Monday he died, and this is Thursday! Why 
weren't you let know before?" 

" Can't make it out," he says. " It's not like my 
dear mother to forget any one, especially me. Mr. 
Dacres says it's useless my starting for Cherbourg 
now, for of course they will bring my father home. 
The telegram has come straight enough, but it was 
only sent from Cherbourg this morning. What shall 
I do, Belle; shall I wait "here, or start off on the 
chance?" 



CHAPTER III. 

A WOMAN'S 8HAPB. 

" Her head was serpent ; but ah ! bitter sweet, 

She had a woman's mouth !" 

There is not much self-reliance or determination 
about the new baronet. He cannot make up his 
mind suddenly, and act upon his resolution in any 
unexpected emergency. But, on the other hand, 
there is no obstinacy about him. He is wax to re- 
ceive the impressions which Belle Dacres deems it 
advisable to make upon him. Her counsel to him 
this morning is that he shall wait for further tidings 
from his mother instead of setting off vaguely to join 
her at a place she has probably left. He is rewarded 
for his docility, for presently another telegram is 
brought in, desiring him to meet his mother at the 
Southwestern terminus at five o'clock this (Thurs- 
day) afternoon. 

Accordingly, in a short time, Belle is seated by the 
side of her fianc6 in the carriage, with a basket full 
of snowdrops on her lap, which he is taking to his 
mother, on their way to the railway station. 

It pleases the girl, even in the midst of her grief 
for her old friend Sir Philip, that there is an air of 
extra subservience about the manner of the guards 
and porters — about the manner, indeed, of every one 
who addresses him— toward this young \rcHxi!^^&fc 
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will now so soon come into his kingdom. For she 
is to share his throne and reign over it with him; 
and, though she is not at all sentimental about Wal- 
ter, she is quite fond enough of him to feel proud 
that he is her property. Miss Dacres is a strong 
willed, clear headed, warm hearted girl ; and, it may 
be added, that her "liking" is worth much more 
than the so-called " love" of many girls, for it is a 
staunch, real thing, and is likely to remain unaltered 
and uninfluenced by other people's opinion. It an- 
noys her a little, as being an evidence of weakness, 
that he should say to her, just as the train gives 
signs of being about to start : 

"I wish you were coming with me, Belle; they 
wouldn't — mother wouldn't — remind me of anything 
before you." 

" Of what, Walter?" she asks quickly. 

"Of that scrape I got myself into once. And 
again, some time after, my father saw something 
and distrusted me. If she says anything about that 
having hurt him now, I shan't be able to stand 
it." 

Miss Dacres looks thoughtful, but asks no ques- 
tions. Presently she says encouragingly : 

" She won't, Walter; you're the head of the house, 
her rock and standby now. Good-by; my love and 
the snowdrops to your mother. n 

As she drives home, her mind continually reverts 
to those broken sentences of his. What could the 
scrape have been, the very memory of which gives 
him such pain? The idea of Walter being in a 
" scrape" at all seems absurdly incongruous to her. 
She has always heard him spoken of as such a quiet 
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steady-going young fellow, that she cannot associate 
him with any particularly daring or discreditable 
escapade. "It must have been something about 
money," she assured herself repeatedly; but some- 
how she could not believe her own assurances. Sud- 
denly the whole subject was shocked out of her 
thoughts by the remembrance that Mrs. Victor Dacres 
would be upon them that night. 

"We are too late for the London post; I suppose 
we ought to send her a wire," the rector said to 
his daughter when she reached home, after taking 
her lover to the station. 

But Belle protested against this. 

" That will look as if we wanted her, papa. She 
will come whatever we do. Don't let us feign to 
want her." 

" One would think the child knew Mrs. Victor al- 
ready," the rector said so significantly to his sister 
that all Belle's prejudices and antagonism received 
a fresh fillip. 

But Aunt Anna put in her charitable little spoke 
with gentle firmness. 

"No, Henry, dear," she said smilingly; "if our 
Belle knew her brother's widow, she would be sure 
to know some good in her, and then this jdislike 
would die out. There is good, I think, in her wish- 
ing to be known and loved by her husband's family. 
Don't refuse to give her your love, Belle; we all 
need love, and you have so much bestowed upon 
you." 

Belle embraces her aunt, but declines to give up 
her animus against the unknown widow. 

As is the manner of all days, wYietihsr ^n<s\i\1\& <st 
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the reverse, the day of Mrs. Dacres' arrival dawns and 
declines, and in the twilight she comes. 

There has been a sudden change in the weather, 
which has become mild to a fault. A wood fire burns 
in the drawing-room grate, but all the doors and 
windows are open, and Belle has turned the room 
into a bower, with hundreds of the graceful anjl sin- 
gle daffodil. It is an instinct of her gentle breeding 
to show every mark of courtesy to the coming guest, 
however unwelcome that guest may be, and few 
things offer a sweeter welcome than the flowers of 
spring. True to her* instincts, therefore, she deco- 
rates the room, and then takes up her position on 
the door-step with Aunt Anna — Laird, the smiling- 
eyed collie, at her feet. Tito has paused to lick his 
paws previous to taking an evening stroll. Harle- 
quin, with a couple of boys on his back, is going 
backward and forward over a low furze-oovered 
hurdle on the lawn. Other boys are shouting out 
their impatience to take their companion's place. 
Presently the noise of the boys is drowned by the 
scrunching of the carriage, and in another moment 
Mrs. Dacres is with them. 

The rector advances, and hands her out with the 
deference he would show to a queen. She has claim 
to his courtesy, and he will show it to her; for never, 
in all his life, has he disregarded a claim made upon 
his courtesy or kindness. As his daughter-in-law 
returns his greeting, and then sweeps up the steps, 
his daughter's heart contracts with disappointment 
and some other sensation. She is not at all what 
Belle has been anticipating. She is so pretty that 
one experiences a gasping, a strained feeling of en- 
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deavoring to grasp what it is about her that makes 
her so, and failing. 

She is covered from head to foot in a gracefully 
shaped black silk, sable-collared and edged cloak, that 
shows her figure subtly as she moves. Though it is 
covered, her figure reveals itself as being beautifully 
proportioned, small- waisted, full-busted, supple, with 
a head well carried and splendidly set on a straight, 
round throat. Her hair is pure nut-brown, silky, 
waved, and growing closely round her ears, and well 
down on her low, wide forehead. Her eyebrows and 
lashes are darker, and the eyes themselves are very 
long, and, when fully opened, very large. But these 
eyes of dark gray are very rarely fully opened ; they 
prefer looking at men and things from beneath low- 
ered lids. The nose is rather too long, but it is well 
shaped, only just aquiline enough to avoid being 
straight. The languor of the eyes and length of the 
nose give a look of melancholy to the face. The 
mouth is delicate, but not feebly small. The chin 
is delicate also, finely moulded, but very firm. If 
you were told that Mrs. Dacres were twenty, you 
would only think her a remarkably self-possessed 
girl, who did not look a year older than she was 
declared to be. Knowing that at least she must be 
thirty-one or two, Belle regarded her as a fascinat- 
ing but dangerous revelation. 

Miss Dacres, feeling suddenly shorter, plainer, 
and less at her ease than she had ever felt before in 
her life, extended a welcoming hand to the fair 
stranger, who touched it for a moment as she passed 
on into the hall. Arrived there, she flung off hot 
cloak and hat with a swift gesture &a\> ^\ai^^^«o^ 
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and stood before them, a woman with the shape, the 
sinuous movement, the eyes, and alluring grace of 
a snake, but very lovely withal. 

She wreaths her arms round the rector's shoul- 
ders, bends her small, shapely head down to it till her 
cheek touches his lips, and murmurs : 

"Best and kindest, you were his father!" Then 
die sails on to Aunt Anna with the words, " And you 
too knew Urn— loved him!-<3an realize my loss." 

As Belle is expecting to see .her take Laird to her 
heart and fall upon Tito's neck, she suddenly finds 
it chilly in the hall, catches up her cloak, envelops 
herself in it, and leads the way into the drawing- 
room. 

• •••••• 

Meantime Walter Larington has gone to that 
meeting with his mother, which, his prophetic heart 
told him, would sorely wring that organ. 

Together the mother and son have mourned, wept 
over, and decided how and when they will bury their 
dead. There have been no reproaches, consequently 
there have been no recriminations. But when Lady 
Larington says : 

" I made the acquaintance of that charming woman 
Mrs. Dacres — Victor Dacres' widow, you know — at 
some place or other in Germany, and she met me 
again at Cherbourg," he feels his sleek, well-brushed 
fair hair is standing on end. 

• "Did you?" he manages to say at last, and his 
tongue curls up as he says it. 

"What a bewitching woman she is!" Lady Lar- 
ington goes on vivaciously, forgetting her sorrow of 
a minute and a half ago*, u and until I met her I 
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never realized how cruelly she has been treated by 
Victor's family. What, I ask you, is there in such 
a woman as Mrs. Dacres for any one to object to? 
If you were not engaged to Belle " 

He gets up from his mother's side, throbbing in 
every ,nerve. 

u Mother," he pleads, " don't speak of Mrs. Dacres, 
don't speak of Belle, don't speak of any one but my 
father now. Where did you meet that woman?" 

" I thought you only wanted to speak of your fa- 
ther, my own boy? Who is the woman who has 
made you suddenly forgetful of him?" 

" A woman who can make a man forgetful of every- 
thing manly and good — what nonsense I am talk- 
ing; but, mother! I knew a woman like Mrs. 
Dacres once, and she nearly made me break your 
heart." 

" Are you speaking of the person with whom you 
foolishly entangled yourself at Oxford?" 

He nods assent. 

" How do you know that Mrs. Dacres in any way 
resembles that person? You never met Victor's 
wife, did you?" 

He hesitates for a moment or two. When last he 
had seen Mrs. Dacres — on that occasion when their 
meeting had been witnessed by his father — she had 
not been Victor's wife. Remembering this fact, he 
sees a way of escape from his mother's inquisition, 
and says : 

u Victor took Lis wife to India as soon as he mar- 
ried, you know ; he never had the chance of intro- 
ducing me to her." 

How mean he feels as he speaka \tax\s> ^^yn<^ . 
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The old demoralizing influence of this woman is upon 
him again at the mere mention of her. 

u Then, my dear boy, let me suggest that you re- 
serve your opinion about Mrs. Dacres until you know 
her. She will be my guest in a short time, when she 
leaves the rectory. I suppose you have heard that 
she is to pay them a visit at last?" 

" Belle said something about it." 

"I hope she will impart some of her charm of man- 
ner to Belle. " 

" I hope she'll not * impart' anything to Belle ; Belle 
is just what a girl ought to be. I should be awfully 
sorry if she learnt anything, even a trick of maimer, 
from Mrs. Dacres/' he said hotly. 

And his mother smiled at him with tolerant su- 
periority as she replied : 

" My dear prejudiced, insular-minded boy, you are 
quite right in thinking Belle just what a girl ought 
to be, but I should not be sorry to see a little of Mrs. 
Dacres' exquisite grace in the manner of the mis- 
tress of Harleston." 

This remark has the effect of recalling to the 
minds of both mother and son that the latter is now 
the master of Harleston, and that it is a woeful 
circumstance — the death of the husband and father — 
which has made him this. For a time the memory of 
Mrs. Dacres is washed out by the flood of tears which 
pour from the widow's eyes, as she leans, sobbing 
violently, against her son's shoulder 

When the paroxysm of grief is past, a fresh train 
of thought is aroused, and to Walter's intense relief 
there is nothing more said about Mrs. Dacres this 
day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB SQUIRE. 

It id a whole holiday and general hubbub time at 
Hindringham Rectory. The arrival of Mrs. Dacres 
the night before makes no difference to the usual 
order of things. She is still courting balmy slumber 
in the best bedroom but the boys, with boyhood's re- f 
freshing want of consideration for the restful quiet 
which their seniors affect, are shouting and fighting 
and tearing tumultuously all over the house and 
grounds, waylaying Belle at every turn, with entreat- 
ies that she will let them have Harlequin out on the 
lawn to do some jumping. 

To that scrupulously kept best bedroom she was 
conducted by Aunt Anna on her arrival, and there 
she remained till dinner was announced. Then she 
writhed down the stairs in a daffodil-colored satin 
sheath-like dress, bearing a strong resemblance to a 
golden serpent. She was very silent during dinner, 
in spite of the way in which the rector made her 
of much account, strove to draw her out by courteous, 
kindly questioning, and plied her with some of his 
best Burgundy. Somehow or other, her silence was 
as exhausting as is the vivacious chattering of some 
people. They all experienced an undesirable sense 
of fatigue, as if Mrs. Dacres were monopolizing more 
than her fair share of the atmosphere. Even Aunt 
Anna was conscious of a slight feeling of ta^TOasKsrc^ 
8 88 
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and Laird was too subdued to beg in his usual com- 
manding tone of bark for the bones. As for Belle, 
she, for the first time in her life, suffered from that 
nerve prostration which cannot be traced to any 
visible cause, but which, more frequently than any 
of us are conscious of, is the effect upon our systems 
of some antipathetic, dominating quality in some 
one of our human surroundings. 

Tito was the only member of the family group who 
did not appear to be bearing up with difficulty under 
some invisible burden. It may be that his stroll had 
freshened and invigorated him. At any rate his 
manner was that of a remarkably wide-awake cat, as 
he sat on the table between his master and Mrs. Dacres, 
and blinked without ceasing at the latter. Once she 
put her hand out toward him with the remark that 
she loved all animals, and they all loved her — a state- 
ment which Tito promptly contradicted by giving 
her a brisk pat and leaving a slight scratch on her 
finger. She professed not to mind this in the least, 
and even pleaded that Tito should not be ignomin- 
iously banished from the table as his master decreed. 
But her long, lovely eyes narrowed themselves under 
their lids till they looked like a mere slit for a mo- 
ment, in a way that made Belle feel that Tito's real 
punishment was yet to come. 

There was nothing extraordinary in her pleading 
excessive fatigue, the result of travelling, and retir- 
ing to her room immediately after dinner. There 
she is still slumbering this morning; at least she is 
slumbering in the intervals between the advent of 
the trays laden with food and sustenance which 
Aunt Anna keeps sending up intermittently. 
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Mr. Dacres is hospitably alarmed that his guest is 
suffering from inanition, as she did not appear at 
breakfast. But his fears on that score would be 
relieved, did he know of the cup of tea at eight, the 
hot rolls, coffee, and poached eggs at ten, and the 
broiled chicken and little bottle of Burgundy at 
twelve, with which she had been building herself 
up. Belle is fully. cognizant of these proceedings, 
and is so well satisfied with the end they serve — of 
keeping Mrs. Dacres contentedly up in the best bed- 
room — that she would gladly go on sending up these 
trays at brief intervals during the whole day. But 
her programme of keeping her sister-in-law apart 
from them during the day is not carried out in all 
its integrity. At the boys' dinner, which is the fam- 
ily luncheon, Mrs. Dacres comes sinuously into the 
room, and takes her place by the side of the rector, 
with the air of a favorite child. 

It is surprising and anything but pleasing to Belle 
to see how the stranger has already ingratiated her- 
self with her (Belle's) father. Little as Mrs. Dacres 
says and low, very low, as is the tone in which she 
says it, old Mr. Dacres listens to her as if pearls of 
wisdom dropped from her lips every time she opens 
them. 

In some undefinable way, without saying it, she is 
giving him to understand now that it is rather re- 
pugnant to her taste to sit down to a heavy meal like 
this in the middle of the day, and see so many boys 
eat so much but that, still, for the sake of sitting 
near him for an hour, and ministering to his wants, 
she will gladly continue to do so. And the dear old 
man believes her. 
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He is visibly distressed when he has difficulty in 
persuading her to pick a bit of pigeon and sip a glass 
of Burgundy, for he is blissfully unconscious of those 
intermittent trays— and the boys gaze at her in 
amaze and admiration, wondering how she can keep 
up so much upon so little. Into the midst of their 
conjectures anent this miracle Aunt Anna breaks 
with the ingenuous remark : 

" Well, my dear, I won't press you to take any- 
thing; for I know, after having had a good luncheon 
in one's room, it's rather a trial to come and sit down 
to a family meal like this." 

Mrs. Dacres' eyes narrow, and Mrs. Dacres* face 
whitens. Then, seeing Belle's eyes fixed upon her 
with laughing malice, she answers the look by say- 
ing: 

" I ought to be ashamed of such extravagance, I 
know; but you will forgive me, Belle, for having 
given all that nice luncheon your aunt sent up to me 
to your great noble pet, Laird. He came up and 
pleaded for it with those great matchless eyes, and I, 
being only a weak woman, gave it to him." 

Sweet woman ! What approbation she receives at 
once for her beneficent act toward the dumb creat- 
ure. But Belle happens to remember that Laird has 
never left her side for one moment during the whole 
morning. She says nothing now, and Mrs. Dacres 
thinks her a fool for being so easily deceived. But 
Belle takes note of the circumstances, and mentions it 
to Walter in the letter which she despatches by the 
afternoon post. 

For Sir Walter Larington has telegraphed his ad- 
dress to Belle, and sent another telegram to the roc- 
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tor, stating that the funeral will be on Tuesday, at 
two, in Hindringham church, ai}d Belle's thoughts 
are very much with her own future and her future 
husband's troubles this day. 

After luncheon, while Belle is writing to Walter, 
she looks out at the window, and sees Aunt Anna 
piloting Mrs. Dacres across the lawn toward the hot- 
houses, and again a spasm of unwilling admiration 
for Victor's widow contracts her heart. The woman 
not only has a beautiful figure, but she has a beau- 
tiful way of carrying it along — an effortless, gliding, 
sinuous way, that forces you to watch it, just as her 
low voice forces you to listen to it. Belle glances at 
her own freely developed, fine young form in the 
glass opposite to her, and sees that, shapely as it 
is, it could never be made to adopt that gliding 
gait which makes Mrs. Dacres' progresses on foot 
such irresistibly attractive spectacles. 

u I hope Walter won't think her figure prettier than 
mine," the girl thinks, as she looks at the slender 
waist and swelling bust of the lady on the lawn with 
unwilling admiration. She cannot give herself the 
poor comfort of thinking that Mrs. Dacres is tightly 
laced even. There is no compression of waist or 
bust or hip. All is natural, all is perfect. She is 
hateful to Belle. 

Harlequin is at the door saddled at four, and as 
Belle comes out to mount him, Mrs. Dacres walks out 
through the open drawing-room window, and inspects 
pony and rider with a coolly critical air that goads 
Belle into saying : 

"Is there anything remarkable about Harlequin 
or me that you look at us as if you were wot ojsxte 
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sure what we were either of us meant to repre- 
sent?" 

* I am surprised to see you riding, that is all.* 

"Why?" Belle asks impatiently; and Mrs. Dacros' 
tones are lower and suaver than ever as she re- 
plies: 

"Because I thought tall women who are rather 
big never got into the saddle; but really you look 
very well — very well indeed — quite like a Christmas 
pantomime on that piebald pony. Isn't he too small 
for you?"* 

Belle does not deign to answer this, but she can- 
not resist saying: 

" It must have been Laird's wraith that you gave 
your luncheon to this morning, for Laird never left 
me for a moment." 

"I didn't mean Laird; I meant that big hungry 
deer-hound, who seems to have no friends here, and 
so has attached himself to me." 

"Gelert! Walter's dog! Oh! please, Mrs. Vic- 
tor" — (Belle says, reining Harlequin out of reach of 
Mrs. Dacre3 caresses as she speaks) — "oh! please 
don't imagine that Sir Walter Larington's dog has 
no friends here; he is one of us." 

" I am glad of it ; but you must be pleased too that 
Sir Walter Larington's dog" (she mimics. Belle's tone 
slightly in saying this) " has begun to treat me as 
one of his family too. He feels that I love all ani- 
mals so tenderly that I can't bear to see them neg- 
lected. I hope neither Sir Walter Larington nor 
you will be jealous of the affection which has sprung 
up between Gelert and myself. " 

There is a feeling at, Belle's heart which forbids 
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her answering this parting thrust. The same sensa- 
tion assails her which subdued them all but Tito last 
night— a sensation of there being something depress- 
ing, exhausting, oppressive in this woman's atmos- 
phere. She rides away with distinctly a lees feeling 
of exhilaration than was her portion before she met 
Mrs. Victor Dacres. 

It is lovely in the lanes about Hindringham to- 
day ; the hedges are brown and leafless still, but the 
grass banks are green, and now and again in shel- 
tered places there are large clumps of golden Lent 
lilies, and little patches of violets. These lanes have 
been ridden through and dearly loved by Belle all her 
life ; but she rides through them with a new feeling 
to-day, for they intersect Sir Walter Larington's 
property, and she is going to be the Lady of this land. 
It is a dazzling position for the daughter of a 
country clergyman, himself only a younger son ; but 
Belle has slipped into the position so gradually and 
naturally that she has never been dazzled by it a bit. 
Only to-day she values it more than she ever did be- 
fore; for the conviction has been forced upon her, 
how or why she cannot tell, that Mrs. Victor Dacres 
may endanger it. 

After a time, Harlequin, Laird, and Belle find 
themselves close up to the Harleston lodge-gates, and 
naturally stop to speak to Mrs. Gell, the lodgekeeper. 
Harleston is Walter's place, and she girl to whom he 
is engaged and her prospects are as well known to 
every one connected with Harleston as if she be- 
longed to them already. Mrs. Gell has a pair of ex- 
tremely watery eyes ; but they are keen on the future, 
and, with the misplaced confidence oi Yist «^ «x\&. 
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me employment either as a lady-help, miss, or a cook 
in a superior family. It's hard to have to demean 
myself to ask this favor of any one after having 
been that intimate with Sir Philip's sisters that I 
knew all their little esplanades as well as I did his. 
'Why, Geiy they used to say to me, 'Gell, you're 
worth your weight in gold. ' They'd never go to one 
of the county assemblies without me, miss, and nice 
tales I could tell I if liked; for Master Walter's 
aunts were lively young ladies in their time. But 
there it is ! — I am worth my weight in gold to them 
as knows how to treat me." 

Old Gell has mounted her favorite hobby, and is 
riding it at such a rate that Belle is unable to inter- 
pose a word, when the wild career of eloquence is cut 
short by a hale and hearty gentleman of three-score 
years trotting up on a splendidly built weight-carrier, 
crying out as he approaches : 

" Belle, you little gypsy, come over to have a squint 
at your future home, eh?" And though she has done 
exactly what he says she has done she feels pro- 
foundly humiliated by Uncle John's remark. 

For the new arrival is none other than the big man 
number two of the neighborhood, John Dacres, the 
Squire of Hindringham, Belle's almost fatuously de- 
voted uncle. He is a handsome, florid, well-set-up 
man of sixty, but he looks ten years younger. His 
prominent blue eyes rove round with the restless ea- 
gerness of a boy's in search of a pretty woman. The 
blood rushes up to the back of his thick neck with 
the hot vehemence of youth when those eyes have 
found that of which they are in search. His whole 
physique and manner are fraught with a strong 
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breezy, light-hearted vitality. No one could ever 
dream of thinking of him as an elderly, far less as 
an old, man. He is instinct with life and the love 
of life, and Belle is as proud of him as she is of her 
father and Laird. Proud in a different way, of 
course, in a way that has rather a flavor of the guard- 
ian angel element about it. For, as she says some- 
times: 

" Uncle John is such a dear goose that any mod- 
erately clever woman can make him believe her an 
angel." 

Hitherto Belle has been able to clip these angels' 
wings. She wonders now what he will think of 
young Mrs. Dacres, the woman who is attaching 
herself to Walter Larington's deer-hound, and abr 
sorbing the most dutiful interest of the Hindringham 
Rectory household into her system. 



CHAPTER V. 



" TITO KNOWS." 



The squire is a little bit ashamed of having been 
led into the volatile folly of making that allusion to 
his niece's prospects by his exuberant spirits. He 
now tries to shake off the indiscretion by assuming 
a preternaturally sombre expression which, angry as 
she was with him a moment before, makes Belle 
laugh. "Uncle John," she says, as she puts Harle- 
quin into his trot, and nods good^by to the lodge- 
keeper, " never mind about having joked me; I don't 
care a bit. Come home with me and dine. We 
have a visitor— a pretty woman. You like pretty 
women, I know." 

The subject of the gay old beau's liking for pretty 

women is the weakest of the squire's many weak 

points. He is so keen in his search for prettiness in 

women that he sees it where it does not exist. The 

vision of a smart petticoat always sets his heart in a 

flutter, and makes him fancy beauty that bewilders 

him in its wearer. He thinks himself a dashing 

young spark of the early Victorian order still, and 

imagines that all the women and girls to whom he 

pays his demonstrative attentions and semi-jocular 

compliments are subjugated by him. Belle has 

constantly to remind herself, in spite of his kindness 

to her, that he is her dear father's brother^ in ordax 

43 
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to bring hersdlf to tolerate him when she sees him 
forgetting his gray hairs and fancying himself a con- 
quering hero still. Nevertheless, though she feels 
that in some way or other he will write himself down 
an ass about his nephew's widow, she (Belle) in- 
vites him to come and see her. 

Uncle John is on his mettle at once at the mention 
of a pretty widow. He sincerely believes that it is 
the whole duty of man to love whatever is good to look 
upon in womankind, and to let his looks go every- 
where. He ignores Belle's mention of the pretty 
guest at the rectory, and professes, with an express- 
ive air, to be anxious to " see Henry and Anna, as 
they have not met for some time." 

So together the uncle and niece trot homeward, 
talking as they go in a desultory way about the funeral 
which is to take place on Tuesday, and about the 
changes in the domestic arrangements at Harleston 
which the death of Sir Philip will involve. 

" Don't you let the dowager and Miss Ella stick 
on at Harleston when you're married, Belle, " he says 
at last; and again Belle feels annoyed with him for 
broaching the subject of those possibilities in the fut- 
ure, about which she has scarcely permitted herself 
to speculate yet. 

They finish with a sharp gallop up the drive that 
skirts the lawn, and reach the hall-door with sufficient 
noise to bring Mrs. Victor Dacres' snake-like form 
and meditative face to the window. 

"Back from your ride?" she remarks, in the pleas* 
antly appreciative way some people have of stating 
facts that are quite as apparent to you as to them. 

"Yes; and brought a gallant cavalier with me/ 
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Belle calls out carelessly, as she runs up the steps; 
and, as she glances back at Uncle John, she sees him 
straightening his back, and walking with a jaunty 
step that takes at least ten years off him, leaving 
him in all the mellowed glory and vivacity of fifty. 

" You sly puss ! You have not told me who she 
is," he whispers; and his niece replied aloud: 

" She's Victor's widow, so the table of affinity will 
protect you if you get up a flirtation with her." 

The way in which Mrs. Victor Dacres behaves 
presently when Uncle John is formally introduced to 
her is most impressive. She lowers her long lashes 
over the languid eyes that see everything so very 
much more distinctly and quickly than most people 
imagine they do; then suddenly she lifts them up to 
his face, overcome, apparently, by the irresistible de- 
sire to " at last see the uncle of whom dear Victor 
had so often talked to her so lovingly." Uncle John 
is fairly overcome by this home-thrust; for the last 
time he saw " dear Victor" he flogged the boy for 
having lamed one of his hunters. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Victor Dacres knows nothing of this little epi- 
sode, but Belle remembers it, and is amused at the 
way in which the wily widow plies the vain old man 
with fictitious recollections and reminiscences that 
have such an unmistakable stamp of fraud upon them. 

Unmistakable as this stamp is as seen by Belle 
Dacres, the squire does not discern it. He listens 
to the low, soft voice that murmurs flattering lies 
into his ear, with an old-world devotion that sug- 
gests boundless possibilities to the active mind that 
dwells in that languid body of his nephew's widow. 
He is so struck by her that he becomes urgent that 
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a day should at once be fixed for them all to come 
over to a luncheon which shall be given in her honor 
at Hindringham Hall. He is anxious to show her 
the family portraits, the prize shorthorns, on which 
he so prides himself, the gold-plate which was buried 
in the grounds in the time of the commonwealth, 
and only unearthed in his late father's day. He tells 
her about his hunters; and she, who would not know 
a racer from a weight-carrier, or a Godolphin Ara- 
bian from a Suffolk Punch, manages, by dint of 
careful listening, to make quite the right answers to 
his remarks, and impress him with the idea that she 
has quite a pretty love for, and knowledge of, horses. 
She pays him more attention in the course of this 
one evening than Belle, who loves him dearly, has 
paid him in her whole life. And he kindles to the 
flattery, not regarding it as flattery at all, but as the 
natural outcome of her spontaneous and genuine ad- 
miration and regard for himself. 

There is a good deal said during dinner, and after- 
ward, in the drawing-room, about the late Sir Philip 
Larington's death and approaching funeral. For a 
time Mrs. Victor Dacres is outside this conversation, 
but she listens with well-expressed interest, and when 
she hears the funeral is to be at Hindringham she 
says that she will like to attend it, out of respect to 
the family into which Belle is going to marry. 

It need hardly be said that by this time Aunt Anna 
has made the fascinating stranger fully acquainted 
with every detail concerning the engagement, though 
Belle herself has studiously avoided the subject. 

" Belle will not go, the ladies of the family will 
not attend, I understand," the rector says. 
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But as she merely repeats her wish in a lower voice 
than before, Mr. Dacres — the head of the house — 
bends nearer to her, and offers her the use of his 
carriage on the melancholy occasion. 

She accepts it with so many expressions of grati- 
tude that it strikes Belle that they ore kept ready 
stored for use when needed, like the jam and pickles. 
But Mr. Dacres finds them remarkably fresh and 
original, and longs to tell them all that he thinks 
her the most charming woman he ever met in his life. 

As they are all grouped round the fire, Tito in 
their midst stretched at his luxurious length on the 
rug, Mrs. Dacres employs herself in feeding Gelert 
with some dainty almond biscuits which she has car- 
ried off from dessert for the purpose. The occupa- 
tion brings out new beauties in her, in the squire's 
eyes. " One can see at a glance that you're as fond 
of dogs as you are of horL," he say^ approvingly ; 
and she lies back in her chair, thus bringing her 
pretty head almost in contact with his shoulder, and 
tells him behind the huge fan, which acts as a screen 
between them and the rest of the company : 

u I love all dumb things, and everything and every 
body who will have my love. It has been thrown 
back upon me cruelly, cruelly for years by — but I 
won't complain. Only now I feel that at least one 
on whom I shall bestow it will not cast the poor gift 
aside as utterly worthless." 

She means himself, of course, he feels, and he al- 
most purrs with pleasure ! Sweet woman ! Cast it 
aside indeed! What more precious gift could any 
man desire than the affection of such a graceful, 
gentle, tender-hearted creature? 
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Presently, as he sits up more erectly in his chair, she 
tries another move. With a touch that is unseen by 
all but lynx-eyed Belle, Mrs. Dacres raises her dress a 
few inches in front, and stealthily protrudes a small, 
slender, beautifully shaped and shod foot. It is 
meant for Uncle John's benefit, and Uncle John is 
just beginning to gloat over its liberally displayed 
beauties, when the show is spoilt by Tito. 

Unfortunately, in altering the position of the allur- 
ing member, Tito's comfort has been interfered with, 
and the ill-mannered cat resents the interference vig- 
orously. He fastens upon the foot ferociously, bites 
it with his needle-like teeth, claws it with his front 
paws, kicks it with his hind paws, and succeeds 
in wringing from Mrs. Dacres a genuine expression 
of feeling at last. 

There is an immense deal of confusion at once; in 
fact the only ones who remain calm are Belle and the 
offending Tito. Uncle John turns about and orders 
hot water and bandages, and cold water and lotions 
to be applied to the suffering foot. He also wants 
the " savage beast" to be turned out, but to this she 
will in nowise consent. Her "pain is nothing," 
she says ; " she is used to agony both of body and 
mind " — this in such a low voice, and with such a 
seraphic smile straight into his eyes, that he gulps 
and calls her his "dear child!" Then while Aunt 
Anna is binding up the scratch, and the rector is 
filling a glass of his universal panacea, Burgundy, 
Uncle John takes her little hand and pats and soothes 
it as a mother might the hand of a child who was 
undergoing an operation without the aid of chloro- 
form. The spectacle sickens Belle. The fawning 
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manner of the woman, and the fond one of the man, 
strike the honest-natured girl with a sense of loath- 
ing which she has never experienced before. This 
culminates in such intense disgust that she cannot 
suppress it, when she sees the squire bend his head 
and imprint a kiss on the hand so confidingly re- 
signing itself to his clasp. Springing up from her 
seat on a far-off sofa, Belle advances to the group 
with the words : 

"Has Tito scratched your hand as well as your 
foot, that Uncle John is kissing it to make it well, as 
children say?" 

He looks foolish, and drops the hand hurriedly, 
but Mrs. Victor Dacres is not one bit abashed. 

u Why, don't you like to see Uncle John kind to 
me, Belle?" she says boldly. "Why should you 
grudge me a share of his love?" 

" Oh, tut, tut !" the squire says, blushing and em- 
barrassed. " Belle meant nothing, my dear ! nothing* 
at all. Bless my soul, how late it is. I will order 
my horse, if you will allow me." 

He is allowed to do so, and presently he departs, 
Mrs. Victor Dacres insisting on putting her wounded 
foot to the ground, and hobbling out to see him start. 
The words of farewell between the newly introduced 
uncle and niece take some time in the utterance. 
When she comes back into the drawing-room, there 
is a faint flush of pleasure on her face, and her lips 
are smiling happily. 

" Uncle John is one of the most perfect gentlemen 
I have ever met," she says earnestly. u Understand- 
ing my forlorn condition, he has told me, with the 
most delicate tact, that I am to look upon his house 
4 
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a& my home whenever I please. How strange that 
he should be a bachelor still, such an interesting man 
as he is !" 

" And such a fine property as he has," Belle adds 
incisively. 

For a few moments the two sisters-in-law regard 
each other steadily. Then Mrs. Victor Dacres' eyes 
drop, and she turns away impatiently and demands 
her bedroom candle. 

"Papa," Belle says, as she is kissing her father 
good-night, "that woman is worse than I thought 
her. Send her away before she does mischief. " 

" What mischief can she do my child, and where 
shall I send her?" he asks, smiling gently; and Belle 
almost stamps with vexation as she says : 

" You can't turn her out, of course — I know that; 
besides, if you did, she would go to the hall and sap 
Uncle John's mind and understanding. Oh, father, 
-she is odious ! I saw her to-night leaning her cheek 
against his shoulder, giving him her hand to kiss, 
and looking at him as if she loved him. I hate her. 
It's indecent, it's wicked." 

" My dear Belle, he is her uncle." 

"Nonsense, papa! no niece ever behaved in that 
way to an uncle. I wish she had never come here. 
She is like a nightmare, or a nuisance, or anything 
else hateful and oppressive to me." 

Aunt Anna listens to this outburst in direful dis- 
may. Her voice trembles a little as she says : 

" Evil to him who evil think3, my dearest Belle. 
Don't wrong yourself by suspecting your sister * 

" —Don't call her that !" Belle throbs out. 

u Don't wrong yourself by suspecting Lily of any- 
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thing but a desire to be loved by us all for her dear 
dead husband's sake." 

"'Lily!' You have gone over to her too, Aunt 
Anna? Oh! my enemy, you are taking them all 
from me. I wish Walter would come back ; he won't 
be taken in by her. Everything about her is false. 
Tito knows I If she came into this room now, and 
we were not here, she would kick Tito. Tito can't 
speak, to tell us about it, however much she hurts 
him. She will bring misery upon us, papa; and we 
were so happy before she came." 

The rector's kind face grew distressed as he lis- 
tened to his daughter's impassioned words. It was 
not like Belle to be prejudiced, jealous, or unjust, yet 
she seemed to be all these things now. Victor's 
widow had spent some portion of the time, while 
Belle was out riding that afternoon, with her father- 
in-law. She had cut the leaves of a new book for 
him; she had sorted out and arranged in sequence 
some weekly papers that had got into a sad muddle 
in his study; she had cleared away others that were 
superfluous. To his pure mind there was nothing 
out of the way, far less wrong, in the affection she 
had displayed for and solicited from his brother. 
Husband and wife are one. John was as much 
Lily's uncle as he was Belle's, the rector argued. 
Still, though he argued in this way, Belle's aversion 
to Mrs. Victor was not a thing to be altogether dis- 
regarded. 



X. 



CHAPTER VL 
"CALL MB lily!" 

On the day of the funeral of the late Sir Philip 
Larington, Mrs. Dacres goes forth in great glory in 
the squire's carriage, drawn by his magnificent 
pair of four-hundred-guinea browns. ( u How she'll 
appreciate them ! There's not another pair with such 
hind action in the county," he tells himself.) She is 
draped, as beseems the occasion, in black from head 
to foot. A tiny spray, representing a bonnet, com- 
posed entirely of jet, crowns her chestnut brown 
hair, jet sparkles all over her well-fitting jacket, and 
covers the front of her dress. " She walks in beauty 
like the night, " the squire says to himself, quoting 
Byron, in his ecstasy, as she comes forward to the 
side of the grav6, standing well up near to the chief 
mourner with a look of distress on her face and 
tears in her long half -closed eyes. 

That chief mourner, Sir Walter Larington, Bart, 
tries not to see her, tries not to think of her, tries 
to absorb himself entirely in the real grief he is feel- 
ing. But she forces herself upon his vision, a spark- 
ling, undulating form, that seems to every one who 
sees her to be sorrowing with him. Her. pathetic 
glances force him to look at her, and he hates him- 
self for the weakness which allows him to be forced. 
Through the solemn words oi th& most solemn ser- 
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vice that has ever been said or sung, her soft sobs 
fall distinctly on his ear. He dare not let hate enter 
into his heart at such a time, or he would hate her. 
As it is, her sorceries are so potent that he finds his 
thoughts wandering to her, and back to those days 
when her will was his only law, her eyes his only 
heaven, to the exclusion of the thoughts which he 
ought to be giving to his dead father. 

The last heart-rendingly sad and awful words are 
said, and Walter is turning away and hastening to 
the welcome shelter of his carriage, when he feels 
her approaching him. She just murmurs in that 
low, u carry ing" voice of hers : 

u I am with you in sorrow as I will be in joy, Wal- 
ter," and, as half -dazed, he looks up, he sees that she 
is being handed into the Hindringham Hall carriage 
by the squire himself. 

A spasm of laughter, in which there is no merri- 
ment, seizes Walter as he thinks : 

"The curse has come upon him, too; has it? poor 
old boy ! Would it be murder to kill this modern 
Lamia?" 

"I am going to see Lady Larington. I have a 
dear interest in the family," Mrs. Victor Dacres is 
saying — hanging on trustingly to the squire's strong 
right hand as he puts her into the carriage — " dear 
Uncle John! no! I won't call you 'Uncle* John, 
an 'uncle' is such a superior, set apart and stand-off 
sort of being, and I feel already that you and I are 
friends, real friends !" 

He has stumbled into the carriage against his in- 
tention, and she is now holding one of his muscular 
hands between her own slim paws. €fc& \^\^t^ks>l% 
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toward him, too, in her beauty, as if she were being 
irresistibly drawn by the spell of his protecting 
strength ! He had steered dear of many a quicksand 
and rock ere now, but never has he been in such per- 
plexing waters as these. 

"My dear," he stammers; a my dear niece, tor 
Victor's sake, you know, and all that sort of thing, 
I shall always be your friend, your affectionate friend, 
you understand!" 

She swallows down a laugh, and answers with 
one of the sighs she finds it so easy to produce. 

" Don't call me 'my dear.' Old men address their 
housekeepers in that way; at least, so I have been 
told. Call me by my own name, 'Lily,' will youf* 

" And what will you call met" he asks, after the 
expiration of several minutes, during which the 
swiftly trotting horses have brought them nearer and 
nearer to Harleston Court. 

She laughs in her pretty, subdued way. 

" 'Uncle' John pleases you no better than he does 
me, then?" 

He makes a gesture of dissent, and looks croea. 
She is prompt to see the crumple, prompter still to 
smooth it out! 

" Well, the relationship must seem absurd between 
us ! You might be my brother " 

" No, no, my dear " 

"Ah, you're breaking the contract. I am to he 
'Lily' to you — not 'my dear', or 'my niece', or any- 
thing but Lily. Tell me, if I mustn't call you 'Un- 
cle John,' what am I to call you?" 

"They used to call me 'Jack' Nsfasa I was a boy— 
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at least my mother — " he begins sheepishly, and Lily 
cuts him short with the words : 

a Then I will call you * Jack, now; shall I? I don't 
want to share you with any one, and I shall always 
feel that Belle assumes the larger right in you if we 
both call you * Uncle John.' " 

" You shall call me what you like ; you shall do with 
me what you like, 'Lily' " ! he is saying when the 
carriage drove up at the entrance to Harleston, and 
Mrs. Victor Dacres says to herself: 

" Blessed relief ! in a minute more the silly old fool 

would have become intolerable. " 

• •••••• 

Bather to the surprise of Mr. Dacres, who is in a 
state of fog about his newly acquired and much ad- 
mired niece, Mrs. Victor Dacres is admitted at once 
to an interview with the widow of the late baronet. 
The present baronet gets himself away from his 
mother — away from the house — as soon as the sym- 
pathetic Lily gains admission. The two widows 
meet as bosom-friends. They seize each other's 
hands and pump their arms up and down, and one 
offens and the other deprecates thanks. Mr. Henry 
Dacres, the rector of Hindringhshn, witnesses this 
scene in blank amaze; but presently Lady Larington 
throws a revealing light upon it. 

" Hasn't this darling told you of the service she 
rendered me at Cherbourg? Took off all the trouble 
from Ella and me. Sent off all the telegrams, ordered 
everything — did everything for me, in fact !" 

"My daughter-in-law has been hiding her light 
under a bushel," the rector says dryly. Whereupon 
Mrs. Victor Dacres curls herself up comfortaJ&Vj qpcl 
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had never opened her heart to or trusted this stranger 
in those dismal days at Cherbourg, and her dislike 
and distrust are intensified now that she sees the 
way in which her mother is allowing Mrs. Victor 
Dacres to put herself in a foremost place. Not that 
sturdy, blunt Ella can put her finger on a bit of Mrs. 
Victor's manner which can be called either pushing 
or presuming. 

She is simply writhing herself into the first place, 
and leaving a poisonous trail behind her. But no 
one can catch her in one of her dangerous evolutions, 
or detect and kill the poison in the trail yet. 

" Come to me whenever you can. I look upon you 
as a second daughter," Lady Larington says, when 
Mr. Dacres is about to bear his niece-in-law away, 
and the old squire puts in : 

" I will spare her to you as often as I can, but she 
is an old man's darling." 

" Surely that phrase doesn't apply to a niece, Mr. 
Dacres?" Ella Larington says sharply. " We gener- 
ally associate the idea of an 'old man's darling' with 
an unprincipled girl, who sacrifices herself to a fatu- 
ous old man for — all she can get from him." 

" How clever and worldly-wise you are, Miss Lar- 
ington " Lily puts in smoothly. " I should never 
have thought of all that, but you oughtn't to call him 
a 'fatuous fool,' just because he is good enough to 
like me. Dear Mr. Dacres — 'Jack' — what am I to 
call you? believe that, whatever they say, 1" shall 
never think you a 'fatuous fool. ' Good-by. Do you 
really mean that I am to keep this lovely oppossum 
rug for my very own? Oh, you are good and kind, 
and everything that my dear Jack " Tha rea&\»> 
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have a little luncheon, and after that yon shall see all 
the old house has to show of rich and rare." 

" And I shall be so happy with you that I shall hot 
like leaving you and going back to the Rectory, 
whore they never let me forget that Victor married 
me against their will. If you had known me when 
Victor married me, would you have loved me as you 
do now?" 

u I — er — I have no doubt I should," he says, a lit- 
tle more guardedly than he has hitherto spoken. The 
conversation seems to have taken the bit between its 
teeth, and to be running away with him. The man- 
ner of this remarkably pretty woman has glided from 
tepid to warm, and is now approaching torrid. It 
is a decidedly un-nieoelike manner, and with his ex- 
perience of Aunt Anna he cannot delude himself 
into the belief of its being sisterly. 

Vet what else can it be? He is an old man, he 
reminds himself, far too old to cause waves of tumult- 
uously emotional feeling to sweep across any young 
woman's breast. She is leaning back in her corner 
of the carriage, but she has stretched out her hand 
and placed it confidingly in his. The possession of 
it embarrasses him, and he will feel glad, very glad 
indeed, when they reach the Rectory. It seems cal- 
lous on his part to let that warm, soft, confiding hand 
lie limply in his own. Vet, if he presses it, his 
meaning may be misunderstood, and the dear guile- 
less soul by his side may take alarm and never make 
any of these affectionate little advances to him again ! 
So he falls too, and pats it very gently, as if it were 
a little dog's head ; and, though the movement irri- 
tates Lily, she bears it without flinching 
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As they turn in at the Rectory gate, they Bee Belle 
and Sir Walter Larington coming down the drive. 
He is walking by the side of his horse, and Belle is 
leaning her hand on his arm. 

"How quickly he must have come over!" Mrs. 
Victor Dacres is surprised into speaking loudly and 
sharply for once. 

" He came on the wings of love, and they are 
swifter than a swallow's, Uncle John whispers; and 
then, as she must get out in a minute or two, he does 
venture to press her hand. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SECOND SIGHT. 

Though Belle is leaning on his arm, and Walter 
Larington is bending his head toward her with what 
looks like lover-like devotion, the conversation be- 
tween the couple is not of an amatory nature. 

Walter has come to his love this evening rather 
out of a sense of expediency than at the dictates of 
desire. When he left his mother's drawing-room 
this afternoon because he either would not, could not, 
or dared not face Mrs. Victor Dacres, he had gone 
over to the Rectory chiefly on account of its being the 
only house to which he felt he could go without an 
effort immediately after his father's funeral. He 
knew that in that blessed circle, where no knowledge 
of his boyish escapades, and no suspicion of him 
lurked, he might be as silent, moody, and miserable 
as he pleased, without Mrs. Dacres being connected 
in tLeir minds with his silence, moods, and misery. 
He knew, moreover, that Belle was endowed with 
one of those temperaments so remarkable and rare 
in woman, which can submit without protest or an- 
noyance to silence on the part of her sole companion, 
even when that sole companion chances to be the man 
in whom she may reasonably be supposed to be most 
interested in the world. The knowledge of these 
things had led him over to the Rectory, where b& 
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had passed a period of outward peace, though in- 
wardly he was raging under a sense of the probability 
there was that Mrs. Victor Dacres was meanwhile 
implying, or insinuating, or suggesting something 
that would, in the fulness of her own appointed time, 
be inimical to him, or to some one dear to him. Yet, 
though he was silent and suppressed by reason of his 
vaporous, cloudy dread of her, he could not hate the 
woman. He could only wish that she had not come 
into his path again. He could only rage against his 
mother for the fatal facility with which she had suc- 
cumbed to the spell of the creature whom he believed 
to be endowed with the brain of a man, the beauty 
of a Venus, the grace and the subtlety of a snake. 
He longed to open his heart, and put his fears into 
words to some one who would sympathize with him, 
and never suggest by so much as a side word that 
he might perhaps be in some way or other to blame 
for the position and the panic. He knew that Belle 
would take a more sensible view of things, and give 
him better — that is, more comforting— advice about 
them than any one else. At the same time he felt 
he could hardly expect Belle to be so super-humanly 
sensible and tolerant as not to feel what was not ex- 
actly pleasure at learning from himself that the sight 
of a woman he had loved before Belle came into his 
life still had the power to strain and wring his heart- 
strings. If without question, let, or hindrance he 
could there and then have married Belle and got 
her and himself out of reach of Mrs. Victor Dacres 
forever, he would have done so gladly. But to do 
this was a social impossibility. At every turn of his 
*e he felt certain that the woman would confront 
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him whenever it pleased her to do it. She would win 
her way into closest familiar intercourse with his 
mother. She would be about his path and about his 
board, and when he thought of her being these things 
he trembled, remembering his own pliancy of char- 
acter, in spite of his love for Belle, which he believed 
to be founded on a rock. 

The sight of her driving up to the Rectory in the 
Hindringham Hall carriage, with the master of 
Hindringham Hall seated by her in fatuous bliss, 
was like a bad dream to him. He felt like one does 
in a dream, sometimes as if he was trying to run 
away very fast, and was not succeeding in cov- 
ering an inch of ground. The arm on which Belle 
was leaning shook, and with the other hand he 
twitched at the bridle, thereby upsetting his horse's 
temper, and causing that high-mettled animal to rear 
and plunge. Simultaneously the carriage was stopped 
and, taBelle's chagrin $nd Sir Walter's misery, they 
saw Mrs. Victor Dacres step out of it, assisted by its 
owner, and walk back toward them. 

"Good-by, Belle; I'm off!" Sir Walter cries, en- 
deavoring, as he speaks, to quiet his panting horse 
and mount him. But the horse has a fine mouth, 
and is perhaps inspired by some malignant familiar 
who is antagonistic to Walter to defeat his master's 
intention. Walter gets his one foot in the stirrup, 
and then executes a wild step-dance on the other foot, 
in a limited circle round which the horse revolves 
with astounding agility. The spectacle rather 
amuses Belle. It is always rather amusing to see 
such an exhibition, especially if one feels that the 
horse has been urged into his part of the performance 
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u Good -by till to-morrow at half -past twelve," she 
says gayly to Uncle John ; and as he steps into his car- 
riage, which has come back to them, she releases her 
hold of the bridle, and with a brief but significant, 
" Good-by to you too, Sir Walter, for a little time," 
she takes Belle's arm and leads that young lady re- 
luctantly away. 

Neither Walter nor Belle remembers till they have 
gone some little distance on their respective ways 
that they have not exchanged a parting word. When 
she does remember it, Belle is sorry for the fact. 
For this sad day, at least, she ought to have shown 
him nothing but kindness. Nevertheless, though 
she is sorry for the omission, she is vaguely conscious 
that she has a grievance against him> and that he is 
not playing quite fair. " Why had he been in such 
haste to avoid Mrs. Victor one moment, and allowed 
her to take command both of himself and his horse 
the next? Why had she said so meaningly that she 
was always ready to come to his aid and help him?" 
Belle had never been consumed by an overwhelming 
passion for her stalwart, handsome, honest young 
lover; but the least suspicion of his having any con- 
cealment from her, or any understanding, however 
recent, however slight, and however transient, with 
any other woman, roused the Dacres' spirit and jeal- 
ousy of the Dacres* rights in her. 

" I hate her to pat Laird and Harlequin. She shall 
not put her perfidious hand on Walter ; or if he lets 
her, he must give me up," Belle tells herself, and at 
the same time she tries to free her arm from her 
sister-in-law's grasp. She does not succeed, how- 
ever, for in the fading light under \Jafc ^aa&Rro A *3aR> 
6 
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trees Mrs. Victor might chance to knock her foot 
against a stone. So Belle's arm being necessary to 
her comfort, she retains a firm hold of it, and says 
softly : 

" What a fine robust nature Sir Walter Larington 
has ! I should never have supposed that he was the 
son of his mother." 

" You don't think her's a fine nature, then?* Belle 
answers impatiently; and Mrs. Victor says sweetly: 

" Hers is a very refined manner. I should never 
have supposed that she was the mother of her son." 

How Belle hates her for saying this ! though there 
is nothing untrue in the words. Refinement of man- 
ner is not the most striking of Sir Walter Larington's 
qualities. But Belle knows that refinement of heart 
and feeling are qualities on which she and all who 
know him may always rely. He is a real, thorough- 
bred, true gentleman. A hot word may often pass 
his lips, but he is as incapable of meanness or false- 
hood as he is of physical cowardice. It incenses her 
that this woman, with her tricks of polish and se- 
ductiveness, should come and dare to sneer at him in 
her subtle way, and insidiously disparage the loyal, 
honest gentleman whom she is still seeking to entan- 
gle in her toils. For that Mrs. Victor Dacres is 
seeking to do this latter thing Belle is as sure as she 
is of Mrs. Victor being an unworthy and despicable 
woman, whose influence will demoralize any man 
who is weak enough to succumb to it. Belle had 
noticed every look which Mrs. Victor had slid, as it 
were, into Walter's eyes, and also every one of those 
which he had seemed to steal at her against his wiE 
Not one of these had escaped BeKta, %xid her wrath 
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against the trapper and the trapped was as keen as 
her distress that Walter should be in danger of some- 
thing she could not avert from him. 

There is a warm wood fire burning on the hearth 
in the Rectory hall when the two ladies go in. The 
Rectory hall is furnished after the purely conven- 
tional fashion. There are hat and umbrella stands, 
a few hard-seated and backed chairs, and a long, 
straight oak table, which supports the visitors' card- 
tray, all alone in its glory, by day, and supports the 
bedroom candlesticks, in addition, at night. The 
rich red glow of the burning resinous wood makes 
the hearth a oosey corner by which to linger for a few 
minutes and both Mrs. Victor and Belle advance to 
it and stretch out their hands and feet to the welcome 
warmth. 

Mrs. Victor looks round the hall slowly and criti- 
cally as she sits there for a few moments; then she 
levels her eyes at Belle and says : 

"Do you know, it has always been one of the 
dreams of my life to be the mistress of an old house 
with an entrance hall furnished in such a way that 
it would conjure up visions of the 'family's* history 
in many a long-past period." 

A flash of anger, which she does not care to con- 
ceal, comes with brilliant light to Belle's eyes, and 
tinges her face with the hue of the red, red rose, as 
she answers : 

" I know as little of that special one as I do of any 
of your other 'dreams.' " 

"Shall I tell you the sort of hall I mean?" Mrs. 
Victor goes on quietly. "There must be an oriel 
window, with the crest and arms oi \5q» IkccScj <sa*- 
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blazoned on it. There must be many suits of armor I 
standing around — chain armor of the thirteenth I 
century among them. There must be the antlers I 
of deer on the walls, and the carpet must be coTered I 
with skins of many kinds of beasts. There must be f 
a carved oak mantelpiece and many family portraits, I 
and a lot of very comfortable old-fashioned sofas and I 
chairs " • 

Belle rises with haste and ill-concealed aversion, 
thus arresting the stream of eloquence with the 
words: 

" Uncle John must be a good word-painter. Toq 
are describing the hall at Hindringham House." 

" Mr. Dacres — or Jack, as he begs me to call him— 
has never said a word about the hall. What /have 
described has been a vision which has constantly 
painted itself before my eyes when I have been broad 
awake. To a certain extent I believe I have second 
sight. It is a wonderful gift — precious in some 
ways, painful in others. For instance, it is painful 
to me now to see what you are feeling about me." 

" Second sight is humbug and nonsense/' Belle says 
warmly. " There is no particularly keen second sight 
needed to show one person that another doesn't like 
her. My first sight of you told me that we should 
never be friends, and, to be honest, the more I have 
seen of you the less " 

A soft laugh from Mrs. Victor interrupts the 
stream of the girl's angry, jealous eloquence. 

" Poor Sir Walter !" she murmurs, as she takes up 
her candlestick and goes away to dress for dinner. 
"Poor Sir Walter! He little knows that his kind 
look at me when I held his horse for him to mount 
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has brought this rebuke upon me from you, for he 
has not got the gift of 'second sight.' But that 
honestly ingenuous way you both have of only seeing 
what is immediately in front of you gives you each a 
great charm for the other, I have no doubt. Poor 
Walter ! The charm may exercise a less potent spell 
over you when in the course of nature and circum- 
stances you see a few other men, and begin comparing 
them with him or him with them !" 

Belle can think of nothing to say in reply to this 
before Mrs. Victor has made her sinuous way up the 
stairs and out of sight. Upstairs, in her own room 
by-and-bye, the girl thinks out several sentences that, 
if she had uttered them pointedly, might have been 
efficacious in making the odious woman hold her 
tongue on the subject of Walter at least forever after. 
But as she had not uttered them pointedly, or indeed 
uttered them at all, it is useless to howl over this 
little special drop of spilt milk. 

Belle goes into the schoolroom that night directly 
after dinner, and plays bagatelle with the boys. In 
the schoolroom, at least, she is free from Mrs. Vic- 
tor's words, which begin to sound like hisses in 
Belle's ears. But on the whole it might have been 
as well if Belle had stayed to guard the conversation 
which the beautiful widow held with her recently 
acquired father-in-law and aunt that night. 

Not that there was any actual harm, vice, cruelty, 
or danger to be guarded against in the widow's 
words. She no more wants to go out and do harm 
for the sake of doing harm than do the majority of 
us Only she happens to be a woman of unusual will 
and fixity of purpose. Having one© ^mYkfiA. *&*&> 
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something to benefit herself should be, the manner 
and means of carrying out this purpose speedily fixed 
themselves in her mind, and her tongue would no 
more falter in saying words that might further her 
ends than would her feet hesitate to follow the path 
self-interest had chalked out for her. She had not 
come to Hindringham Rectory with any wish or 
intention of hurting Belle, the sister of the man who 
had married her (Lily) years ago, and been uniformly 
good to her. But when she came to the Rectory she 
found that Belle was in her way ; and as soon as she 
found this out the impulse to stamp Belle out of her 
way became an overmastering one with Mrs. Victor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 

Mr. Dacres, the rector, had been a good deal 
overwrought by the day's proceedings. The mere 
fact of standing by the grave of the old friend whom 
he had known from his boyhood, and with whom 
intimate family relations had recently been arranged, 
would have been a sore sorrow to the tender-hearted 
rector. But in addition to this he has had to fulfil 
the far more heart-rending duty of reading the im- 
pressive and beautiful but awfully mournful words 
which are read in consigning the earthly form to the 
dust. This had strained him greatly, and while the 
strain was still upon him and the tension could not 
be relaxed, he had been shocked by the sight of his 
daughter-in-law forcing herself into such close prox- 
imity to the son and chief mourner of the late bar- 
onet, as must have appeared remarkable and unac- 
countable to the crowds of old family friends and 
acquaintances who were present. In the midst of 
his sorrow he felt as much anger at the spectacle as 
a fellow-creature's fault could ever rouse in his gentle 
heart. He felt sure that his old friend Lady Laring- 
ton, an experienced woman of the world and a stickler 
for etiquette, would resent the audacity of this new 
member of the family. In his heart, too, he resented 

it on Belle's account, as it seemed to him that his 
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son's widow was in a way usurping his daughter's 
place by the side of the latter's affianced lover. All 
these considerations wore upon his feelings a good 
deal, and sent him to his interview with Lady Lar- 
ington in a complex state of mind. Then all was 
upset again by the appearance upon the scene of Mrs. 
Victor as the intimate friend of Lady Larington. 
The aspect of the whole affair was obnoxious to the 
clear-minded, honest-hearted good man, who hated 
to think ill of any one, but who, at the same time, 
was reasonably averse to seeing any one connected 
with himself placed by her own act in an exceedingly 
dubious position. Altogether the frame of mind in 
which he had come home was an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable one; and he was further disturbed during 
dinner by observing that the attitude of Belle toward 
Mrs. Victor was even less friendly and familiar than 
it had been hitherto. 

There was something too about Tito that made 
him feel unhappy. The cat, as has been said, was 
an overfed, lazy, and ill-tempered animal. But to 
his master Tito was always suave and bland. His 
place at dinner was always on his master's right 
hand, where he sat amid the wine-glasses and pep- 
per and salt castors without ever disturbing the 
position of one of them. As Tito was exquisitely 
clean in person and rather apathetic in manner, this 
order of things was never found obnoxious by others 
who were dining at the same table. But this night 
he was restless, and rather unhappy than cross. He 
refused the daintiest morsels that were handed to 
him by the rector, and gave vent to pathetic but 
shrill cries at brief intervals. Still, though he was 
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evidently a suffering cat he kept his place on the 
table, and, it seemed to Belle, his eye on Mrs. 
Victor. 

Finally he had to be carried out to the stables, 
where Floyd, the coachman, inspected him. 

" He've eaten poison, but he shan't die of it if I 
can save him, poor beast !" old Floyd said heartily, 
while the rector stood by anxiously waiting for a 
professional verdict on the condition of his favorite 
cat. u We'll put him into a sack and just leave out 
his head, and I haven't drenched hundreds o' horses 
in my time for nothing; see if I don't drench Tito 
now, and bring him round." 

The drenching of Tito was a work of less difficulty 
and danger than it would have been had Tito been 
in possession of all his faculties, but they were be- 
numbed by the poison that was permeating his system. 
However, the deftly administered emetic worked 
swiftly and well, and after a brief period of acute 
physical inconvenience and suffering, Tito was able 
to pronounce himself better by means of a grateful 
purr. 

It was a disjointed, uncomfortable evening alto- 
gether, Mr. Dacres felt, as he walked back to the 
dining-room. Belle had vanished into the schoolroom 
to play bagatelle with the boys. Aunt Anna was 
asleep in her own arm-chair. Only Mrs. Victor was 
there wide awake to entertain him. 

It struck him, as he came into the room and she 
rose up to push his own favorite chair a shade nearer 
the fire and out of the glare of the lamps, that he had 
never seen her look younger or more attractive. Her 
dress was shaped to her in a way that became her 
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wonderfully. Her eyes were sparkling, and for 
once nearly wide open. 

" How is your cat, dear papa? Dead?" she asked ; 
and when the rector told how Tito, after being 
drenched at the risk of poor old Floyd receiving a 
bite, had gratefully come back from the gates of 
death, she heaved a short, deep sigh — of relief, possi- 
bly — and said: "I saw him prowling about in the 
fields ; he must have got hold of some of that dread- 
ful stuff which they put on the land, which becomes 
poisonous. I suppose Floyd has no idea what kind 
of poison it was?" 

" Not the slightest," Mr. Dacres says emphatically; 
and Mrs. Victor heaves another little, short, deep 
sigh. 

"One envies Tito, dear papa, that is all," she 
explains, seeing him look at her rather curiously; 
"if I were at the point of death from poison-r-or 
repletion, as Tito was — I am sure there would be 
more resignation than consternation displayed." 

" I grieve that you should find that in our welcome 
and treatment of you which can justify such a re- 
mark," he says gravely; and she replies by a little 
half -shrug of the shoulders, which is meant to imply 
that she is resigned to the eternal fitness of things. 

After a time, when the rector has had two or 
three glasses of his favorite Burgundy, he stirs him- 
self up to the task of saying something which is 
extremely unpleasant to him, but his sense of duty 
goads him on. He is just beginning. 

" You must know that I was very much astonished 
to-day to find " 

When she interrupts him to say : 
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"That Lady Larington and I were such dear 
friends? Is that what you were going to say?" 

"Not that precisely, but rather that you should 
have concealed the fact from us that you knew Lady 
Larington at all." 

She looks at him steadily and intently for a few 
moments, then she says : 

" You evidently think that I am a person who has 
no right to indulge, ever so slightly, in the pernicious 
sin of pride — not even though I am a Dacres now." 

"I don't understand?" he half questions; and then 
she answers : 

" I am the woman in the humbler position of the 
two. I waited for Lady Larington to make the ad- 
vance to me, which should justify me in reminding 
her of our former dear and intimate relations. Was 
I not right? Was it not what you would have 
wished your own daughter to do had she been simi- 
larly placed?" 

The rector feels that her argument is good, but 
some way or other he does not feel so sure of her facts 
being accurate as he would have done yesterday. 
Her manner of hearing of Tito's recovery has shaken 
him a little. Accordingly, he asks : 

" And did she make the advance you waited for? 
Did she send you any letter or message that justified 
you in assuming the extraordinary position you did 
assume to-day at the funeral?" 

She gracefully evades answering the first portion 
of his speech by treating the latter part as if it calls 
upon her to vindicate herself without delay. 

u What position did I assume? I am not conscious 
of having done anything wrong; buttha tav^ve^X 
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was blinded by tears and emotion. What did I do? 
tell me." 

" You went right through the throng of intimate 
friends and stood close to Sir Walter; it was not the 
place for you." 

"Did I?" she says meditatively. "I was borne 
on by an irresistible desire to see the remains of my 
old friend lowered into their last resting-place. You 
must pardon my unconscious breach of a social law 
of which I had never heard, and which I should have 
forgotten, probably, at such a moment, even if I had 
heard of it. I wonder if I have broken another social 
law in telling an old friend of mine that he may call 
upon me here as he is coming into this neighbor- 
hood?" 

" Certainly not ; certainly you have broken no social 
law, and have only done what I wish — what we all 
wish — you to do, made yourself at home," the rector 
says heartily. 

He is touched by the humility with which she has 
accepted his mild reproof. Also, being but a man, 
he is touched by her beauty, by the pretty way in 
which she carries her head and moves about in her 
undulating, graceful way. 

" Thank you. I felt sure I was not exceeding the 
bounds of your kindness," she murmurs. 

And then the rector tries to throw a cheerful but 
not inquisitive interest into the tone in which he asks 
who her friend may be. 

"His name is Blake. We knew him in India 
when he was in command of a native regiment, but 
he has left the service now. Victor was very fond 
of him," she adds with a sigh, in which there is a 
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strong sensation of relief, for Victor is not able now 
to contradict her statement. 

u And what — er — profession or line of business has 
he adopted?" the rector asks. "An elderly man, 1 
presume, as he has retired ?" 

" His age is Oh, his age may be anything be- 
tween thirty and forty," she says carelessly. "He 
was Captain Blake when we knew him six years 
ago, and Victor was so fond of him. As for his 
profession, he has put his money into some business, 
I believe. He is fairly well off. At any rate he can 
afford to write plays that are not acted." 

"A dramatist! Indeed, most interesting!" says 
the rector cordially; and then he proceeds to prose 
away about the decline of literary merit since the 
days of the early English dramatists, about whom 
Mrs. Victor knows nothing and cares less. 

Finally he assures her that his son's old friend 
will be a welcome visitor at the Rectory, and then 
she hastily changes the subject by saying: 

" How extremely 'young' Sir Walter Larington is 
for his age! We met him with Belle in the drive 
to-day as Uncle John was driving home, and it struck 
me that Belle looked much fitter to be his guide, phi- 
losopher and friend than he is to be hers. I thought 
— of course I may be mistaken — that whatever he 
luay make up his mind to do now, he will waver 
from his purpose before long. In fact, he lacks firm- 
ness, don't you think?" 

"He is a very fine fellow; he always has been a 
fine, honorable fellow. I have known him from his 
boyhood, and I have always felt that there was noth- 
ing behind the scenes with Walter. I etaail ^\n^ tk^ 
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child into his care with the certainty that I am en- 
trusting her to an honorable gentleman and a good, 
man. " 

" And you are such a good judge of character, I 
feel sure of that," she says impressively, "I am 
glad I am a little mistaken in him. I suppose it's 
the habit he has got into of seeing her so often, and 
being so thoroughly accustomed to her that makes 
him seem to take her so much for granted. It is 
so sensible of her not to be exacting, as she is so sure 
of him. Do you think Tito is being well cared for? 
Would you like me to go out to the stable and hear 
how he is?" 

"You will find it terribly cold," the rector says; 
but he does not thwart her in her kindly purpose. 

The fact is, he is anxious to hear of the well-being 
of his cat, and he rather dreads the effects of the 
bleak March wind on his rheumatic and gouty sys- 
tem. So, as she slowly wends her way out of the 
room, he calls after her : 

"It's very good of you, Lily, my dear. Tito is 
the most intelligent cat I've ever known ; that is why 
I am so fond of him. He will understand and appre- 
ciate your attention, I'll be bound." 

Surely Tito's judgment must be perverted by 
suffering this night; for presently, when Mrs. Vic- 
tor, having picked her dainty way across the yard, 
is standing looking down upon the convalescent cat 
and making inquiries concerning him of Floyd, who 
is holding the lantern for her, the ungrateful animal 
staggers to his feet, swells his tail out to the dimen- 
sions of a fox's, and spits at her with undisguised 
malevolence. 
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u I'd stand back, ma'am, if I were you," old Floyd 
counsels; "cats, they has very good memories, and 
Tito seems to think you haven't stroked him the 
right way." 

" Won't you go and get him some milk?" she asks. 
"I am t not afraid to stay alone for a few minutes 
with the interesting invalid." 

" He'll do better without any more food to-night," 
Floyd says decisively. " I'll give it to him myself, 
fresh, the first thing in the morning. " 

When Mrs. Victor has settled herself comfortably 
by her bedroom fire this night, she reads again a 
letter which she has received this morning, and which 
gives her some uneasiness. It has been forwarded 
to her from a permanent address which she had given 
him two years ago. 

It is written in a large, bold, dashing, irregular 
hand, and it runs as follows, straight to the writer's 
point: 

u My Darling : Two years ago, when I told you 
the truth, which I could no longer keep to myself, 
that I loved you, I asked no promise from you in 
return, for I was a poor man. Now I can afford the 
only luxury I care for in the world, and that is you 
for my wife. 

u Tell me where I shall find you, and I will be with 

you as fast as steam can carry me. Yours, devotedly 

as ever, 

" Laurence Blake." 

She drew a davenport closer to the fire and wrote 
a reply to this, which she worded with extreme cax^\ 



asked for and obtained their permission i 
call upon me. You will find excellent 
Thorpeham (the market-town three mil^s 1 
if you wish to see anything of the neighboi 
" Mind, I promise nothing, excepting tl 
meet you as a friend. Tours always truly, 

"Lily D. 

"He will be furious; but his love of h 
own way will bring him, and his presence 
just the fillip that is wanting to Walter's 
passion," she thought, as she sealed her le 
tily, resolving to post it with her own 1 
following morning when out driving with 
whom she spoke of to herself as that " ok 
and addressed in public as " dear Jack." 

Once or twice, as she sits here wrapped 
wadded, warm garments and dreams of fi 
ury, she repents having written, with e 
stilted kindness as she had, to Laurence Bli 

"He will come, and one look at him 



ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 
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be to him ; for if ever I loved a man I love Larry. 
But I can't see consequential, countrified Miss Belle 
reigning over me as Lady Larington. It will be 
hard to listen to Walter's calf -like bellowings when 
I've heard Larry say, 'My darling, I would give my 
life for you once more." 

6 



CHAPTER IX. 
"silly old man!" 

While Mrs. Dacres is employing herself in writ- 
ing cautiously alluring words to her unacknowledged 
lover, Belle is writing a few foolishly frank ones to 
the man who is known throughout the neighborhood 
as her future husband. 

" I am sorry I left you in such a hasty, cool way 
this evening," the girl wrote, dashing into the sub- 
ject with her customary ardor and vehemence; "but 
the truth is you had puzzled me, dear Walter, and I 
was feeling angry and hurt. Why did you let that 
woman, whom you know I can't bear, appropriate 
you and act as a cross between guardian angel and 
groom to you? And why did you look into her hor- 
rible sly eyes (they're lovely in shape and color, I 
know) as if you couldn't tear your own away? You 
know I am not a sentimental girl, who always wants 
the man she is engaged to to be behaving as if he 
had no eye for any other woman in the world. I 
never have been jealous of any one about you, and I 
am not jealous of Mrs. Victor now, only I won't have 
the game of your having some private understanding 
with her going on around me if I can help it. It is 
an insult to me that you should be very intimate 
with her, though she is my brother's widow, for I 

dislike her so much that you can't like her if you 
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love me. Don't think me very unreasonable and ill- 
tempered, but I can't stand anything that is done in 
the dark. If you are sorry that you are engaged to 
me, and she has found it out and pities you, and you 
prize her pity — say so, and I will let you go at once. 
Once more, forgive me if I am only imagining 
things, and so wronging you ; but I am not given to 
imagining things. I am quite sure that if I found I 
was unhappy enough to like any one else well enough 
to induce me to put you in the second place even for 
a minute, that I should break it off and have done 
with it. 

" I am afraid I have been cross, but I am still your 
own affectionate Bells." 

Her spirit is considerably perturbed, but her heart 
is lighter when she has written this to her lover. As 
is usually the case in these affairs, it was the woman 
who had vexed her, but it is on the man that she 
vents her vexation. She is conscious of this — con- 
scious, too, that there is something undignified in 
resenting the fancied slight in the vehement and 
exhaustive way in which she is resenting it in this 
letter. But Belle has no tricks of finesse or conceal- 
ment about her. She knows it is her due that Sir 
Walter Larington should stand by her and avert any 
humiliation from her, of however slight an order 
that humiliation may be, and she will have her due, 
or will have nothing more to do with Walter. 

Still, a chill strikes this warm, bright young spirit 
of hers when Walter comes over the next day, late 
in the afternoon, after he has received that letter, 
and makes not the most distant allusion to its con- 
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tents. In fulfilment of her engagement, Mrs. Victor 
Dacres has gone over to Hindringham House to 
luncheon with the squire, and has not yet returned. 
Mr. Dacres is busy in the schoolroom with his boys. 
Belle and Sir Walter walk up and down on the ter- 
race for half an hour, during which promenade she 
discourses lightly enough on every topic that she can 
think of, excepting the one of which her letter was 
full. As for him, he rarely speaks, but when he does 
it is on some subject that is utterly irrelevant to 
anything she has touched. 

"Belle," he says at last, "what day did Mrs. Vic- 
tor come here?" And Belle, who has had more than 
enough of Mrs. Victor, answers : 

"I forget. How has she managed to creep into 
your mother's good graces in the course of a day or 
two?" 

" They met at Cherbourg, and before that, I believe 
— at least I've heard something about it." 

"Then she has told me a story, for she implied 
that she was a stanger to Lady Larington till that 
time at Cherbourg." 

" I don't know much about it," Walter says wear- 
ily. " My poor mother tells me she was very kind." 

" And Uncle John finds her so absolutely charming 
that he has put himself and his carriage at her abso- 
lute disposal, and Aunt Anna kept dinner waiting 
the other night for an hour because Mrs. Victor for- 
got to dress in time. My sister has made quite a 
success, and carried the whole family, with the 
exception of Tito, Laird, and myself," says Belle 
sarcastically. 

" You don't like her?" he asks. 
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" Not much, to tell the truth ! She's too old to play 
the ing&nue in the way she does. A woman who 
entrapped a boy, years younger than herself, six 
years ago, is not as simple as she pretends to be when 
simplicity suits her!" 

" How long is she going to stay? 9 ' Sir Walter asks ; 
and Belle answers: 

" Exactly as long as it suits her, I may safely say." 

Then there is a pause. Neither of them refers to 
Belle's letter of reproach and defiance. 

" Come in and see papa," Belle says at last, "and 
stay and dine. I want to hear Mrs. Victor offer her 
condolences to you when she comes back from be- 
fooling Uncle John." 

" Not to-night," he repeats. u Come over and see 
my mother to-morrow, and don't repeat to her what 
you have been saying about Mrs. Victor. It would 
upset her, you know, to think she was deceived, and 
she really does like Mrs. Victor. Besides, it would 
be a pity for you to have a quarrel with her." 

u My dear Walter," Belle says scornfully, " don't 
fear that for a moment. It would not look well to 
quarrel with dear Victor's sister just yet. Her sweet 
eyes would dilate with horror at the idea." 

" She is clever," Walter says meditatively. Then, 
having assured himself by a glance into the drawing- 
room through the uncurtained window that the only 
occupants of it are the rector, Aunt Anna and Tito, 
who has happily recovered from his late indisposition, 
he goes in, and he and Mr. Dacres have a comfort- 
able and confidential chat about what he will do now 
he has come into his kingdom. 

Belle's home is a very happy one, and she is not 
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in a hurry to leave it, even for the splendor of Har- 
leston House; nor is she impatient to be married for 
the sake of being Lady Larington. Still, in spite of 
this non-impatience, and in spite of her indignant 
letter of the night before, it strikes her with painful 
surprise that this evening Walter makes no allusion 
of any sort to the future which they have agreed to 
spend together. She does not appear to enter into 
his consideration at all as he talks to her father about 
the possibility there is of his going abroad for a year 
or two, and letting Harleston for that time. 

" Two or three years' travel would do you good, 
probably," says the rector; "at the same time, I am 
averse on principle to the system of absenteeism. 
No tenant for a year or two can take the interest in 
either the people or the place which a landlord, whose 
ancestors have occupied it for generations, ought to 
take, and does take generally." 

Mr. Dacres says this warmly and earnestly, and Sir 
Walter listens with respectful attention. 

"I haven't yet settled what I shall do," he says 
presently, rising up to go; and Belle feels that she is 
altogether outside his consideration in the matter. 
Some deeper interest than he has ever felt for Belle 
has been awakened in him since he parted with her 
to go to his father's funeral. Has it been awakened 
by another woman? By a new love or an old? 

She is asking herself these questions while he is 
taking leave of the others. When it comes to her 
turn, she is so occupied with her subject that she 
makes no effort to rise from her seat. 

"Come out to the door and see a fellow off," he 
says, drawing her up by her hand ; and as she is only 
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serious, not resentful, she goes out into the hall with 
him. 

u You won't set my mother against Mrs. Victor, 
will you, Belle?" he pleads; " I am so afraid of there 
being a row." 

u How could there be 'a row,' even if I do tell your 
mother that I neither quite like nor quite trust my 
brother's widow?" Belle asks. 

" Well, there would be explanations asked for, and 
a fuss made, and all that is hateful. I can't bear to 
have a lot of women squabbling about me." 

u Squabbling isn't a pretty word, Walter, and you 
have never known me guilty of it." 

u No; but you would fight with Mrs. Victor for a 
brass farthing. I'm sure of it, and you would be 
sure to seem in the wrong, for you would be outright 
about it, and she'd be — well, I know what she would 
be." 

u You know her! for how long?" Miss Dacres un- 
warily puts in. 

" I mean I know her sort and I know what she 
would say an how she would say it. I wish she had 
never come," he says almost savagely; "I see she'll 
be the cause of no end of trouble and annoyance be- 
fore she is satisfied." Then he bids Belle good-night, 
reminds her of her promise to visit his mother on the 
morrow, and departs by a short cut across the fields, 
by which he escapes a meeting with Mrs. Victor Da- 
cres, who is just returning from her long day well 
spent with the old squire. From the servants at the 
Rectory the servants at the House had already re- 
ceived such an account of the " poor young master's 
widow" as to make them regard her with secret dia- 
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favor. But as they were well-trained, they waited 
upon her with an obsequious attention that made her 
long to domineer over an equally good, perhaps even 
a better, staff in her own right. There was really a 
great deal to see in the fine old house, which had 
been built in the days before the Wars of the Roses. 
It had suffered somewhat in those days, but, later on, 
when the star of York was in the ascendant, the 
Dacres', who had always been partisans of the White 
Rose, were enriched again by gifts of estates and 
money which had been stolen from the Lancastrians 
by Edward of York. The house was rebuilt on a 
grander scale, other estates which had been bestowed 
upon the Dacres were sold, and with the proceeds more 
land round the Hindringham estate was acquired. 
After this they went on possessing themselves of 
treasure from various lands for generations : treasures 
of art, beauty, and costliness filled the huge old cup- 
boards and secret hiding-places in the thickness of 
the various walls — treasures that were now unearthed 
and displayed in massive stately cabinets and on an- 
tique buffets ; treasures, it may be added, that made 
Mrs. Victor Dacres' mouth water, now when she 
looked upon them and realized the wealth they rep- 
resented. 

It takes them a long time to make the tour of the 
great entrance hall alone, for the squire is very 
prosy about all that appertains to his ancestral be- 
longings, and she is very patient and will not hurry 
him by even so much as one look of absent-minded- 
ness. Moreover, there is real pleasure to the woman 
who is panting to possess these things in looking at 
them, and appraising their value, and thinking how 
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other people would envy her the possession of them, 
and be gnawed by the fangs of that greedy beast, 
covetousness, if she ever did secure them to herself. 
She forgot Walter Larington's title, and the grand, 
strong, manly beauty of Laurence Blake, as she 
looked at the jewelled swords from Damascus, the 
bowls and goblets of gold silver and ivory, the rare 
old Oriental china, that was worth perhaps even 
more than the gold and silver, and the carved oak 
throne-like old chairs that stood about in the hall, 
that was first thickly carpeted and then strewn over 
with tiger, cheetah, and other skins. 

u It is all so beautiful, so exactly like a dream I 
must have had — oh! hundreds of times," she says 
speciously. " Only in my dreams something always 
fettered my feet, and I couldn't walk round and look 
at them. Or if I could move and was going to touch 
anything, I always woke — to a life that is not full 
of beautiful things." 

She says this so softly and tenderly that the squire, 
who is but an old goose after all, where women are 
concerned, half chokes with emotion, under the im- 
pression that this lovely, smooth creature must have 
had a rough time of it — thanks, perhaps, to the 
blind and obtuse obstinacy with which her late hus- 
band's kith and kin have hitherto stood aloof from 
her. 

"Come, come, my dear!" he says consolingly, 
" your days of waking to find that your dreams of 
beauty are only dreams are over now, you know." 

Tears come into her eyes, making them lovelier 
than before. Judiciously she does not permit these 
tears to fall, for there is something oii her face which 



she hastens to add : " And, I too, understand y 
all, understanding is only another word fo 
thy' ; and how could I fail to be sympatt 
you y who so exactly embody my ideas of wl 
should be? Come and sit down now. Th< 
of having a little quiet talk with you will 1 
even than the pleasure of looking at the lovi 
you have been showing me." 

She leads him to a fine old well-padded t 
ioned settle hard by. His ancestors had 
tented to rest upon its unupholstered hard wo 
but it was into a very soft and yielding sej 
sank, with Mrs. Victor by his side. 

" My dear " 

* No, it is to be 'Lily* !" she interrupts. 

" My — Lily !" he stumbles out effusively, 
have no conception how happy you are mt 
My dear old home has never been hone 
sweeter presence, though Queens, my deai 
have been entertained in Hindringham Hoi 
vou are the fairest of them all. Lilv — a. rani 



CHAPTER X. 

POOR GELKRT. 

The old Squire is picked up and refreshed exceed- 
ingly by his luncheon, but he would like to enjoy his 
sensations of renovation and refreshment quietly for 
a time. Mrs. Victor is quick to perceive this, and 
so, after inducting him into a very composing chair, 
making a cigarette and lighting it for him, and fin- 
ally placing the downiest of cushions behind his 
head, just where his fat, florid neck seems to require 
rest. She leaves him to his short doze, while she 
goes to ask the housekeeper to show her some more 
of the beautiful old place. 

"What a niece she is! What an angel she is! 
What a woman she is !" the old man thinks slum- 
berously, as he watches her leisurely leaving him. 
He has always prided himself intensely on having 
as u keen an eye for a woman as he has for a horse. " 
It is possible that to the keenness of this eye is due the 
fact of his never having married. The keen eye has 
always detected new beauties in some fresh female 
form before its admiration for the latest one has in- 
spired his tongue to entreat her to stay with him and 
be his legal love for life. His only looks have been 
woman's looks throughout the whole of his career, 

and, verily, it may be added that " folly's all they've 
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taught" him, since he is at this period ready to go 
into bondage of any kind to Mrs. Victor's beauty. 

" John would fly after a petticoat if you fluttered 
one on a marlinspike before him/' his father was 
wont to say of him ; and what was said of him in his 
youth applies with equal truth to him now in his ex- 
tremely green old age. 

It cannot be said that Mrs. Cooke, the housekeeper, 
is equally rapturous in her feelings towards this lady, 
who is a possible interloper. There is no poetry of 
motion in Mrs. Cooke's eyes in the way Lily swiftly 
wends her way from one room to another, and noth- 
ing 'angelic' in the calculating glances she bestows 
on all that is rich and rare. 

" She's as prying and inquisitive as if she thought 
she was to come into it all the same as if Master Vic- 
tor was alive," Mrs. Cooke tells the butler, and he 
shakes his head in a manlier that implies he does not 
like the look of things. 

"She called the master 'Jack' several times at 
lunch," he says, "and the Squire laughed and joked 
away with her as he'd be ashamed to do with Miss 
Belle. They tell me down at the Rectory that she 
and Miss Belle don't saddle their horses together, and 
that she gives more trouble and wants more waiting 
on than all the rest of the family put together. The 
boys, they call her Mrs. Crocodile. Some of them 
saw her yesterday crying like rain when she started 
in our carriage from the Rectory door for the funeral. 
But, bless your heart, some more of them met her in 
the middle of the drive, smiling away to herself as 
merrily as if she was going to her own wedding with 
Sir Walter." 
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"I hope we sha'n't have her here," Mrs. Cooke 
grunts; and the butler does not cheer her up much 
by saying : 

u Lor' bless you, she'll come if she have a mind to. 
It's her sort that gets their own way." 

Unconscious of and equally regardless of the poor 
impression she has made upon his household, Mrs. 
Victor goes back to her still slumbering host's side. 
Uncle John is not prepossessing to look upon in 
slumber. He is apt to turn of a purplish-red if he 
sleeps immediately after a full meal. At the present 
moment he appears to think he is smoking a pipe of 
strong tobacco, for he emits imaginary puffs at short 
intervals with much force and noise. For a few mo- 
ments she can hardly suppress laughter at the spec- 
tacle and the sounds. Presently both bore her, and 
she proceeds to awaken him in her own discreet 
way. 

She takes a chair by the fire, plants her elbows on 
her knees, bows her graceful neck, buries her face in 
her hands and begins to sob in a convulsive manner 
that gradually increases in volume, until it pierces 
through the fog of sleep like the wail of a syren. 
When he wakes up, dazed and startled, he has for- 
gotten where he is and who she is, but his keen eye 
alights with pleasure on the picture of beauty in dis- 
tress. 

Suddenly she looks up. Her eyes are tear-laden ; 
his senses come back to him with a leap, and he ex- 
claims: 

" Bless me, I haven't been asleep have I, my dear?. 
You're not crying, are you?" he adds, with real con- 
cern. She dabs her eyes with her handkerchief, 
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much as the Terrys do on the stage, forces a smile to 
chase away the tears, and says : 

"No! no! you wouldn't think that, only I have 
been too silly. While you were resting (and puffing 
away like a ridiculous old locomotive,) she adds men- 
tally, " I went round the dear old house, and couldn't 
help remembering how my darling Victor loved it; 
that was all." 

The Squire also has to blink away a few tears at 
this juncture. To be honest, he had never shared in 
the intense family devotion to Victor. Victor had 
unwarily allowed himself to be detected more than 
once in the act of giving a powerfully dramatic, if 
not strictly correct, imitation of his esteemed uncle's 
manner of strutting about, and ogling pretty bar- 
maids in his juvenile way. Victor had lamed a fav- 
orite hunter of the Squire's ; and finally, Victor had 
wounded the Squire's pride by marrying beneath 
him. This last sin ought to have been blotted out 
now that Victor's widow had so completely subju- 
gated Uncle John, but it is a curious fact that the cir- 
cumstance of Victor having made this charming 
creature his wife still rankled in the Squire's mind ! 
But now her pathetic allusion to the dead and out-of- 
the-way husband touched Uncle John so deeply, that, 
after blinking away his tributary tears, he rises up, 
and, patting her on the shoulder, comforts her, with 
a kindly kiss or two (he has a hairless face, and Lily 
holds the Spanish doctrine that " a kiss without a 
mustache is an egg without salt,") and tries to re- 
assure her gentle spirit with the words: 

" Well, well, my dear ! let bygones be bygones; we 
can't have everything we want, you know. Our re- 
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gret for him will not restore poor Victor to us, but 
we have each other still, and you at least can enjoy- 
all that is to be enjoyed at Hindringham House." 

"How kind you are! Sometimes I think that if I 
had known a man like you years ago, I should have 
been a better and a happier woman." (Unquestion- 
ably I should have been a richer one,) she thinks. 

Poor old fellow! dozens, hundreds of the women 
after whom his foolish heart has fluttered have ut- 
tered this parrot cry to him. He knows well when 
the sentence begins, " if I had known a man like you " 
exactly how it will end, but to-day from her lips it 
falls upon his ears with all the charm of novelty. 
He assures her, almost passionately, that under any 
circumstances it would have been impossible for her 
to have been a "better" woman than she is, and adds 
that all he can do in the future to make her happier 
shall be done. 

They have afternoon tea together out of an exqui- 
site Queen Anne service, that she hangs over with 
well-ordered rapture for a few minutes : at the end of 
that time — " That service must be yours, my dear !" 
— he tells her, with a tender pressure of the hand. 

Never was woman more greedy of gain, more ut- 
terly rapacious, than this special daughter of the 
horse-leech. But even she is a little embarrassed 
when, presently, he takes her into a room where the 
family jewel strong-boxes are kept, and gives her a 
diamond ring that blazes like the planet Venus on 
her finger. 

" I always meant it for Victor's wife. I didn't send 
you a wedding present. You must take it now," he 
says mendaciously. Then she asks, " Whak^riSk HS&ks 
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say at the Rectory when they see what magnificent 
presents you have given me?" And she affects to 
believe him, and makes him fatuously happy by say- 
ing that " he is the only man on earth from whom she 
would take such a valuable gift." As she hangs 
about his arm when she says this, and looks tempt- 
ingly pretty, he feels that, " after all, he can cut out 
any of the younger fellows with a pretty woman 
still." 

It is not a case of Samson and Delilah, or of Mer- 
lin and Vivien. Mr. Dacres is neither a remark- 
ably strong nor a remarkably wise man. It is simply 
a case of an old fool and a young rogue playing at a 
game which the rogue is sure to win from the be- 
ginning. 

Silly as the game is, there is much to be won at it; 
and Lily Dacres plays warily and does not make a 
single false move. When, finally, the carriage comes 
round to take her back to the Rectory, the Squire ex- 
periences a ghastly sense of coming loneliness and 
desolation which amounts to positive pain." 

" Thank Qod you are coming to see me again to- 
morrow," he says fervently. "The light of my life 
will be quenched if anything takes you away from 
me now." 

" How sweet it is to hear that I am of value and 
of use to some one at last; and how doubly sweet 
that that some one should be you, dear, kind Jack," 
she murmurs with equal fervor. And again the 
butler shivers with easily accounted for wrath as he 
reflects on the hideous machinations which are going 
on for the upsetting of the existing order of things 
at Hindringham House. 
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The diamond ring is on Mrs. Victor's slim finger 
when she sits down to the family dinner at the Rec- 
tory. The ring is well known to the whole family." 
It is one of the jewels which, without being an heir- 
loom, have a great amount of family interest attach- 
ing to it. It was brought into possession of the 
Dacres by the grandmother of the present Squire and 
Rector, who had it, her beauty, birth and breeding 
for her dowry, and nothing else. It had been worn 
with grace and glory, pride and honor by the mother 
of the two sonless men who now represent the fam- 
ily. That it should be adorning the finger of the 
unauthenticated Mrs. Victor now seems little less 
than sacrilege to Belle, who is peculiarly antagonistic 
to all pomp and vanities this night, in consequence 
of Walter's unexplicable manner just now. 

However, her disdainful young eyes turn them- 
selves from it after the briefest glance, and she will 
not allow herself to utter one biting or sarcastic re- 
mark about it; though a dozen rise to her tongue, 
she locks the gates of her lips. But Aunt Anna, 
who, from the cradle to the grave will always see 
the things that are before her, and speak of them 
as the spirit of truth within her compels her to speak, 
exclaims, with consternation in her tones : 

" Why, Lily, you have got the Kafford ring on !" 

Lily holds the hand with the ring on it out in- 
stantly for inspection. 

u It was so dear of him to give it to me," she says 

softly. u He tells me he had put it aside for years 

for Victor's wife, and though I am only Victor's 

widow, he has asked me to wear it. It's valuable to 

me from association. It came into the family, I 
7 
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hear, with a tocherless lass with a lang pedigree, like 
myself. " 

" It is far more valuable from the jeweller's point 
of view to you, I should think," Belle says, coldly; 
" is your case a duplicate of my great grandmother's? 
You are too modest if it is, for she was of very noble 
birth— an Irish baroness in her own right, counting 
the daughters of kings amongst her ancestresses." 

" I am so ignorant of the value of precious stones," 
Mrs. Victor says; "but here is a gem of feeling that 
I do know how to value." 

She picks a note from her pocket as she speaks. 
Belle recognizes Walter's handwriting and reads : 

"Will you accept Gelert from me; the dog and 

you are fond of one another, and I should like you 

to have him. 

"Walter Larington." 

" Given you Gelert ! — what a strange lad it is !" the 
Rector exclaims in perplexity* " he's evidently deter- 
mined on going abroad, and so thought he'd make 
sure of a home for his pet dog in his absence." 
* Belle's indignant spirit is in actual pain at this 
"insult", as she considers it. But it is the same 
spirit which made a mother of her race deck her head 
gaily .and show herself to the Lancastrian beseigers 
when her only son lay dead, lest they should think 
that a little more perseverance would enable them to 
conquer and take a place enfeebled by woe. Belle's 
clear, honest, proud eyes meet her tormentor's stead- 
ily, and it is only the ring of fearlessness and truth 
which make her tones seem loud after Mrs. Victor's 
low, sliding ones, as she says : 
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u Poor Gelert ! how I shall pity him if Sir Walter 
Larington doesn't always do exactly what you want." 

a How much better Tito is to-night. What a pleas- 
ure it is to see him on the table again," Mrs. Victor 
says suavely in reply to this. "But," she goes on, 
" after the experience of last night, I confess I feel 
rather distrustful of Tito. My dear old Jack told me 
to tell you," she goes on, looking confidingly round 
the circle, "that he never longed for anything so 
much in his life as to see us all round his table at 
luncheon to-morrow. He hopes you'll be punctual, 
as he means his cook to excel herself." 

" I have heard Uncle John say that to at least a 
hundred people," Belle remarks. 

" It's rather a pity that I shall not be able to get 
to Lady Larington's as early fts I promised to-mor- 
row afternoon," Mrs. Victor says, knitting her brow 
with a little air of vexation. 

" I am going to Lady Larington's too. We can 
leave Uncle John directly after luncheon ; he wants 
his nap, and hates people to hang about," Belle says. 

a You may go, dear, as early as you like, but I 
have pledged myself to stay with him for at least two 
hours — just during his quiet time, you know, the 
time he hates to have 'people about him' as you say, 
Belle; but he just fancies having me," 
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CHAPTER XL 

A CONTRADICTION STILL. 

Gelert Mrs. Victor's dog! Gelert given by Wal- 
ter to this woman, who has brought misery to the 
Dacres from the day of her first introduction to the 
unhappy boy who had married her up to the present 
time ! Belle can hardly believe that it is true, even 
though Mrs. Victor tosses the note over to her with 
the words : 

" What a thing it Is to have a lover who takes 
your whole family to his heart in the way yours does, 
Belle. I owe you a debt of gratitude for the fasci- 
nation you exercise over Walter Larington, for it is 
to your influence, of course, that I owe this good 
gift of a dog that I was coveting." 

Mrs. Victor says this in her silkiest manner when 
they have gone into the drawing-room together, leav- 
ing the Rector to the peaceful indulgence of his after- 
dinner smoke, and Aunt Anna to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of that little nap, which is sweeter — taken as it 
is in a chair, at the imminent risk of breaking one's 
neck — than any slumber we can have amidst the 
downiest surroundings in bed. 

Belle makes no movement to catch the note, but 

when it catches and rests on her arm, she picks it up 

and puts it on the mantelpiece. 

" Don't thank me for Gelert having fallen into your 
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hands," she says, coolly. "Poor old dog, I have no 
grudge against him." Mrs. Victor takes no notice 
of either words or tone, but goes on as if Belle had 
not spoken. 

" I am a little older than you, Belle, and I have 
had a great deal more experience of men and the 
world than you have. If you are a wise girl, you 
will listen to my advice. If you're stupid and pig- 
headed, you will not listen to it, but all the same I 
shall give it to you." 

"I shall be stupid and pig-headed," Belle says, 
hotly. 

u Probably ; it is what I anticipate your being, from 
what I have seen of you. Nevertheless, I shall give 
you the soundest advice that one woman can give 
another. It is this: don't go on letting Walter 
Larington feel that he is so very sure of you. Show 
him that there are other men in the world." 

The intense dislike for her which is expressed in 
Belle's face checks Mrs. Victor for a moment, then 
she asks: 

" Do you understand me?" 

" Perfectly." 

u I mean " Mrs. Victor is beginning, but Belle 

interrupts. 

" You mean that you would like to see me make a 
fool of myself with some other man, in order that 
Walter may be driven to some other woman for con- 
solation? Thank you. Your advice might be taken 
by our scullery-maid, who is afraid she is going to 
be jilted by the butcher's boy, but we don't listen to 
or act on such advice." 

They make a pretty picture, this pair, as Belle hurls 
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this defiance at her foe. The woman is lying back 
in a low, sloping chair, in a black jetted dress which 
clings to her shapely form as closely as a snake's 
skin. Her small brown-haired head is thrown back 
against the rich red velvet of the chair. Her hands 
— the diamonds flashing from one of them — are lying 
lightly and idly in her lap. Belle, in an old-gold 
silk gown that suits her rich, dark coloring to per- 
fection, stands by the mantelpiece. She has picked 
up a piece of knitting, a crimson silk sock for Wal- 
ter, on which she engages herself when the evenings 
are dull at the Rectory. At her feet Laird is 
stretched. As she rears herself up, and holds her 
head a trifle more haughtily, she looks like the em- 
bodiment of strong, healthy, handsome, unsullied 
womanhood ; while Mrs. Victor, stretched out at her 
sinuous length, might be a snake with a woman's 
head and face. 

" The scullery-maid may be wiser in her generation 
than you, the daughter of a hundred Dacres, are, 19 
Mrs. Victor laughs. " However, I won't make my- 
self obnoxious by offering you any more advice. 
What shall we talk about? If you will start a topic, 
I will do my best to converse about it without offend- 
ing you. By the way, what do you generally find to 
talk about here when Sir Philip Larington isn't just 
dead, and Tito has not been in peril of his precious 
life?" 

u Conversation makes itself easy when people know, 
like and trust each other," Belle says; and Mrs. Vic- 
tor laughs in an amused way that makes the girl re- 
gret her words at once. 

" That was our case over at Hindringham House 
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this afternoon," she says presently. "Conversation 
made itself easy between my dear old Jack and my- 
self for the very reason you give." 

" Do you think it sounds well for you to call him 
'Jack'?" 

" He thinks it sounds well ; that's the chief point I 
have to consider," Mrs. Victor says gaily. "Why 
should the dear old boy be reminded every minute 
that he is not as young as he was? I take such an 
interest in him," she continues, looking at Belle 
steadily, "that I shall devote my time almost ex- 
clusively to him. You won't feel vexed with me for 
neglecting Walter even for him, will you? because, 
you see, Walter can have you whenever he likes. 
Ring the bell, will you, please? I want to tell them 
to bring Gelert in. Walter shall find that his confi- 
dence in me .is not misplaced, and that I do take care 
of his dear, noble pet." 

It must again be admitted that Belle Dacres has 
never been desperately, passionately and engrossingly 
in love with Sir Walter Larington. She has en- 
gaged herself to him for three excellent reasons. 
Firstly, he has asked her to do so; secondly, an ac- 
knowledged lover is like a five pound note or a Nas- 
myth hammer, a handy thing to have about a house; 
and thirdly, because she likes him better than any 
other man whom she has ever seen. Nevertheless, 
now, when Mrs. Victor orders Gelert in, and pets him 
in a pronounced manner, Belle can hardly possess her 
soul in patience. That this woman's hand should 
insert itself under the deerhound's collar, and lug 
him about the room at her pleasure with a right, is 
one of those cruel mortifications to Belle which men, 
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in sheer obtusity of feeling, do at times inflict upon 
the women they love best. 

There is no doubt about it that Mrs. Victor Dacres 
is a fine fly-fisherwoman wasted. She knows exactly 
where to throw her fly, and how to play her fish. It 
amuses her now, more than she ever hoped to be 
amused in this dull Rectory, to see the way in which 
Belle writhes while she (Mrs. Victor) talks balder- 
dash to Walter Larington's dog. But she has this 
satisfaction, at least. The deerhoundisavery surly, 
proud kind of beast, who has never been accustomed 
to have frivolous attentions bestowed upon him when 
he wants to sleep — or think. Accordingly, now he 
rather resents his new owner's attempt to make him 
exhibit canine devotion to her, and absolutely refuses 
to stir when she calls upon him to follow her from 
the room. 

" At least the dog is true !" Belle says to herself, 
with bitter-sweetness; and, for the first time since 
her engagement, she feels a tiny bit of resentment 
towards Walter. 

After the manner of women, she thinks, " If he 
had only done it in another way ! If he had told me 
right out that she had supplanted me. If he had 
only been more direct — or less sudden about it !" It 
is the old, old story. In whatever way a man writes 
Finis, the one to whom he dedicates the story feels 
that she would have liked it better if he had written 
it in " another way." 

At Harleston Hall things are not going smoothly. 
If Walter advances an opinion, or offers a suggestion 
that is adverse to his mother's whim of the moment, 
she instantly reminds him that he " is master here 
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now, and that of course it is only Belle Dacres whom 
he has to consider !" She hurls Belle at him at every 
turn — not in the loving way of old, but as if Belle 
were a bit of dynamite, who might be expected to 
explode all decent and existing arrangements at Har- 
leston Hall. 

" One would think that you didn't like Belle, to 
hear you speak, mother," he says to her at last; and 
Lady Larington stretches out her long, graceful arms 
and hands towards him in deprecation of the idea. 

u Not like Belle ! when it was I who first pointed 
out to you how adorable Belle is 1" she cries. " But 
how if I, as a mother, perceive that Belle does not 
love you as I would have my son loved by the woman 
he is going to honor with his name and trust with 
his honor? Ah, Walter, we women, to whom our 
sons are everything — yes, everything — grow wonder- 
fully clear-visioned when we see our son's futures 
obscured !" 

"It all amounts to this," he says rather crossly, 
" you don't want Belle here yet. Well, I am will- 
ing to wait, and she — Heaven knows she isn't anxious 
for the marriage to take place yet. Let things go 
on as they are, without you finding fault with Belle; 
she doesn't deserve it." 

" She has instigated you to say these cruel things 
to me — to me — the mother who bore you," Lady Lar- 
ington is beginning hysterically, when her daughter 
steps in calmly with the observation : 

" No, mamma; don't make a mistake now, or you 
will worry yourself about the consequences by-and- 
by. It's not Belle who is instigating Walter to say 
or do anything just now." 
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"Then who is it, I ask?" Lady Larington asks 
angrily ; and Ella replies : 

" Dear mamma, it would be cruel to rob you of the 
pleasure of finding out a thing for yourself. Walter, 
where is Gelert? Why don't we have him home 
now? or have you given him to Belle?" 

"I've not given him to Belle," he says rather 
sulkily. 

"Then let us have him home to-morrow. Dear 
old dog! he's a member of the family who can ill be 
spared. Staunch old pet !" 

Ella is a fair, sturdy girl of twenty, with a good- 
tempered round face, and honest, well-opened blue 
eyes like Walter's. Rather rough in manner — a fact 
which may be ascribed to her genuine horror of any- 
thing like pretence or humbug, and very frank in 
speech. 

" I can't have him back here, for I have given him 
to Mrs. Victor," Walter says testily. He is thor- 
oughly ashamed of the weakness of which he has 
been guilty in having surrendered to Mrs. Victor's 
blandishments so far as to give her a dog whom he 
does not like parting with at all. Consequently, he 
feels inclined to be cross with every one who, how- 
ever inadvertently, reminds him of his folly. He is 
not sure moreover, that Ella's remark is inadvertent. 

" Surely Walter is at liberty to give his own dog 
away?" Lady Larington puts in fractiously. 

" He is at liberty to give himself away too, it ap- 
pears," Ella says, regarding her brother steadily for 
a moment or two, during which he colors, looks an- 
noyed, and then asks her sharply : 

" What do you mean, Ella?" 
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* Only that you are openly proclaiming by giving 
her Gelert, that you have gone over to the side of a 
woman who is no friend of Belle's," Miss Larington 
says bluntly; and Walter almost growls out his an- 
swer : 

" It's rather hard that a fellow should be accused 
of * going over to the side 9 of any one just because 
he's civil to that person. There ought to be no 'sides' 
in the case, for the matter of that. Mrs. Victor and 
Belle are sisters " 

u — In-law, but not in love," Ella says; and then 
she goes off to her potting-house. 

Horticulture is Ella's favorite pursuit, and it is 
not easy to compute how many thousand plants she 
kills in the course of a year in her well-meant en- 
deavors to promote their rapid growth. But it 
amuses her, and prevents her interfering with her 
mother's more aesthetic pursuits, so Lady Larington 
encourages her daughter to ride her hobby unceas- 
ingly. 

It is the day of the family luncheon-party at Hind- 
ringham House, but, for some reason or other, Uncle 
John has omitted to invite Walter. For some rea- 
son or other, too, Sir Walter is sj ecially annoyed and 
sore at the omission, and in his secret heart blames 
Belle for it. He does not analyze his own ideas on 
the subject, but thinks briefly that it's Belle's doing, 
though why he should suspect Belle of a desire to 
see him slighted is a question he does not stay to ask 
himself. 

As soon as Belle can, after luncheon — at which 
Mrs. Victor's little queen-like airs of its being given 
entirely for her and in her honor — she orders Harle- 
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quin into her little dog-cart, and drives over to see 
Lady Larington, according to the promise to Walter. 
Though he has slighted and wounded her, the girl is 
far too generous to show any resentment to his 
mother. 

She finds Lady Larington in widow's mourning 
of the deepest dye. The skirt and body of her dress 
are covered with crape, and, in addition, she wears 
a crape train fastened on the shoulders, and falling 
about her in singularly graceful folds. The only bits 
of white about her are a small diadem of white crape 
on her head, and the long, slender hands, which are 
now reposing amid the folds of black crape on her 
lap. By her side, on a lower chair, Walter is seated, 
looking as if he had a headache — a very usual condi- 
tion with him after a prolonged interview with his 
mother. 

"My dear child, my dear Belle, " Lady Larington 
says effusively, forgetful on the instant of all that 
she has been saying and implying against Belle only 
half an hour ago, " I have been looking forward to 
this meeting with patience; still, I would not ask you 
to come to the house of mourning till your own incli- 
nation brought you here." 

She is giving Belle quite as warm a greeting as 
the girl had anticipated. Nevertheless, in some in- 
describable way she feels that Lady Larington is not 
quite so deeply attached to her as she was before she 
went abroad. As Belle is not conscious of having 
done anything to deserve that Walter's mother 
should cool toward her, she treats the vague altera- 
tion with unconcern, and proceeds as if she had not 
noticed it. 
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a I should have come before, but I thought you 
would rather be alone with Ella and Walter at first, " 
she says, and Lady Larington smiles seraphically as 
she replies : 

u Dear child, I am not blaming you at all. So few 
hearts are attuned to true sympathy t If it did not 
occur to you spontaneously to feel that you were 
drawn here to weep with those who weep, it was well 
you did stay away." 

Belle feels humbled and rebuked, and knows that 
she is feeling these things unjustly. Tears spring 
into her eyes, for she had been very fond of Sir Philip, 
and it seemed to her cruel that she should be accused 
of being lacking in sympathy for his bereaved wife. 
She steals her hand into one of Lady Larington's, 
and whispers : 

u Please forgive me ! I — I wished to come, only 

n and when she has got so far, Walter says aloud 

discontentedly : 

" Gome, mother ! it's too bad to try and make Belle 
feel wretched for not having come before; you know 
what you said to me only yesterday." 

Lady Larington flushes, and smiles faintly. 

" I am inconsistent, I daresay, dear, but you must 
bear with me. BeUe, you will not incite Walter to 
nurture feelings of anger toward his mother, now 
that she is helpless and in trouble, will you? I can- 
not help being sensitive to slights and unkindness 
in these early days of my woe." 

She is quite saintly in her manner of saying this. 
Belle feels as if she had been hard and 'unkind and 
unjust, and Walter feels the same thing, apparently, 
for he looks at her reproachfully. Yet, what has she 
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done? Lady Larington does not seem disposed to 
enlighten her on the score of her shortcomings, for 
she (Lady Larington) is lying back now with her 
eyes closed, and an expression of pain, borne with 
difficulty, but resignation, on her face. 

u Are you not well?" Belle murmurs, feeling that 
the situation is becoming insupportable; and Lady 
Larington feebly opens her eyes, and looks surprised 
to see the girl standing by her. 

" Poor child ! how should you understand my feel- 
ings?" she says, looking at Belle, as if she pitied 
that sinner profoundly for being so callous. " You 
have always walked in the sunshine," she goes on; 
" it is only those on whom the cold shadows of sor- 
row have fallen, and the blighting winds of adversity 
have blown, who can be in harmony with the af- 
flicted." 

Even as she says this, subduing Belle a good deal 
by her determined misconception as to the girl's 
frame of mind and conduct, it is obvious to Belle 
that the widow is not so woe-stricken and prostrated 
by grief as she assumes to be. Resting on a little 
table that stands by the arm of her chair, half con- 
cealed by the shawl that is thrown over it, lies a yel- 
low-backed French novel, and toward this her eyes 
are directed with a longing glance that convinces 
Belle she is yearning to get back to it; so, rather 
abruptly, but with the beet intentions, Belle says : 

"How is Ella?' May I go and find her?" 

" Ella is out in the grounds somewhere. Yes, go 
and find her by all means, but leave Walter with me 
for a little time — I have much to say to him." 

Belle bows her head in assent; but, as she is leav- 
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ing the room, she steals one look at her betrothed, 
and observes that an expression of deadly gloom has 
settled down upon his ordinarily open, cheerful, boy- 
ish face. 

** Will he always be in thrall to his mother, and 
leave me to take care of myself t" the girl finds her- 
self conjecturing sadly, as she lets herself out of the 
room, and proceeds in search of Ella. 

The shortest way to the greenhouse, where she ex- 
pects to find Ella, is through the library window and 
over the lawn. She has just gained the window, and 
is passing through it, when she catches sight of Uncle 
John's brougham trundling up the drive which leads 
to the front door. It is nice and kind and courteous 
of him*, she thinks, to have come again so soon to pay 
his respects to his old friend's widow in her afflic- 
tion. Bough, but intrinsically valuable old diamond 
that he is, Belle feels quite pleased with him, and 
takes a portion of the attention to herself; for, though 
she has a faint feeling of distrust for Walter's moth- 
er, she would have all her own people duly deferen- 
tial to that lady now, when, in the order of things, 
she will not reign much longer at Haiieston Hall, 
but will have to resign her throne to Belle. 

She runs along with a lighter heart than has been 
her portion since learning that Gelert has been given 
to Mrs. Victor. It does strike her as a little singu- 
lar, though, that neither Walter nor his mother should 
have alluded to the relations between Walter and 
herself. Presently she comes upon Ella re-potting and 
destroying seedlings. 

u Well, Belle," throwing down her trowel and giv- 
ing Belle a hearty kiss, "have you got it over with 
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mamma? Sit upon that bench, and tell me all about 
it." 

" Lady Larington seems vexed with me for not 

having come before — not that exactly " and Ella 

interrupts with a laugh : 

" Mamma is not annoyed with you one bit, Belle; 
but she has had a mode of treatment of herself sug- 
gested to her, and every one who does not pursue 
that mode of treatment will, for a time, be found 
wanting by mamma. Just at present she is the sen- 
sitive and sorely tried widow, struggling with her 
sorrow for the good of her son. And she does make 
the poor dear so wretched for his good, that I wonder 
he doesn't rebel against the solicitude." 

" Walter is very fond of his mother," Belle says; 
and Ella replies : 

" Walter isn't like me. When mamma says thingB 
to me that she doesn't mean, and I don't like, I tell 
her so plainly. Walter holds his tongue. Now, I 
have no great affection for your sister-in-law, to tell 
the truth ; so mamma doesn't venture to air Mrs. Vic- 
tor's opinions about me to my face; but all those who 
accept Mrs. Victor on her own terms may be quite 
sure that she will reward them according to their 
folly." 

" Do you mean that she has been saying anything 
against me to Lady Larington?" Belle asks, flushing 
with anger. 

" No. She wouldn't say a word 'against' you for 
the world. She keeps on assuring both mamma and 
Walter of that ; but she 'speaks well of you' in a way 
that makes me long to box her ears. She 'damns 
you with faint praise. ' To hear her speaking of you, 
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one would think that Walter was King Cophetua, 
and you the beggar maid." 

u Then she has discussed my engagement to Walter 
with Lady Larington?" Belle says; and once more 
she resolves to tell Walter that he must either break 
off his engagement with herself, or relinquish his 
intimacy with Mrs. Victor. 

tt We all do no good by worrying ourselves about 
her influence over mamma, for we shall neither of us 
arrive at the real reason of it," Ella says presently. 
"She was always turning up unexpectedly in our 
path abroad, and she always contrived to do us some 
little service, for which we were obliged to be civil. 
She flatters mamma by always agreeing with her 
latest enthusiasms. With all mamma's cleverness, 
she does allow designing people to make such a 
dupe of her." 

Belle does not say, " Do you think Mrs. Victor de- 
signing?" partly because it is obvious to her that 
Ella does think so, and partly because she sees Wal- 
ter crossing the lawn, on his way to join them. Ella 
looks up as he approaches, and says hurriedly : 

"Dear old Walter! After all, mamma ought to 
think herself lucky in having such a son. He con- 
sults her and lets her direct him, just as though he 
were a cipher, and not the master of everything. It 
will be a good thing for him when he takes the reins 
into his own hands, and I hope you will make him 
do it when you marry him." 

" If we ever are married," Belle says; and, before 
Ella can answer, Sir Walter is with them. 
8 



CHAPTER XII. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 

Belle is feeling cross and constrained, and cross- 
ness and constraint are very visible in her manner 
when Walter joins them. It seems to her that there 
has been something very marked in Lady Laring- 
ton's total abstinence from all allusion to the engage- 
ment. Before going abroad with Sir Philip to those 
mud-baths whose nastiness proved unavailing to re- 
store him to health, she had kissed and blessed Belle, 
and bestowed upon her, in addition to the benedic- 
tion, an old and valuable ring that had been a gift to 
one of her ancestresses from Marie Antoinette. This 
ring is not on her finger now, and Walter, remark- 
ing its absence, says: 

" Belle, have you lost that ring my mother gave 
you?" 

"Lost it? No, of course not," the girl answers 
quickly. " Only when I am going to drive Harle- 
quin, I always take my rings off; he pulls so that 
they hurt my fingers. Is Uncle John here still ?" 

Sir Walter nods assent. 

"Did you see him drive up?" he asks. 

" Yes ; just as I was coming out through the li- 
brary window." 

"And did you see who was with him?" he con- 
tinues. 

114 
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"No," Belle says; but at the same time she feels 
perfectly sure who Uncle John's companion is. 

"Mrs. Victor came with him," Walter says, with 
a half chuckle. " She told my mother that you had 
driven off without even asking her if she would like 
to come, and that, if it had not been for Mr. Dacres' 
courtesy in lending her his carriage, she would not 
have been able to get here at all." 

u I certainly shall never ask her to go out with me. 
I have quite enough of her at home. She could have 
come in papa's carriage, and she knows it, only she 
prefers to use Uncle John's, and at the same time 
make me seem a gauche girl in Lady Larington's 
eyes." 

u Don't get into a wax, there's a darling !" Wal- 
ter says imploringly; and Ella cries : 

u Belle, if I were you I'd just walk straight in and 
tell Mrs. Victor that she's mischievous in making it 
appear that she couldn't get the Rectory carriage, 
and that you were trying to keep her away from 
here. Why should she be allowed to make mamma 
believe that you are uncourteous, and that she is 
driven to take refuge in running after your Uncle 
John? He's weak-hearted, and not too strong- 
headed, Belle, and you will be letting her get him 
under her sway completely if you don't take care." 

Ella has thrown down her trowel, taken off her 
gloves, upset a boxful of seedlings, and generally 
prepared for action. 

"Come in and face her," she urges, but Walter 
hesitates. 

"I am not going in again. Come and have a 
stroll, will you, Belle?" 
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"No; I'll go and say good-by to Lady Larington. 
Come home and dine with us, Walter? Come in 
with me and tell your mother you're going to drive 
me home." 

He does as she asks him, but he does it unwill- 
ingly, and her heart is heavy within her as her feet 
cross the threshold of the door of Lady Larington's 
room. The widow has revived considerably since 
Belle left her. She is sitting erect now, laughing 
heartily at the description Mrs. Victor is giving of 
the days of her sojourn at the Rectory. Belle feels 
that they are the subject of her ridicule, though she 
only hears the words : 

" There is no such thing as intellectual intercourse 
to be held with any one in the house, for the ruling 
spirit evidently thinks the companionship of a cat 
and a dog quite enough for me." 

She pauses abruptly, but does not look one bit con- 
fused when Belle walks into the circle, saying : 

"I have come to say 'good-by,' Lady Larington." 
But Uncle John fidgets uneasily on his chair, and 
looks confused, and as if he hoped Belle would not 
regard him as a traitor. Apparently he is sorry for 
something he has done or left undone, he is not clear 
which. 

Lady Larington emerges from among her downy 
cushions, and holds up her face to be kissed. 

" Good-by, my child," she says impatiently ; " I am 
sorry you can't stay with us a little longer." 

" Belle has so much to do at home," Mrs. Victor 
puts in; "a number of disconsolate little boys are 
hanging about waiting for her return; there will be 
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3 and no jumping over hurdles on bare-backed 

all she goes back." 

may be speaking kindly and candidly, but — 

>es not think so! 

le's a bit of a tomboy still, I'm afraid," Un- 

q says, by way of making things pleasanter, 

• idea of her being condemned for her boyish 

ties by Uncle John, who has fostered them 

life, strikes Belle as being so irresistibly 
hat she begins to laugh. 
» boys will be disappointed of their races with 
1 I shall not indulge in anything so unlady- 
jumping over a furze bush on a barebacked 
5-day, Uncle John ; for Walter is going to 
ome with me and stay to dinner, " Belle says, 
little bit of malice in her triumph that is, 
1, only human and perfectly natural. 
Iter has forgotten for the moment that he is 
re now, and that therefore he must stay and 
in the guests who are kind enough to come to 
I house and take pity on me in my solitude, " 
dy Larington, looking for approbation at Mrs. 

and Belle knows that she is being worsted, 
she cannot say exactly how or by whom. 
3quin is announced as being at the door, 
•arington becomes quite maternal now Belle 
r going, 
ap up your throat, Belle; these early April 

e cruelly deceptive. Tell Sir Walter " she 

nning, when Walter himself comes in, and 
s on: 

Walter, here you are. Make Belle wrap up 
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well, and as soon as you have seen Ijer off, I want to 
speak to you." 

" I am going with Belle," Walter says shyly but 
gruffly. 

"My dear boy! Belle knows that is impossible; 
as we have friends to dinner, she will excuse you. 
Surely, if I make an effort to keep up, you must be 
here to help me. Good-by, Belle; my love to dear 
Aunt Anna." 

" I can drive you back if you like," Belle pauses to 
say sarcastically to Mrs. Victor; but the sarcasm is 
thrown away upon that lady, who answers, with the 
indifference and langor she always displays toward 
Belle: 

" Lady Larington is kind enough to wish me to 
stay and dine here to-night: and you know what a 
privilege I count it to be with her. Uncle John will 
take me home safely; so I need not trespass on your 
kindness to send the carriage for me." 

What an arch-traitress and enemy to every one of 
them Belle feels her to be. Treacherous even to Lady 
Larington in some occult way which the girl's mind 
cannot see through yet. 

" Walter," Belle says, as he is despondently settling 
her in her .pony-carriage, " Mrs. Victor will make 
some of us very miserable before she has finished." 

" She has made some of us miserable enough al- 
ready, heaven knows," he answers. And there is a 
power and depth of gloom about her lover which 
Belle has never observed in him before. It really 
gives him dignity. Involuntarily she stretches out 
her hand and he grasps it — not as a lover grasps the 
hand of his love, but as a man grasps the hand of a 
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trqsty friend and comrade. "And I will be friend 
and comrade to him, whatever comes; but I shall 
never be Lady Larington," the girl says to herself 
sadly, as she drives home. 

The talk at the Rectory dinner is invariably more 
about events than persons. The Hector is a wide 
reader, and Belle would feel ashamed of herself if 
she could not throw the conversational ball when he 
tosses it lightly toward her. This day they adjust 
several screws that are loose in China, speculate as 
to who will eventually fill the great lost leader's place 
in Ireland and Home Rule, and have a little to say 
about the Triple Alliance. Then Belle opens up the, 
to her, more interesting topic of home politics by spy- 
ing: 

u Walter wanted to come home with me and dine 
here to-night, but Lady Larington wouldn't let him." 

"She does cling to Walter, she always did/' Aunt 
Anna says, with sweet serenity. " Still, she might 
have spared him to-night, as she had Mrs. Victor." 

u And Uncle John," Belle says quietly. 

The Rector has borne the news that they are to be 
deprived of his daughter-in-law's society this even- 
ing with the greatest composure; but now, at the 
mention of his brother being Mrs. Victor's companion 
at Harleston Hall, he stirs himself up, looks amazed, 
and says : 

"Your Uncle John dining at Harleston to-night 
too? Well! well!" 

The Rector says no more than this, but the way 
in which he says it shows his hearers that he has not 
liked the sound of something he has heard. 

" And Uncle John is going to bring Mrs. Victor 
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home to-night; so we needn't send the carriage for 
her," Belle goes on. 

" I think John seemed to forget to-day at luncheon 
once or twice that Lily was not the only Dacres in 
the room," Aunt Anna says, blushing prettily. " She 
is so very — very demonstrative in her manner tow- 
ard him, that I suppose he thinks that we, who are 
not so much so, are indifferent about him." 

"I don't think he thinks about us at all," Belle 
says. " Uncle John is a bit of a goose — yes, he is, 
papa; don't shake your head at me — and he thinks 
that it's because he is such a delightfully attractive 
man still that Mrs. Victor cares about him, and calls 
him her 'dear old Jack.'" 

" I sometimes wish that she would remember that 
he was her husband's uncle, and is the head of our 
house, and treat him in a more dignified manner. 
But she is impulsive, poor thing, very impulsive." 

" She has the best regulated impulses I ever met 
with ; they always land her in a remunerative situa- 
tion," Belle says scornfully. " Don't wag your head 
at me, Aunt Anna. Tito and I have suffered from 
her already, therefore we have been the first to find 
her out." 

The Rector looks at Belle with the kind, caution- 
ing expression which his face wore, she remembers, 
when she was a little child addicted to the utterance 
of hasty words, and he used to counsel her to " put a 
bridle in her mouth." 

" It's nonsense, papa," she says, getting up and seat- 
ing herself on the arm of his chair, as soon as the 
servants have left the room. " She tried to poison 
Tito, and he hates her, though she failed." 
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" But you have no reason for thinking hardly of 
her as far as you're concerned yourself, my dear?" 

" Have I not? She has tried to poison Walter's 
mind against me, and succeeded; and I don't know 
yet whether I care or not." 

Belle jumps up, and is out of the room before her 
father can answer her — to his infinite relief, it must 
be confessed. Belle's statement that her sister-in- 
law had tried to poison Tito has shocked him; but 
this is as nothing compared with the horror he feels 
that his son's wife should be playing a false game be- 
tween his daughter and her lover. This horror again 
in turn recedes before that he experiences on hearing 
Belle declare that she " didn't know yet whether or 
not she cared that Walter's mind should be poisoned 
against her." "Not care" how his mind stood af- 
fected toward her when he was the man she had 
promised to marry ! " Not care" whether this mar- 
riage which, from the worldly as from most other 
points of view, had seemed such a safe and splendid 
one were broken off or not! 

As a father, to say nothing of being a man with a 
big social stake in the county, and one, also, who 
held rather exalted views as to the sanctity of the 
vows which young people interchange when they be- 
come engaged, the Rector feels too "much upset" to 
go into the drawing-room at all this evening. He 
sits over the dining-room fire reading his paper, with 
Tito on a cushion at his feet. Accordingly, he is not 
present when, by-and-by, Mrs. Victor, followed by 
Uncle John, enters the drawing-room. 

"You are early," Belle says cheerfully. She has 
been enjoying one of Mrs. Oliphant's quiet, vigorous, 
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polished pictures of real life, and she has been so ab- 
sorbed in it that she has forgotten to wonder what 
Mrs. Victor is about, or why she is late. 

"It is 11 o'clock," Lily says, sinking down on to 
the sofa, and smiling sweetly upon Uncle John, who 
is vociferously claiming everybody's gratitude for 
having brought this sweet creature home safely. " I 
suppose eleven is an early hour for you country 
ladies to tear yourselves away from the unaccus- 
tomed delights of a dinner-party. Dear Lady Lar- 
ington and I had our pleasant little chat, and Uncle 
John — dear Jack — well I won't call you 'Uncle JohiL' 
again — and Walter settled all the local politics to 
their mutual satisfaction. Altogether, it was very 
nice. I shall like to have many such evenings. It 
is a pity you didn't stay." 

"I don't remember Lady Larington asking me, 
and I am not good at inviting myself," Belle retorts; 
then, just as Belle is beginning to feel sorry for being 
unamiable, she sees a smile of bare-suppressed amuse- 
ment at her evident annoyance flit over Mrs. Victor's 
face. 

The Squire takes his leave soon, and, as he is leav- 
ing the room, Belle sees that he has left his magnifi- 
cent fur carriage-rug lying over the back of the chair, 
whence it had slipped from Mrs. Victor's lithe form. 

"Here's your rug, Uncle John," Belle says, gath- 
ering it up, and carrying it to the door; but he looks 
back, with his old face positively rosy and shiny 
with blushes, as he says : 

"It's not mine any longer. This dear lady has 
done me the honor of accepting it." 

Incontinently Belle, in her deep disdain, drops the 
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unoffending fur rag at her feet, and steps clear of it, 
as if it were pollution. 

u It's what I have been sighing for all my life, " 
Mrs. Victor says, picking up one end of it; " but I'm 
a very economical woman, and I've never had any 
one to give me anything pretty before I knew you, 
dear Jack. 

Then she picks up one end of the rug, and trails it 
upstairs after her like a savage queen's train, as Un- 
cle John at length tears himself away. 

Presently she comes running down again, face 
flushed, eyes wider open than usual, and gleaming 
with delight. 

"Belle," she says, "will you lend me Harlequin 
and your trap to-morrow? I want to go to Thorpe 
early — on business." 

u You may have him," Belle says coldly. 

" I found this telegram up in my room. Idiots, 
not to send it on to me," she explains; but Belle will 
not ask a question. 



CHAPTER XHI. 

NOT YET. 

The telegram which sent Mrs. Victor flying down- 
stairs to ask for the loan of Harlequin and Belle's 
pony trap the next morning, with something like 
genuine enthusiasm, contained the following words : 

"Shall be in Thorpe to-morrow. Wire to me 
when I can see you at The Feathers to-morrow. 

Blake." 

Her first impulse had been to wait till the morn- 
ing, and then send him a wire to the effect that he 
was not to come till she could write to him. Her 
second was that it would be wiser to have an un- 
supervised personal interview with him than either 
to wire or write. Things sometimes leaked out 
through the medium of the local telegraphists, she 
had been told, and, as for writing ! — well, she would 
derive more personal pleasure from seeing him than 
any amount of correspondence could give her, so, 
as she prized her personal pleasure highly, she obeyed 
her second impulse. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her determination to obey 

it, she questions the expediency of it a dozen times 

this night after having committed herself to the 

statement that she wanted " to go into Thorpe early 

on business !" She had no dread of interference or 
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inquiry on the part of any one of the Dacres. She 
recognized this, that they were singularly uninquis- 
itive, among their other traits of gentle breeding. 
Whatever her "business" in Thorpe might be, it 
would pass unquestioned, and be carried through 
without let or hindrance from any member of the 
Rectory household. But what she did dread was her 
own weakness ! For the sake of indulging in that 
"personal pleasure" which the mere sight of him 
gave her, she might be tempted to forget the luxuri- 
ous — the brilliant, even — possibilities which were 
opening before her from other sources. However, 
she would conquer her weakness, and still enjoy the 
dear delight of seeing him, and seeing that he loved 
her still ! 

u Can you drive yourself, or would you like to have 
Floyd's boy?" Belle asks a little contemptuously, 
when her sister-in-law comes down, arrayed for her 
drive and business in Thorpe the next morning. Mrs. 
Victor has put on a finely braided navy-blue serge : 
a little round toque to match it sits upon her brown 
hair. Her long Russian leather gauntlet gloves look 
as if they had been moulded on to her hands. There 
is nothing taggy or floating or superfluous about her 
costume. It is as neat and trim, as close without 
being tight, as any lady whip could design or desire. 

Nevertheless, Belle has an intuition that the work- 
man-like appearance is not to be relied upon, and 
that Harlequin is likely to detect the fraud. Conse- 
quently, she offers the services of Floyd's boy, who, 
small as he is, has had vast experience, and, with 
some degree of truth, regards himself as a more 
dashing — if not more careful — whip than his father. 
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The slightly contemptuous accent which Belle un- 
intentionally infuses into the offer of the services of 
Floyd's boy settles the matter at once. 

"I will drive myself, thank you," says Mrs. Vic- 
tor; and then she adds what she knows will aggra- 
vate Belle, without giving the latter an excuse for 
showing resentment, " Harlequin hasn't a 'particle 
of vice,' I have heard you say a dozen times; and as 
he doesn't seem overburthened with spirit either, I 
won't take up the boy's time to drive him." 

She looks at Belle laughingly as she says this, 
stepping into the little trap, and taking the reins as 
she does so; and Belle stands by silently and waits. ' 

" The pony've got a wonderful fine mouth, ma'am,'' 
the groom says cautioningly ; and lovely Lily, who 
has no notion of what is intended to be conveyed to 
her by these words, says imperiously : 

"Let him go." 

The groom relinquishes the reins and steps back, 
and Harlequin goes up into the air. The hand that 
is on Harlequin's mouth is a heavy and uncertain 
one, beautiful though it is. Accordingly, he rears, 
runs back, and rears again, and finally tries to make 
for the lawn, on the brink of which he is stopped by 
Floyd's boy. 

"He's a nasty, ill-tempered, badly-broken little 
beast," Mrs. Victor says angrily. "I couldn't un- 
dertake to drive such a rough-mannered, stupid 
thing on any account; the boy may come. And 
really, Belle, if Walter Larington doesn't give you 
something better soon than this little pie-bald horror, 
it will look as if he were not very careful about your 
neck." 
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" You needn't excite yourself about it now," Belle 
says quietly. " Your neck is safe enough ; the boy 
can drive" And with that, she turns sharp round 
find goes into the house ; while Harlequin speeds daw n 
the drive swiftly and smoothly as an arrow, wider 
the clever handling of Floyd's boy. 

To be baffled in doing something which we have 
attempted to do, and then to be laughed at for our 
pains, is an experience which falls to the lot of the 
majority. It is always bitter. The smiles with 
which we endeavor to respond to our friends' heart- 
less mirth are rather sickly. But we can bear it 
more or less well if we have had any reasonable ex- 
pectation of being able to accomplish the thing at- 
tempted ; but if, as in Mrs. Victor's case, we have 
rushed upon our fate in gross ignorance and insolent 
presumption, then the verdict, " Serves you right \" 
is especially ugly hearing. 

The little untoward incident of Harlequin's bad 
start affected Mrs. Victor a good deal. Belle had 
smiled scornfully, and the groom had coughed be- 
hind his hand, and Floyd's boy had grown absolutely 
joyous, while Harlequin was rampant. It was a 
trifle, a mere trifle, and Mrs. Victor would have 
swept it away from her mind as an unconsidered 
thing but for this little fact, that the man she was 
going to meet was a splendid horseman and whip; 
and it seemed an uncomfortable coincidence that she 
should have received her first check, her first humil- 
iation while trying to drive to meet him this day. 

Moreover, it was very much upon the cards that 
she might be a great country lady soon, and then, by 
sheer force of pluck and cleverness, she would do all 
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the things that great country ladies who are to the 
manner born do. She would learn to ride and drive ; 
drive not one miserable little spotted pony like 
Belle's, she told herself, but a tandem and a four-in- 
hand, and anything else remarkable that could be 
turned out for money. 

Meanwhile, it was ignominious to have been 
worsted by Harlequin, and smiled at by the groom, 
for the story would get abroad, and grow in the tell- 
ing; and when she becomes the country lady which 
she intended to become, those who were envious of 
her great luck would have the pleasure of being able 
to say, " When she came to the Rectory she hardly 
knew a horse's head from its tail, and now see her 
shamming familiarity with them on the strength of 
having had a few lessons. Certainly the woman is 
adaptive!" She found herself forming the words of 
this last sentence, and almost uttering them aloud, 
so strongly was she impressed with the prophetic 
conviction that she would hear them said in that 
glorious coming by-and-by, which she was fore- 
shadowing for herself. 

Foreshadowing for herself in a vague way, but with 
great accuracy of detail, even though she was on her 
way to see the only man who had ever stirred that 
queer piece of organism, her heart, with anything 
like real feeling. She was giving herself two alter- 
natives, too, as she schemed, and he was not one of 
them. 

At the same time, her heart throbbed with passion- 
ate pleasure at the prospect of meeting him, and her 
lovely lazy eyes glowed with the fire of the only real 
oassion of her life. 
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She had herself well under control, though, and 
there was no trace of impatient anticipation in the 
glance she sent round in search of him as she drove 
into The Feather's yard. Somehow or other she had 
thought that he would divine she would come herself 
instead of sending a telegram, so she expected to find 
him waiting for her when about noon she drove into 
the yard. 

In the midst of the disappointment she felt at not 
seeing him there, a gleam of satisfaction shot athwart 
her prudent soul. It was just as well that Floyd's 
boy should not be able to go back to the Rectory with 
the report that " Mrs. Victor was met by a strange 
gentleman in the yard." It was more in accordance 
with her nature and habit to do things in an under- 
hand, rather than in an above-board, way. She al- 
ways preferred a sinuous, moral or social course to a 
straight one." In a few moments a further pru- 
dently protective reflection struck her. It would be 
just as well to make Captain Blake understand that 
she had not come in purposely to see him. She 
would impress upon himthaT the seeing him was 
merely an accidental circumstance, and that the real 
object of her coming was to get through a vast amount 
of personal shopping. 

One really important bit of business she did want 
to transact, and that was to find out, from the most 
reliable jeweller in the town, the real value of the 
diamond ring which Uncle John had given her. It 
was a glorious mass of liquid fire and light but she 
had heard divers true tales of the way in which im- 
pecunious ladies of high degree have been tempted 
at times to sell the real gems and have faJsfe o&e&mtar 
9 
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stituted. Now, if such an evil thing as this -had be- 
fallen this special family relic, Mrs. Victor would 
lose no time in giving back the ring to the generous 
donor, under the plea of its being too good for her, 
and getting something better. 

She was walking slowly past the front entrance of 
the hotel on her way to the High Street, when, with- 
out seeing him, she felt that he was springing down 
the steps and hastening after her. The next instant 
he was by her side, doffing his deer-stalker, bending 
towards her with flatteringly devoted eagerness, and 
speaking with a thrill of nervous excitement in his 
tone that he would not have felt in the presence of a 
queen. 

"This is good of you, Lily," he was beginning, 
when she interrupted him with the words, as she 
gave him her hand : 

u Captain Blake, I thought, perhaps, I might see 
you, as I had to come in to do some shopping; but 
it's almost too good to be true that we should have 
met so soon." 

a You surely would have looked me up, wouldn't 
you?" he asks, in some mortification, and then he 
adds pleadingly, " Let the shopping wait, Lily. Come 
in to the hotel, where we can have a talk quietly, my 
darling. I — " 

She looks up, and shakes her head. The prospect 
of going in, having the quiet talk, which would be 
thickly strewn, she knows, with words of desperate 
and passionate love and admiration, draws her 
strongly, but she will not suffer herself to yield to it. 
The Feathers is the hotel to which all the gentlemen 
of the neighborhood resort when they come to Thorpe. 
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Supposing that Sir Walter Larington should come 
in and hear of her being closeted there alone with a 
strange man; supposing even that the old Squire 
should, inopportunely, iiake his appearance and hear 
the same thing. What would become of her two al- 
ternatives on either case? No! there is far more 
safety, as far as gossip is concerned, in going for a 
walk with him in the outskirts of the town. This 
she proposes doing, and to this he consents, though 
he is longing to get her in a room alone, where he 
can take her into his arms and pour passionate kisses 
upon her lips, and equally passionate words into her 
ears. He loves this woman with all his strong, hot 
heart, with all his deeply chivalrous nature, and he 
believes that she loves him, and will be willing to 
come to him now, and aid him in his free, honest 
fight for better fortunes than are his portion yet 
against the world. 

She glances at him as h& strides along by her side, 
and her half-closed eyes light up with a flash of 
pleasure at the sight. There is everything in his 
appearance to make a woman proud of him and his 
devotion, and to make her pour out hers freely upon 
him in return. He has commanding height, for he 
carries his six feet of strength and symmetry with a 
dominating air that compels one to observe him, and 
that makes taller men seem less important by his side. 

His head is well set on a throat that springs like a 
column from broad, supple shoulders. Dark, close- 
cropped hair, parted in a severely straight line down 
the middle, crowns his handsome bronzed face, out of 
which grey-green eyes look out from beneath dark 
blows and lashes. His face, in shape a \crci% w^ 
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is, in spite of aquiline features, a singularly mobile 
one. The firmly chiselled mouth under the waxed 
mustache is as flexible, when the man is moved by 
any strong emotion, as the grey eyes are changeful 
in expression. From the top of his handsomely- 
poised head, to the soles of the well-shaped feet, it is 
stamped upon him in indelible characters that he is 
an officer and a gentleman — a fit mate in appearance 
for the lovely woman at his side, and as superior to 
her in morale as, on account of some of the pardon- 
able excesses of his youth, he deems himself to be 
her inferior. 

" May I go back to your friends with you to-day? 19 
he asks presently. 

They have walked half through the High Street, 
and see ahead a vista of country road, and still Mrs. 
Victor maintains that depressing silence which is so 
chilling to the man who has come, full of heart and 
heat, to see her. 

The fact is, Lily is laboring under a horrible dread 
that she may meet some one who will carry a report 
of this proceeding to either Harleston Hall or Hind- 
ringham House. She almost wishes that she had 
brought obtuse old Aunt Anna with her. The latter 
could have been set down with a bun in a confec- 
tioner's shop, and would have been useful to quote 
if any question should arise. Probably some ques- 
tion will arise, for " Laurence is not a man to escape 
observation anywhere, much less in the High Street 
of a small country town like this, " she thinks proudly, 
as she looks at him again. Just then he asks the 
question, and she shakes her head and says, 

" No, no, no, we mustn't think of that to day. Yoa 
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don't know what primitive people my old relatives 
are. I shall have to prepare them for you gradually. 
There's a father-in-law and an uncle and an aunt to 
be prepared, so you see my work is cut out for me." 

" Are there no young people about? Poor Lily, it 
must be dull for you." 

u You mustn't call me 'Lily,' Captain Blake," she 
says, stealing a look at him; "at least, not yet. There 
are several things that mustn't be 'yet', you under- 
stand " 

"No, hang it all, I don't understand," he inter- 
rupts. " I hate beating about the bush. If your re- 
lations are going to be 'stand off the grass' with me, 
you had better leave them as soon as possible, and 
come to me." 

u That's just it; it's not possible yet," she replies; 
and he says : 

" I am sick of those words, 'not yet. ' Let me come 
over and tell them what I mean, and you do the same, 
and there'll be an end of suspense and half -measures, 
which I hate." 

" You are so masterful and impatient," she says 
admiringly. 

And before he can give her further proof of these 
qualities, she seats herself on the wall of a little 
bridge over the river that crosses the road, and 
says: 

" Sit down by me, and tell me what you are doing 
and how you are doing, and why you are doing it?" 

"lama partner in a horse-breeding and breaking 
establishment about twenty miles from town. Jove ! 
Lily, I wish you could ride. We have got such a 
tan-gallop there." 
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She recalls her maiden effort with the reins and 
Harlequin's mouth, and promptly changes the sub- 
ject from the point where it touches herself. 

u Isn't that queer work for a — a gentleman?" she 
says slowly, and a shade of haughtiness clouds his 
face for a moment as he looks at her steadily. 

" If a man does his work like a gentleman, it doesn't 
much matter what the work is, I think, provided it's 
honest, and there are dollars to be made out of it." 

" That's the real free and independent way of look- 
ing at it — the way you and I look at it — but I am 
afraid we are behind the age. Conservative old rel- 
atives will want a great deal of preparation before 
they will take our view of the case, and look upon 
you as the friend I want them to regard you as." . 

"What the — I mean, why on earth should they 
have a say in the matter?" he asks hotly; and then 
he goes on in a lower voice, looking at her with eyes 
that are burning with a passion that kindles some- 
thing like a corresponding feeling in her own heart, 
"And don't speak of my being your 'friend,' Lily. 
That's a cold word to use after the ones I have used 
to you." 

She is dreadfully afraid that in another moment 
or two he will say something that may compel her to 
answer him denfinitely, and she does not dare to do 
it yet. To send him away altogether will not only 
be to lose him, and the sight of him and his words 
of love are both very precious to her vanity, but also 
by doing so she will be burning her boats behind her, 
and leaving herself no way of escape from the humili- 
ation that will be her portion should both of the two 
alternatives fail her. Accordingly, she temporises. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

"What better word is there to express the very- 
best relations that can exist between a man and wo- 
man than 'friendship'?" she asks; and before he can 
answer her she goes on, " We are such sensible peo- 
ple, you and I, Laurence, that we dare to utter com- 
monplaces to each other. It would be a trite and 
cruel speech for me to make to any other man if I 
said, 'Women have so few real men friends.' That 
is the reason I value you so much but in saying it to 
you I am speaking the truth, and 'truth' always ele- 
vates the most commonplace utterance." 

He looks at her in amazement, more than half sus- 
pecting that she is trying to make him lose himself 
in a labyrinth of words which have no special sig- 
nificance, and are uncompromising as far as she is 
concerned. He hates to suspect her of anything un- 
derhand or shifty, though a great portion of her ca- 
reer is a book sealed with a seal he will never dare 
to break. 

" I am glad you speak the truth' to me, Lily; but 

— it's hardly all the truth, is it, when you say that 

you look upon me as a friend only. There are some 

things that a man can't forget. I have held you to 

my heart, and sworn that heart should never beat 

against another woman's breast, and I have kept 

and shall keep my vow." 

135 
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Her pulses throb a trifle faster as she listens to his 
words. He is so grandly manly, so strong and true 
and goodly to look upon, that she experiences a sen- 
sation of nausea as she recalls the incident of old Un- 
cle John petting and patting her hand as he made 
over the opossum rug to her. If only he were in Sir 
Walter Larington's place, or the Squire of Hindring- 
ham House, how devoted she would be to him and 
his distinguished interests! But as it is! — well, as 
it is, she dare not risk discomfiture and possible defeat 
by dallying here any longer in the April sunshine. 

She rises from her seat on the bridge, averting her 
eyes from him, for though she can stab with an un- 
faltering hand, she does not like to see the blood flow 
from the wound that she inflicts. 

" We have all done a number of silly things, and 
vowed a number of silly vows in our lives, I suppose, w 
she says carelessly; and as she says this, there comes 
a sound of wheels, and, round the corner just above 
the bridge, Sir Walter Larington's tandem spins into 
sight. 

It is a very smart turnout, and the leader is going 
unexoeptionally at the moment. All Sir Walter's 
energies are, in fact, devoted to keeping him, the 
leader, up to his traces and straight. With a great 
gulp of relief, Mrs. Victor realizes, as they swing 
past, that Walter has not seen her, and she is breath- 
ing a little prayer of thanksgiving for this when she 
sees the groom bend forward and address his mas- 
ter, and in a moment the tandem is stopped, the 
groom springs to the leader's head, and Walter Lar- 
ington jumps out of the dog-cart and makes his wqy 
back to her. 
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" You here !" he says, with such unconscious fa- 
miliarity that Captain Blake longs to knock him 
down. "How are you going hack? Is Belle with 
you?" 

By this time Walter has become aware — painfully, 
vividly aware of the presence of the other man, who 
is glaring at him in the haughty, ferocious way in 
which the man who is waning is apt to glare at the 
one who is waxing. 

u Belle is not with me, and I shall have to go home 
behind that horrid little spotted pony of hers — unless 
you will drive me," she says sweetly, with sudden 
inspiration. Then, before he can expostulate, Mrs. 
Victor is offering her hand in farewell to Captain 
Blake and the next moment he sees her being helped 
up into the high dog-cart by the owner of the same. 

" Just stop at The Feather's yard, and tell Floyd's 
boy to take the pony home," Captain Blake hears her 
say, as the tandem goes off at a swinging pace; and 
as he retraces his steps into the town, he asks him- 
self: 

"Is there a grain of truth in that woman? — but 
how I love her !" 

She takes the opportunity, while Walter is giving 
directions for ihe safe conduct of Harlequin home, of 
sending in a few pencilled words of explanation to 
Captain Blake, winch may meet and soothe him on 
his return. 

" The tandem wouldn't wait, so I was not able to 
introduce you to Sir Walter Larington — the man who 
is going to marry my sister, Belle Dacres. Will you 
come and call on me to-morrow, and if my relatives 
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don't receive you very warmly, please don't visit their 
sins on my head. You know how truly and sincerely 
I am your friend, and you also know how truly and 
sincerely I value your friendship in return. It is 
delightful to feel that we understand each other so 
well, and are such good comrades that we never fall 
into the error of sentimentalizing." 

She does not sign this effusion. " He knows my 
writing so well that my signature is unnecessary," 
she tells herself, with a half-laugh, as she prepares 
to welcome Sir Walter back to his seat by her side in 
the high dog-cart. 

For the first ten minutes they speak only of the 
rank, parentage, breeding, beauty, education and 
general incomparableness of the horses he is driving. 
She praises them rashly and recklessly, as women 
are apt to praise things which they admire and do 
not understand; but, to her dismay his attention 
wanders even from his horses, and she knows that 
she is going to be called to account. 

"Old friend of yours, I suppose?" he begins; and 
she says : 

" An old friend of poor Victor's; they knew each 
other in India." 

M You knew him too, of course?" 

It annoys him to find that even in a trifling matter 
as the renewal of such a casual acquaintanceship she 
is dissembling. At the same time, he assures him- 
self that he is perfectly indifferent to everything she 
may do or say, or leave unsaid and undone. He 
even goes so far as to tell himself that it is solely on 
Belle's account that he is civil to this dangerous wo- 
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man, whose movements are no more to be relied upon 
than are those of a boomerang, and whose utterances 
are always more or less tinged with falsehood. In 
what way he serves Belle's interest by this policy he 
finds it hard to say. 

Presently he looks down at her, and the perfect 
outline of her cheek and chin strike him afresh. 
Belle is forgotten for the nonce, and the striking- 
looking stranger is vividly remembered. 

"What did you say your friend's name was ?" he 
asks stiffly; and Lily Dacres detects from his tone 
that he is writhing with jealousy, and that, if she is 
careful, she can have things pretty well her own 
way. 

"I didn't say his name was anything. He is a 
Captain Blake. You seem to be rather struck with 
him.* 

u Struck with him! Not a bit of it; only, when 
one finds a lady sitting by the roadside with a strange 
fellow, and one knows the lady and doesn't know the 
man, it's only natural to ask who he is." 

She laughs quietly. 

u How grateful Belle ought to be for all the interest 
you are displaying in me; but, instead of that, do 
you know, Walter, I sometimes think she wishes you 
disliked me." 

"I don't see what she has to be grateful about; 
but as for her wishing me to dislike you, that's all 
nonsense. You are orie of the family. Naturally I 
take an interest in you." 

u Poor Walter !" she sighs softly, u you are divided 
between love and duty. Love, in the person of Belle, 
bids you keep aloof from me; duty toro&xd&^^s?^ 
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family makes you civil to me. Poor me! When 
love comes, armed with the legal claim, I suppose 
you will be ordered to cut me, and treat me with all 
the contumely to which Belle will delight to see 
poured upon my unoffending head." 

" Why do you think such unjust things of Belle? 
Why do you say them to me?" 

" Because — they are not unjust, and I can't bear to 
think that you are being alienated from me. After 
all, Walter, we knew each other before you ever 
dreamt of Belle " 

"Before you married Victor," he interrupts agi- 
tatedly. " In heaven's name, what is the use of re- 
curring to that time now?" 

u It was a happy time, the happiest time of my life ! 
That is why I recur to it;" then she brings some 
tears into her eyes, and puts her hand on his arm. 

"She has the present' Walter! You mustn't be 
angry with me for cherishing the bright bit of my 
'past.'" 

" Were you cherishing a bright bit of your past 
just now on the bridge with that good-looking fellow?" 

She laughs lightly, as if the idea were altogether 
too absurd to be entertained, and says : 

" To be suspected of sentimentalizing with Captain 
Blake is altogether so wide of the point that I won't 
argue it with you. Oh, dear! why does time fly 
so fast when it is a good time, a pretty time? Here 
we are at the Rectory gate, and in another minute I 
shall have to meet Aunt Anna's platitudes, and you 
will have to explain to Belle that it was common 
courtesy only which made you bring me home, be- 
cause I dislike that nasty little pony of hers." 
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As she speaks, she lifts her languor-laden eyes 
slowly to his, and he knows that the suggestion she 
is making to him is a lie. He knows also that she 
has the force to make him utter it, and all the man- 
liness within him revolts at the sway of this exqui- 
sitely embodied malarial element. He makes an ef- 
fort, and as he unbuckles and flings down the reins, 
he says: 

"I sha'n't try to humbug Belle; its all clear 
light about her, and I won't come in with a shady 
lie. I shall tell her that I drove you home because I 
wanted to drive you, and you wanted to come with 
me." 

" Good, Sir Galahad ! and I have been identifying 
you with Sir Lancelot all the time ! What an error 
of judgment; still, I am the only one who suffers by 
it, so no matter." 

" What do you mean by being the only one who 
suffers by it? You won't suffer at all. In fact, 
there'll be no suffering in the case as far I can see." 

He mutters these words as he is aiding her so care- 
fully to step down from the high dog-cart. Belle, 
looking out at them through the window of the 
drawing-room, in which apartment she has been 
vainly endeavoring to entertain Uncle John for the 
last hour, sees the movement of Walter's lips, and 
is observant of his careful assiduity. She does not 
hear what he says, but she is a little surprised to 
find that no pang of jealousy wrings her breast; she 
does not even feel a sensation of annoyance. The 
next moment, however, Mrs. Victor's answer to him 
falls on her ears, and then Belle knows that her own 
face is burning with a flush of anger. 
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u Ah, Walter, no one knows better than you that I 
do suffer, and why I suffer," she says, giving his 
hand a lingering pressure before she releases it and 
turns to go into the house. 

For an instant Sir Walter stands looking at his 
horses in a state of painful indecision. He is sorely 
repentant already of that impulse to grasp a fleeting 
but pernicious pleasure which had prompted him to 
offer to drive Mrs. Victor home. He is also sorely 
disinclined to see Belle until he has got his thoughts 
and feelings concerning Mrs. Victor into better order 
than they are now, while his pulses are still tingling 
with the remembrance of that lingering close clasp 
of her hand. If he goes away without trying to see 
Belle, they will all think it odd. If he sees her, she 
will probably think him odd ! He is about to choose 
the lesser evil of the two, and get away as far as he 
can, when he looks up and meets Belle's eyes as she 
stands at the window. The blush is on her face still, 
but the angry light has been banished by a sparkle 
of amusement at the sight of Walter's indecision. 
She looks encouragingly fresh and frank and pretty, 
with a "no-delusion-about-it" prettiness that has 
never struck him so forcibly before. 

"Take the horses round," he says to the groom; 
" I sha'n't be going for an hour or two ;" and he goes 
straight into the drawing-room with a good grace. 

" Has Mrs. Victor broken Harlequin's knees, and 
have you picked her up in the road?" Belle asks him 
as he comes forward. She does not avoid his kiss, 
but she does not respond to it, he feels; and Walter 
experiences something the same sensation which must 
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have beset the dog who lost the bone through fooling 
after the shadow. 

" Harlequin's knees are all right ; but I did actually 
find her on the road near Thorpe. I thought she was 
walking, and offered her a lift home; and as she does 
not like Harlequin — afraid of him, I fancy — she 
came." 

"Harlequin is much more terrible to sit behind 
than a tandem," Belle says, with mock gravity; and 
he is so delighted with her for not making a serious 
matter of it that, in unconsciousness of Uncle John 
being seated in happy silence by the fire, Walter 
waxes confidential. 

"She was talking to a very good-looking fellow 
whom she had met by chance, oddly enough, while 
she was shopping in the town — a Captain Blake — an 
old friend of Victor's " 

The words are hardly out of his mouth when Mrs. 
Victor glides past him with outstretched hands to- 
wards Uncle John. The door had been opened so 
quietly that they had been unconscious of her en- 
trance, but she, fortunately, she thinks, had heard 
his last words, and now proceeds to counteract any 
unpleasantness these words may hold for the old 
Squire. 

u You dear old Jack. I am so glad you are here. 
I want to tell you of a pleasant little surprise I had 
to-day. I met an old friend of poor Victor's in 
Thorpe — a Captain Blake. He was devoted to Vic- 
tor. He has come down to see if he can pick up any 
of your county's famous weight-carriers — don't you 
call them? I have told him he may call here to- 
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morrow, Belle. He is so anxious to be introduced 
to poor Victor's family. " 

" I suppose he is the friend you told papa you were 
expecting the other day," Belle says ruthlessly; and 
Mrs. Victor's lids drop low and scornfully over her 
eyes as she holds her head a trifle higher, and re- 
plies: 

" He is ; but I was not expecting him quite so soon, 
so the surprise has been all the pleasanter." Then 
she turns to Uncle John, and adds, " I have had no 
luncheon. Come into the dining-room with me while 
I have some,, will you?" 

The docile old gentleman rises and trots after her 
with a fatuously complacent smile on his face. She 
has given a sweetly open explanation, in his opinion, 
of the accidental meeting with poor Victor's old 
friend; and she has invited him to a iMe-a-Ute in 
the dining-room while she makes her dainty meal 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE COMING MAN. 

hen the two young people who are convention- 
supposed to be all the world to one another are 
alone, they each experience a slight difficulty in 
ing a conversation. Belle is the first to Bur- 
nt the difficulty by saying : 
'. have had such hard work talking to Uncle 
i for the last hour. He was bad enough at 
heon, for every time the door opened he expected 
» Mrs. Victor come in. The poor old boy got 
3 confused about things. He peppered his wine, 
took mustard with apple tart." 
'. thought he looked rather queer," Walter as- 
j. " Do you think he can have been drinking so 
7 in the day? He looked pale under that florid 
of his; and his hand was shaking awfully." 
die laughs and shakes her head. 
3e was getting nervous about Mrs. Victor," she 
contemptuously. u He asked me just now if it 
Idn't be an appalling thing if 'the lily who had 
ned in our midst so suddenly should be cut down 
withered without warning?' He went on asking 
ill sorts of imbecile questions about the state of 
lequin's legs and shoes ; and wound up by telling 
that I should never forgive myself if my pony 

3 down and damaged her in any way. I was 
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just telling him that I should never forgive her if, 
through her, my pony came down and damaged 
himself in any way, when you drove up. I was so 
glad to see you. Tell me about the man — 'poor Vic- 
tor's friend. ' What is he like?" 

" He's a very fine, handsome fellow, * Walter says 
— hating to make the admission, but making it man- 
fully. 

" That tells me nothing," Belle says. " I've hoard 
you say that of so many great big coarse men." 

" This fellow certainly is not coarse; but why do 
you ask about him?" 

" He is poor Victor's dear friend, you know," the 
girl laughs. " We Dacres are rather critical about 
the external appearance at least of the people to whom 
we give our love and our liking. Now, nothing can 
be more faultless, for instance, than Mrs. Victor's 
personal appearance. Don't you agree with me? 
Well, I want to know if Victor's chosen and prised 
friend matches, in externals, at least, Victor's chosen 
and prized wife?" 

" I haven't your flow of words, Belle, but you'll 
see him to-morrow; you heard her say he was coming 
here to-morrow, then you can judge for yourself." 

" Shall we go to the stable and look at your horses, 
and see if my pony has come back?" Belle asks 
abruptly. " In a few minutes Mrs. Victor will have 
finished her repast, and will have nothing better to 
do than to come back here and make Uncle John 
dance to her piping for a time. I am very fond of 
dear old Uncle John in a way, and I don't like to see 
him made look an old silly, and I don't like to hear 
her call him her 'dear Jack.'" 
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"She tells me that Victor was so fond of him that 
she can't help treating him with the affectionate 
familiarity of a daughter." 

u Does she really tell you so? And you think that 
this ordinarily affectionately familiar daughter is 
in the habit of calling her father 'dear old Jack.' i 
Never mind, Walter, it's only that I'm an ignorant' 
little country duffer, I suppose, and don't know the 
ways of the Mrs. Victors of this world; but do you 
know that it enrages me more to see the way she 
humbugs Uncle John than it does to see the way she 
makes you flirt with her. Vou are young and strong, 
and can take care of yourself, but he is old and weak, 
and no one can take care of him. Now, come and 
see the horses." 

He was glad to follow her without replying. The 
doubt was arising in his mind : was he young and 
strong enough to take care of himself? 

There is safety in the society of the horses, for the 
time, at least. Belle became engrossed with their 
points and manners — she had known them from foal- 
hood — and Mrs. Victor is not likely to follow them. 
Sir Walter Larington has had enough of Mrs. Victor 
this day. He is aware that she has made him feel 
things of which he is already heartily ashamed. She 
has made him jealous of the handsome stranger, re- 
luctant to meet Belle, and restlessly dissatisfied with 
his future as it is at present mapped out. Beyond 
all, she has made him feel keenly curious — anxious, 
almost— about what her real aims and intentions are. 
At times — this is one of them — he feels sick to death 
of the woman. At others, her face, her form, her 
voice, her manner, her grace of motion, the delicious, 
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deceitful look in her eyes, como between him and 
everything else in the world, and at these times he 
would give up everything else in the world to be near 
her, to have her all to himself, with no one to divert 
her regard from him for a moment. But this is mere 
glamour, the influence of those evil, lovely eyes of 
hers. 

He stays for about an hour out in the stable and 
gardens with Belle. The horses absorb them the 
first part of the time, and afterwards Belle is picking 
flowers and ivy for the dinner-table, so the conver- 
sation runs along easily about the relative merits of 
daffodils and primroses for table decoration. The 
primroses are of the past, the daffodils are in all their 
beauty. Naturally Belle prefers the daffodils. 

" I don't care for anything that is past," Walter 
says suddenly. "How can I, when I have you in 
the present, and you to look forward to? Belle, I 
don't think you knQw how awfully fond I am of you, 
dear. If I ever think I've annoyed you, I am so 
wretched I can't sleep or eat till we've squared it up." 

"But you don't annoy me. Take these violets," 
she says, rising from the violet-bed and straightening 
her back. 

" You didn't like my giving Gelert to Mrs. Victor." 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

" Poor Gelert! I own I did feel a little sorry for 
him; something like I feel for Uncle John, you 
know." 

" What is her game with him, do you think?" 
Walter asks thoughtfully; and Belle's answer puzzles 
him. What does she know; or what does she sus- 
pect? 



\ 
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"You know more about her games than I do, I 
fancy." • 

"Will you come back with me and see my mother? 
I'll drive you home again," he asks hurriedly; but 
Belle has " something else to do." In the first place, 
she is not keenly desirous of seeing Lady Larington 
again ; and in the second place, Mrs. Victor has taken 
the bloom off the tandem, for this day, at least. 
Belle is not jealous, but she has no intention of let- 
ting Walter think that she will ever take the second 
place, either before or after marriage. 

She feels despondently, as he drives off waving his 
hat to her, that the feeling in her heart about this 
man is not the right one. She feels, too, that unless 
this feeling changes into something warmer, deeper, 
keener, that daily life with him will be a dreary 
thing. Yet she is very a fond of Walter. " She 
would hate to see him tricked, deceived, or injured 
in any way. She feels as if she could do anything 
in the world to make him happy, but the doubt is 
already arising in her mind as to whether she will ever 
have the power to do so. 

As she strolls about in the side walks, trying to 
find out from herself what she wishes' and does not 
wish, what she fears and does not fear, Ella Laring- 
ton comes in through the wicket gate that opens on 
to the field-path to Harleston Hall. Ella is in her 
short gardening costume; her hands are innocent of 
gloves, and are not altogether innocent of grime; her 
hat has jerked on one side. There is, altogether, an 
appearance of haste and excitement about her. 

" I'm glad I've found you here alone," she begins. 
" Mamma has made up her mind, since Mrs. Victor 
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was with her, to go abroad almost directly. She says 
Walter must go with her oralis neglect will hurt her 
dreadfully. And I believe she has asked Mrs. Vic- 
tor to be her companion." 

Belle's eyes dilate. There is a scheme on foot, 
then, among these people to wrong her, and rob her 
of the captive of her bow and spear. She takes Ella's 
hand. She knows that at leastshe is trusty and true, 
and says, as she hurries her along : 

" Come up to my room, where we can talk better. 
Walter has been here, but he said nothing of this 
plan to me." 

" Mamma is doing the devoted and anxious mother 
now. She says Walter's depression and pallor since 
papa's death are breaking her heart, and she must get 
him away to brighter climes. What enrages me is 
that she does not consider you in the matter at all. 
And when I said so to her this morning, she lifted 
up her voice and wept, and said it was hard indeed 
to have a girl's fancy considered before a mother's 
duty and anxiety. Belle, I wish that sister-in-law of 
yours had never come. She must have hypnotised 
mamma, I think." 

"If her doing so conduces to Lady Larington's^ 
happiness and comfort, I won't interfere," Belle says 
bitterly. "Your mother likes to be compared to 
Sappho, Marie Stuart, Mrs. Siddons, Cleopatra and 
Rachel all in a breath, and as no one but Mrs. Victor 
will unblushingly make these comparisons, Lady 
Larington is quite right to keep such a conveniently 
discerning friend about her." 

u You're not a jealous girl, Belle. If you were, 
you would have found out what I have found out 
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Mrs. Victor has put her paw on Walter, and when- 
ever he tries to move, she gives him a little scratch, 
just to show him what she can do if he persists in 
trying to escape. " 

Belle feels herself whitening to the lips as she lis- 
tens to Ella. There is degradation, the girl feels, in 
the possibility of this rivalship. This is her first 
feeling, and in the force with which she feels it, she 
knows that she does not love Walter as a woman 
should love the man with whom she has pledged her- 
self to pass the rest of her life. She does not love 
Walter in this way; but he is her dear old play-fel- 
low — friend — comrade still, and this woman shall not 
wreck him as she wrecked Victor, " she tells herself. 

u No, I'm not a jealous girl, but I love Walter very 
much, just as you do, I fancy. Tell me what makes 
you think he is under her paw?" 

"I can give you my evidence pretty clearly, " Ella 

lys, laughing. u I'm not imaginative, you know, 
I am pretty good at following up a clue. Last 
night we were giving each other letters to make 
words from. I stopped some she was passing to 
Walter, and though she tried to puzzle and prevent 
me, I made out the words, 'Remember Oxford,' then 
passed them ready to read to Walter, who was watch- 
ing, and he turned paler even than he generally is 
now. He shuffled them up quickly with the others 
before mamma could see them, and then he left the 
circle, and all the rest of the evening he avoided Mrs. 
Victor, and seemed to shrink from her. What do 
you think of it?* 

" That she is not the person to induce a comfortable 
or charitable train of feeling if you meditate on her 
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too long. But, after all, what does it matter to Wal- 
ter or to us if she does know anything about his col- 
lege scrapes? He is his own master, accountable to 
no one but me in reality, and I shall always be very 
lenient to Walter. " 

" Poor Belle ! you're brimming over with generous 
feeling; but you're not one bit in love with my 
brother. If you were, you wouldn't let her stay here. " 

" It would take a duplicate of herself to move her," 
Belle says. " See how essential she has made herself 
to the ruling powers. Lady Larington would find it 
dull if that sweet creature were not ready to go and 
gather and paint groups of spring flowers for a screen 
which I feel is meant for Walter; and as for Uncle 
John, he nearly poisoned himself at luncheon to-day 
because she was out." 

" He certainly looked awfully lugubrious last night 
when mamma said she wanted Mrs. Victor to go 
abroad with us; and Mrs. Victor went and knelt on 
the arm of the sofa, and patted his shoulder, and 
asked if he could make up his mind to spare his niece 
for a time. Poor old Samson, to fall a prey to such 
a Delilah !" 

" There's another of her men coming here to-mor- 
row. Perhaps she will spare Walter and Uncle John, 
and bring all her forces to bear upon the stranger." 

Then Belle goes on to tell how Walter had seen the 
pair together that morning in the road, and how Mrs. 
Victor had explained him away by telling them that 
he was an old friend of Victor's in India. 

"I believe as much of that as I like," Belle adds, 
"and I am prepared to dislike him intensely." 

"Don't do that," Ella pleads. "If he's treated 
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nicely by every one, he may reward us by taking her 
away." 

" He must be a strong man if he takes her away* 
from Harleston Hall and Hindringham House, for she 
means to have one of them. I feel sure that Uncle 
John is only debating which blunder he will make — 
adopt her as a daughter, or defy the table of affinity 
and marry her. " 

" But don't speak of either abomination so coolly, 
Belle. Everybody knows that Hindringham is to 
be yours. " 

Belle shakes her head, and thinks sadly : 

" And every one thinks that Sir Walter Larington 
is 'mine* already; but they're reckoning without 
Mrs. Victor." 

" Unless the coming man is strong, as I say, Ella, 
we shall have her here ruling over us just for as long 
as she pleases." 



CHAPTER XVL 

THAT I WILL. 

There are times when Aunt Anna's assiduous 
and hospitable attentions are unendurable to Mrs. 
Victor. They are so this day. She would much 
rather sit there and dawdle over her luncheon, being 
devotionally served by Uncle John the while, unfet- 
tered by the presence of the dear, placid old lady at 
the other end of the table. But old Miss Dacree is 
always sweetly unconscious of being a nuisance. She 
is unconscious of it now. 

It enters even into her pure mind at last that the*e 
is something uncalled for, not to say foolish, in the 
way in which John waits upon and serves his 
nephew's widow, as if she was a princess and he 
were a squire of low degree. But she has no more 
conception of the feeling and motives which are ac- 
tuating his conduct than has Gelert or Laird. Tito 
does suspect that the head of the house of Dacres has 
gone over to the unavowed enemy of it, and so, when 
the Squire comes in with the lady whom Tito had 
once scratched, that sagacious cat goes out for a 
stroll. 

At length, to her regret, some household need, or 
grievance, or difficulty, calls Aunt Anna from the 
dining-room, and instantly Mrs. Victor's manner 
changes. She pushes her chair back from the table, 
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as if the claims of hunger were nothing as compared 
to the charm he has for her, and says : 

" It's too bad of them never to leave us alone for 
a minute in the house. Why is it? Are they jeal- 
ous of me? Don't they like to see that we are really 
fond of each other?" 

She has gone over to the mantelpiece, on which she 
is leaning her arms, and she turns her head over her 
shoulder and looks at him with a gesture and a look 
that rarely fails to draw the one she wants to her side. 
He tries to step lightly towards her, but there is no 
grace in his movements, and she inwardly revolts as 
he takes her chin in his hand, and lifts her face up 
to give it a kiss. The image of Laurence Blake, in 
his pride of manly beauty, strength and honesty, 
rises up, and makes her avert her face from this 
mockery of a caress. It had been her intention to 
lure him on to make a fool of himself, but when he 
was in the act of doing so, she checked and tantalized 
him— for the furtherance of her power over him." 

He was elderly and irritable, and unaccustomed to 
be baulked. No wonder that he feels a flash of re- 
sentment against this woman, who, by playing the 
part of loving niece, has led him on to the commission 
of a folly that is unbecoming to his gray hairs and 
bald head. 

" The meeting with your old friend has made you 
cool to your new one," he was saying testily, when 
she disarmed him by putting her hand pleadingly 
(and detainingly, for he was moving away from her) 
on his shoulder, with the words: 

" You know better, so I won't play at contradict- 
ing you. The fact is, I see what it is! You don't 
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think it worth while taking any trouble to win any 
favor from a poor waif and stray like me." 

He makes a wild effort to gather together his 
scattered brains, assemble them in his head, and 
retain possession of that member. 

"Win a favor !" he repeats confusedly. "I was 
not regarding it in that light, my dear! No, no, no! 
not making quite such a romantic old goose of myself 
as that; but as I treated you and kissed you as my 
niece yesterday, I thought I might be permitted to 
do so to-day. If I have offended, forgive me." 

He tries to speak with haughty coolness, but in- 
wardly he is broiling with hurt vanity and choleric 
indignation. If there is one thing which ruffles his 
egostistical plumes more than another, it is the sus- 
picion that any one has taken him in, and got the 
laugh against him. If he had only happened to be 
acquainted with the phrase, he would have prayed 
with fervor against being "spoofed" every day of 
his life. 

Lily Dacres, however, was not the woman to let 
the self-complacency of any man whom she had an 
interest in keeping self-complacent, suffer long at her 
hands. 

" Sit down here in the Hector's special old, sleepy 
hollow," she says, drawing a chair, the stuffing of 
which soothes one down into its luxurious recesses 
as insinuatingly as a living creature could have done, 
" and I'll make you some lovely cigarettes, and tell 
you all about my adventures this morning. Will 
you like to hear them?" 

He squeezes her hand by way of reply, and begins 
to retrace his steps hastily into his fool's Paradise. 
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u How dear of you to take an interest in poor me, 
and my poor little adventures. No one else does. 
If you only realized how lonely I am here, you 
would never take offence with me or misunderstand 
me." 

" Sit on the arm of the chair, Lily, my dear. I 
can hear and see you better and — " He does not say, 
" put my arm round your pretty waist with greater 
ease," but she knows that he means it. 

"I like this chair best," she says, seating herself 
on one at a reasonable distance. The servants would 
say that I was trying to take Belle's place if they 
came in and found me perched there; besides, I 
should be uncomfortable, and I hate being that," she 
adds, with one of her rare lapses into truth. Then 
she gives him an " account of her day's proceedings," 
as she recalls it, and he finds that there is a great 
deal about Harlequin and his misdemeanors in it, 
and very little about Captain Blake or her tandem 
drive with Walter. 

" If he really wants to pick up some good horses, 
he had better go to the other side of the county," he 
says, following out his own train of thought. " I 
should have heard if there was anything worth look- 
ing at about here." 

u You advise him where to go for them, like the 
dear old Jack you are. Won't you, for poor Victor's 
sake? He was always so fond of Captain Blake that 
I shall feel, in helping him, I am pleasing poor Vic- 
tor." 

" It's not likely that poor Victor takes much inter- 
est in Captain Blake's horse-dealing now," the Squire 
says crossly ; and Mrs. Victor resolve* uoto \» ^?cs^ 
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the vein of her departed lord quite so freely for Un- 
clfe John '8 benefit in future. 

It is not without a pang of suspicion thai he is do- 
ing one of the weakest things he ever did in his life, 
that Captain Blake starts for fiindringham Rectory. 
It had been borne home to his mind during that brief 
interview with her on the bridge, that Lily was de- 
signing. But his heart's passion for her combated 
the evidence of his other senses. It was the easier 
to exorcise this demon of distrust, because he had not 
even the most shadowy facts to draw upon. He had 
felt transient annoyance when she had quitted him 
so abruptly to step into the tandem. But then the 
note which he had found awaiting him at The Feath- 
ers explained to him that the driver of the tandem 
was to be her sister's husband! Therefore he sent 
that unworthy suspicion into the limbo of thoughts 
of which we are ashamed without delay. Still, he 
had not got over the damping effect of the glib way 
in which she had extolled the charms of friendship 
over love ! She, who had at times revealed herself to 
him as a creature whose love would reach white heat 
if once given to one who could reciprocate it. 

The horse he is riding is the best he hAS been able 
to find in the best livery stable in Thorpe. It is an 
uninteresting animal, with no originality about it, 
and does not occupy his thoughts in the least; so he 
rides along in a mechanical way, with rather a loose 
rein. Suddenly he hears galloping hoofs in an ad- 
joining field, and the next moment a piebald pony 
touches the bank and drops down cleverly into the 
road. On the pony's back is a girl, who strikes him 
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as being one of the " brightest and jollieet I've ever 
seen, by Jove!" he expresses it to himself; and at the 
same instant he realizes that the piebald is the same 
he saw yesterday when Mrs. Victor drove in, and 
that the jolly looking girl must be the sister, of whom 
Mrs. Victor spoke as being engaged to Sir Walter 



She has landed so close to his horse's head that 
she feels she most apologise for her untoward appear- 
ance. So, as he lifts his cap, in recognition of her 
evident intention, she says: 

" I am so sorry I startled your horse. Half-a-yard 
nearer, and I should have been right on top of you; 
and then what a dreadful muddle we should have 
been in ! My father always prophesied that I shall 
kill a sleeping tramp one day, by jumping into the 
road without warning; but, you eee, this is nearly a 
private lane " 

" I beg your pardon; I was told it led to Hindring- 
ham Rectory?" 

u So it does; but it's our back-lane, as we call it in 
the vernacular. Vou are going to the Rectory? 
Then I feel sure you are Captain Blake." 

u I am; and you are Miss Dacres." 

u That's so," she laughed, ranging her pony up 
alongside of his horse, and utterly forgetting her de- 
termination of the day before, to " dislike him in- 
tensely." The only definite feeling indeed, of which 
she was conscious, was one of regret that the remain- 
der of the ride would be so short, now that she had a 
companion. 

"If I had tumbled Harlequin do\/u on his head," 
she thinks, as she surveys that head and the frame 
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it surmounts, with the candid scrutiny which is so 
characteristic of her — "and supposing Harlequin's 
hoofs had damaged his nose or knocked his eye out 
— she has been deceitful about him already. She has 
never hinted that he's the very finest and handsomest 
fellow that could be met with out of a book; and he's 
not a 'book hero' man either a bit, but an uncom- 
monly rare specimen in real life." 

Her thoughts are rambling on in this fashion, 
while he is talking to her of horses and of his hopes 
of picking up two or three good ones while he is in 
this neighborhood; for he sees that she likes horses, 
and is ready to take it for granted that she under- 
stands them. The subject must be an entrancing 
one, for he is madly impatient to see Mrs. Victor; 
and when Belle says : 

"You can see the Rectory chimneys among the 
trees. We shall be there in a few minutes." He 
most cordially wishes the Rectory further* 

" It was fortunate Mrs. Victor met you in Thorpe 
yesterday; 'she must have been so pleased and sur- 
prised." 

"She certainly couldn't have been surprised, for 
I sent a telegram to tell her I was there," he says 
simply ; " as for her being pleased, I hope she was, 
but I can't tell." 

He speaks with a sudden gravity, an undisguised 
interest in Mrs. Victor that jars roughly upon some 
nerve in Belle in an inexplicable way. She has only 
known him about ten minutes, yet already she feels 
that he is worlds too good to look grave about or take 
any interest in Victor's unfathomable widow. If 
he does, how unjust, how hideously and cruelly un- 
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just are the orderings of Fate. At the dame time she 
cannot command herself to feel sorry that he has 
come into Lily's dangerous proximity, for if he had 
not done so, she (Belle) would never have seen him, 
and it is good even to look at such a type of manhood 
as this. 

" You knew my brother Victor very well, didn't 
you — you and he were great friends?" 

" Oh, yes, I knew him pretty well," he says, in a 
careless way, that convinces her he scarcely knew 
Victor at all. "The fact is," he continues, remem- 
bering with embarrassment that his truthfully cas- 
ual reply may have wounded Victor's sister, "the 
fact is, we weren't much thrown together. He led 
an office, and I a soldier's life, so you see " 

"Yes, I see," she interrupts; "only we thought — I 
thought — that you were more my brother's friend 
than — n She pauses, blushing furiously, and he 
helps her out of the dilemma into which she had 
floundered by saying quietly : 

"It was not for some years after your brother's 
death that I met Mrs. Victor again, and began to 
know her well ;" and again something jars roughly 
on Belle's nerves as she detects the interest in Lily 
which his deepened tones betray. 

As they pull up at the door, he slips off his horse 
and is round to help her before she has time to step 
unassisted to the ground, as she generally does. She 
puts her hand on his shoulder, and for a moment his 
eyes meet hers with a steady, kind, penetrating look, 
that she has never seen in any other man's eyes. 

" What a wonderful color they are ; bluer than gray 

and greener than blue. . I wish Walter's eyes were 
11 
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like them. Poor, dear Walter ! one gets a little tired 
sometimes of wide-open light-blue eyes," she thinks, 
as she asks him into the house, and prepares to resign 
him to Mrs. Victor. 
But, as he follows her, he says emphatically : 
" You said just now you knew of some nioe horses. 
Will you show them to me one day?" 
" That I will," says Belle, with equal emphasis. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

SO FAIR A DAY. 

It is six weeks since Harlequin nearly jumped on 
to Captain Blake's head in the narrow lane, and still 
he stays on at The Feathers, being apparently un- 
able to procure precisely the class of animals which 
he wants to transport to his breeding and training 
stables. He has become a constant and favorite 
guest not only at the Rectory, but also at Hindring- 
ham House, and Lady Larington finds him for the 
time " everything that she has always thought most 
delightful in man," so she says. At any rate, in 
spite of Walter's undemonstrative and extremely 
passive endurance of Captain Blake's society when- 
ever and wherever he may be thrown into it, there is 
not a day which does not see him at one or other of 
the three houses. 

There has been no further advance toward an un- 
derstanding between the exquisitely evasive widow 
and himself. But he is quite resigned to wait now, 
and, moreover, waits with a perfect appreciation of 
the pleasures and pastimes of the present that he 
would have sworn was impossible some time ago. 
He has not undergone any violent translation of feel- 
ing, either. He still admires Lily. He still tells 

himself that he is "fonder of her than he ever has 
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been, or ever will be, of any other woman in the 
world. " At the same time, life is the reverse of a vale 
of woe to him when he is not with her, and he is not 
greedy of her society. He is not blind to a single 
one of the artless advances she makes to both Sir 
Walter and the old Squire. Nor is he blind to the 
judicious way in which she gives him to know that 
she has not forgotten his warm, wild words of en- 
treaty that she would marry him. She has not re- 
plied to that entreaty, but she has not forgotten it yet, 
and the offer remains uncancelled. 

April has cried herself away, and May is growing 
old, and still the Laringtons are at Harleston, in 
spite of the anxiety Lady Larington showed to swoop 
off her own family and Mrs. Victor some weeks ago. 
Lady Larington has a method in her madness of in- 
consistency on this occasion. She looks with eyes of 
favor on Captain Blake, and sees no reason why he 
should not fill the honorable post of her son-in-law. 

" Ella's a nice looking girl, and a 'thorough -bred/ 
and we know how much he thinks of breeding, both 
in women and horses; and Ella will have money 
when she marries. I see nothing against it, for he's 
not in love with any one else, is he?" 

She says this to Mrs. Victor, whom she has judi- 
ciously selected to be her sole confidante in the mat- 
ter. 

"Unless it's with Belle/' Mrs. Victor says, in her 
most indifferent tones. 

" That is out of the question. Belle belongs to 
Walter at present, and even if Walter sees fit — I 
mean, if they see fit — to release each other event- 
ually, it would be an ungentlemanly thing of Blake 
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to interfere as things are. I am convinced he could 
never do an ungentlemanly thing." 

Mrs. Victor's eyes light up between their half- 
closed lids. Praise of him is delicious to listen to, 
for she looks upon him as her own property still, and 
in her heart is laughing to scorn the idea of his being 
annexed by Ella, Belle, or any one else. Still, by 
pandering to Lady Larington's delusion, she helps to 
forge another chain which may bind him to the 
neighborhood until she can make up her mind what 
it will be well for her to do. Accordingly she says 
now: 

" I think Ella is just the girl to attract him, but I 
have never liked to hint at such a thing to you. His 
present profession — or business, rather — would have 
stood in his way with you, I should have thought." 

" Pooh ! he is a gentleman and a soldier, and now 
be has wisely determined to make money by breed- 
ing and training horses. What would you have had 
him do better? Go into the wine trade, in which 
so many retired army men drown themselves, eh?" 

Mrs. Victor makes a slight gesture of deprecation. 

" I was merely saying what I thought would be 
your sentiments. My own are, that my husband's 
old friend has done the best thing he could for him- 
self. But how will Sir Walter view the project? 
He seems to have taken a dislike to Captain Blake." 

" Perhaps he is jealous about Belle." 

Mrs. Victor turns her head aside to conceal a slight 
smile. She knows well that Walter, to his own 
shame and dismay, is disloyal enough to be jealous 
of Blake on her account, and she deceives herself 
with the notion that he has reason to be. 
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The picnics, the excursions, the otter-hunting ex- 
peditions which the Laringtons, Dacres, and Cap- 
tain Blake make during the weeks of blue, un- 
clouded weather which follow are innumerable, and 
though it fatigues him most frightfully to do so, the 
old Squire will accompany them to nearly all. He 
has been growing more and more exasperatingly and 
exactingly devoted to Mrs. Victor, claiming her first 
attention, the larger portion of her society, and the 
right to drive her wherever they may be going on all 
occasions. This system of engrossing her is nauseat- 
ing to the woman, who nevertheless makes up her 
mind that she will endure and suffer all things until 
she has secured the Hindringham property. His lovi 
for her is as insensate as it is unholy. But she feeds 
it by every means in her voluptuous power, when 
she is undeterred by the presence of the others. 

But if the selfish attempt to absorb her into his 
life is nauseating to the woman who has worked him 
up to this pitch of senility, it is absolutely madden- 
ing to Sir Walter Larington, who is bumiliatingly 
aware that he has not the slightest business to have 
any feeling at all in the matter. But Lily has taken 
hold of him as completely as the other seven devils 
did of the man of old, and there is no one powerful 
enough near them to cast her out. 

The awful feeling, the shameful feeling of never 
being enough with or near enough to this baleful, 
low- voiced woman, with the sleepy eyes that can be 
lustrous with love whenever she pleases, is eating up 
all the light-heartedness and love of life in the young 
baron. His intercourse with Belle has become so 
irksome to him, that if the girl .were not engaged in 
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an hourly contest with an enemy within her own 
breast, she would inevitably discover it. He only 
lives in the presence of the creature, who would not 
surprise him much if she turned into a snake one 
day, writhed in wild rapture round him, and stung 
him to death on the lips. He knows" that every one 
of her movements is studied to attract and allure him 
or some other man. He knows that nearly every 
one of her words is- a lie. He knows that, if his 
heart were made of solid gold, and she could do it 
undetected, she would tear it out of his body with 
her own strong, supple hands, and pawn it at the 
nearest shop. He knows that she looks upon him 
as a stay-at-home, rustic, uncultured, inexperienced 
clod, compared to Captain Blake. Yet, knowing all 
this full well as he does, he knows still better that he 
so passionately adores her, that if she only gives him 
the sign, he will throw Belle, honor, happiness, self- 
respect, everything away, and take her at any price 
she pleases to demand from him. 

The time is not ripe for her to demand one yet. 
She has many irons in that imperious furnace of 
hers, and two of them are advancing toward white 
heat, greatly to her satisfaction. The third is a per- 
plexing one, though she fans the flames about it des- 
perately sometimes; it sterns to be getting cooler 
every day. 

The fact is, Captain Blake, under his strong and 
passion-inspiring exterior, has a warm heart that can 
leve very ardently. But he has not the sensuous 
nature of the more sluggish-looking Walter. The 
former is not intoxicated by the wiles which must 
have come down to Mrs-Victor from some Cleopatra- 
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mannered ancestress. He loved all that was lovely 
in her person, and all that he thought was sweet and 
loving in her nature, and he " would have stuck to 
her for life," as he himself expressed it, if he had not 
found her out to be a sham, and a cruel one too. He 
discounted all sfie said, and when he had done, there 
was no coin of truth left in the sayings. There was 
no flattery to him now in the low, broken words of 
implied love, in the close clasp 'of his hand, in the 
love-laden languid glances she gave him. He knew 
them well now for part of her stock-in-trade. 

He had come to this pass of being clear- visioned, 
and of reasoning about her, before he was quite sure 
that Belle Dacres would be a panacea for every woe 
any other woman might cause a man. Soon after he 
made this discovery about himself, he found out that 
Belle liked him, and liked to be with him; and in- 
voluntarily looked prettier and brighter when she 
saw him coming to her. He noticed about these 
symptoms that Belle never betrayed them to her be- 
trothed, though she was always kind and cordial and 
considerate to Walter. 

" What the devil does it mean?" he asks himself; 
and the next moment common sense tells him. 

" It means that you had better be off, you d—d 
fool, before there's any harm done." 

The advice of common sense was admirable; but, 
alas ! like many admirable things, it arrived to him 
too late. 

They had planned a riding and driving party over 
to the ruins of a fine old abbey, whose walls were 
crumbling fast to dust, about twelve or fourteen 
miles from Hindringham. Half-a-dozen other people, 
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who are unimportant so far as the development of this 
little family history is concerned, are to be of the 
party. And the order of their going is in this wise : 

To dispose of the unimportant ones first. They 
went in a wagonette with the Rector and Aunt Anna. 

" I shall ride," Belle has said from the first ; and as 
an afterthought added, "You'll ride too, won't you, 
Walter?* . 

" I want to take the tandem," Walter replies, look- 
ing everywhere but at Belle. " You see, the horses 
haven't been together for a week; if I don't look out, 
I shall be losing my leader." 

"Then that's settled," Belle interrupts. "Ella 
will " 

"Go with me in the brougham; and I shall be very 
happy to give you a seat," says Lady Larington to 
Captain Blake. 

"A thousand thanks; but I always feel rather in 
the way in a brougham. It's a reminiscence of my 
boyhood that my mother always used to tell me my 
legs were in the way. I'm more at home on the out- 
side of a horse or the box-seat of a drag, I'm afraid." 

Lady Larington frowns. Her plans are plans 
which never need amendment or revision. To have 
them utterly frustrated is intolerable to her. 

" It seems to me that we are going in so many 
pieces that we shall never get patched up together 
when we do reach the abbey !" She pats her foot on 
the floor in undisguised displeasure, and there is si- 
lence in the rebel camp for a few moments. 

Mrs. Victor is the heroic, one who throws herself 
into the yawning gulf of silence. 

" Why arrange everything beforehand? Why not 
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let things occur on the day, as Oscar Wilde advises 
about the decorative fans?" 

"Exactly so, exactly so, my dear. Tour sugges- 
tions are always the most practical and best," Uncle 
John says applaudingly. " Let things occur on the 
day. Afer all, there will not be much to arrange, 
for Lily will go with me. I have just had a new 
double brougham home, and she must be the first to 
use it." 

He has edged himself up close to the chair in 
which Mrs. Victor is lounging, in a tea gown of lib- 
erty silk, that is just the shade of the under side of 
the curl of a wave, when it is changing from pale 
green to gray pink. His big person has interposed 
itself between her and the other occupants of the 
room. She cannot level a glance at either Sir Wal- 
ter Larington or Captain Blake; she has to sit there, 
caged and conquered for the minute. And how she 
loathes the man who has thus caged and conquered 
her! 

There is stupefying stillness for a few seconds, 
then it is broken by Walter's saying, in a voice that 
quivers with wrath and some other feeling: 

" I thought — I mean I arranged to take my tandem 
out that day, in order that I might drive Mrs. Vic- 
tor, as she has never been in one in her life." 

"But mine is the counter-claim, is it not, my 
dear?" the old Squire asks; and his visage becomes 
so dangerously inflamed that Lily says aloud : 

" As you please, Uncle John. I am not worth dis- 
puting about." At which remark Captain Blake 
smiles, and cordially agrees with her. 

" So it comes to this, that you and I ride over to- 
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gether, Miss Dacres," he says presently; and Belle 
answers, with a horribly dangerous ring of happi- 
ness in her voice : 

"So it seems. I hope no one will go trying to 
make alterations and improvements in the plan; it's 
a very good one as it stands." 

The day of the expedition is such a day, full of 
golden sunshine, blue sky, shimmering insects, flow- 
er-bestrewn hedges, which are neither dusty nor wet, 
songs of birds, hum of bees, and all the other usual 
adjuncts of a perfect summer's day, that it is impos- 
sible to think that there are dark dreary days in store 
for those who live long enough to see them. 

Still less is it possible to believe that over the heads 
of the laughter-loving merry party who are making 
their way along the well-kept East Anglian road, 
that is as smooth and free from obstructions as a 
billiard table, is lowering a black cloud of misery and 
crime. 

Sir Walter Larington is the only one of the party 
who girds against the existing order of things, for 
the arrangements have not been altered, and Mrs. 
Victor is in the new carriage with her old swain. 
But even Walter is not very unhappy, for his horses 
are going with one mind, and where is the man who 
drives tandem at all who can be unhappy under such 
circumstances? 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

VENUS AND BACCHUS. 

It is sometimes like water in a dry land, even to 
the most superior among the vindictive classes, to 
find that wickedness does not always flourish like a 
green bay tree. Mrs. Victor was nothing unless she 
was triumphantly wicked. So she confesses to her- 
self that she is a bit of a failure now, as she sits by 
the old Squire's side in the new carriage he has had 
built for her, and sees first Sir Walter's tandem spin 
past them, and then Belle and Captain Blake trotting 
by. 

This last sight is almost more than she can bear. 
The Squire has been doing all he can to make the 
light and the temperature suit her exactly. He has 
pulled the blinds up and down till their electrical 
movement has nearly caused her to throw the mask 
aside and exclaim, " Old dotard, I detest you l" He 
has opened both windows wide, thereby putting him- 
self in what he fears is a draught. And she has 
been smiling upon him and cooing at him in her lan- 
guid, low way, till the sight of Belle and Blake stir 
her into animation. 

"What bad taste of Belle to ride with Captain 
Blake alone. She engaged to another man, as she is 
supposed to be." 

She says the last words with a smile that would 

172 
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be a sneer if one could catch the expression of her 
eyes and mouth at the same time. But this is one 
of the many ways in which she " does" beholders. 
Their observation is riveted on those unrevealing, 
inscrutably beautiful wicked eyes. 

" Belle is foolish,' 9 the infatuated old man says im- 
patiently. He would say Belle is an idiot, or an 
angel, anything to have done with her, and get back 
to the entrancing subject of himself and the dyna- 
matic new toy of his. 

" You shall never have to complain of the like folly 
cm the part of your other niece, dear old Jack," she 
says softly. He is maundering over her hand, now 
pressing it to his hairless lips, to his eyes, to his fore- 
head, till, " Ah ! bah ! I am working hard for what 
I shall win," she thinks, with unqualified disgust. 

All at once he drops her hands — ah t what a relief 1 
— and looks at her with one of the peculiarly pene- 
trating and inquisitive glances which she has found 
distasteful to her on other occasions. 

u But you were quite ready to go in the tandem 
alone to-day with Walter." 

"How funny you are," she laughs out. "Why, 
isn't Belle my sister, and isn't Walter engaged to 
Belle; so won't he be my brother in due course of 
time?" 

Uncle John's face puckers up into an expression 
of perplexity. Lily cannot help thinking that he 
looks like a bewildered fowl, who is in uncertainty 
as to which side of the road it will take in order to 
avoid the chariot-wheels which are close upon it. 
He decided on his side soon, and says : 

" These relationships, or rather connections by mar- 
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riage, are very confusing and unpleasant, tod— and 
misleading! For instance, Walter Larington will 
be no more really related to you when he marries 
Belle than I am." 

" Not a bit," Mrs. Victor says calmly. 

" So it's ridiculous and almost indelicate, I think, to 
dwell upon them so much," he goes on, waxing wroth 
with an imaginary opponent. "I have always set 
my face against that absurd notion that a man's wife's 
relations are his relations; so, fortunately, I have no 
barriers within my own conscience to break down 
when I tell you that I have solemnly resolved to 
ask " 

However solemnly he may have resolved to ask 
for something, she is just as solemnly resolved that 
he shall not ask it now. She falls limply back in her 
corner of the carriage, turns pale (it is one of her 
accomplishments to turn pale at will,) and gasps 
out: 

"Faint! More air." 

The poor old fellow, who is as confiding as if he 
had not tricked fifty women, and been tricked by a 
hundred in return, falls into a fluster forthwith, rat- 
tles up the blinds, pulls the check string, and tells the 
footmen to go somewhere — anywhere — for water. 

" The cottage by the habbey is the nearest place, and 
we're close to the habbey now," he is told; so, while 
Lily murmurs, "Thank heaven," he shouts forth 
frantic orders to the coachman to drive "faster, 
faster !" till Mrs. Victor feels as if she were playing 
in a burlesque of escaping from wolves in Russia. 

"Staved off for the time," she tells herself, in a 
congratulatory spirit. At the same time, it is pleas- 
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ant to feel that he is so within her power now that 
she can make pretty well what bargain she pleases. 

She very soon recovers herself in the fresh air, and 
as she is much more agile than Uncle John, it is easy 
enough to escape from him in the ruins. She tries 
to lose herself with Captain Blake, but he, without 
avoiding her or equivocating with her, simply goes 
on his own way, and his own way leads him to 
shadow Belle. 

There is no difficulty in his doing this, for Belle 
has taken counsel with herself, and made up her 
mind to be honest in act as she is in thought. She 
has realized more and more strongly during the 
course of their ride over that her relations with Wal- 
ter are a fraud, which, if continued, will turn out 
badly, as all other fraudulent things do. She will 
not take Captain Blake, and what he thinks and feels 
for her, into consideration at all, but will tell Walter, 
as clearly and kindly as she can, that she has found 
out they have both made a mistake, and that, luckily, 
it is not too late to rectify it. She will not let Har- 
leston Hall, the title, or any other jot or tittle that 
had been in the bargain when her bright future was 
mapped out for her, weigh with her. And then, 
when she has done that, and Walter has thanked 
her, and parted from her — gladly, as she knows he 
will — it will be time enough to think and to hope 
about Captain Blake. Meantime, however, she will 
enjoy him, employ him, his words, his looks, his 
half -repressed liking and admiration for herself, to 
the full. In doing this, she will not be wronging 
any one, she is sure. For Walter's utter abandon- 
ment to the spell which, even if it is ever broken, 
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will leave him less of a man than he is now is patent 
to her. 

The Squire gnashes his teeth till he loosens them 
in their sockets as he sits on soft, thick rags on the 
dry grass with the other old people, and watches the 
young ones passing swiftly to and fro up broken 
staircases and battered battlements, where the dan- 
gerous places are half veiled with ivy. For a wild 
minute he had thoughts of going with them, but the 
instinct of self-preservation (poor old fellow, that 
" instinct" will not avail him long) saved him. He 
remembered how rickety and rheumatic his knees 
were, how his gouty feet stumbled and trod wide of 
jthe exact spot on which he meant to bring them 
down, how his head grew giddy with a sudden rush 
of blood to it, and his eyes dim when he stood on 
precipitous places. So he sat on the rugs, and 
strained his eyes and gnashed his teeth in vain de- 
sire for a sight of the woman who had as much feel- 
ing or compassion for him as she had for the peaches 
from which she sucked the juice up in an ivy- 
shrouded corner, with Walter Larington by her side. 

She is telling him the story of their drive over, and 
of the hard work she had to stop the avowal which 
had been on the Squire's foolish lips. And Walter 
listens to the tale, told with languid mirth, with 
misery and shamefacedness. 

"But he couldn't — old goat — he couldn't, you 
know, even if you'd have him, which you never 
would. It says in the table of affinity that a man 
mayn't marry his brother's son's wife." 

" The table of affinity is all bosh. If it directed 
people not to marry their blood relations, their first 
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and second cousins, it would be a much more sensi- 
ble thing. As it is, it is only a social link which 
binds a man and his nephew's wife together; and a 
very slight link too. Not that I am arguing in favor 
of any one taking such a step, you poor, dear, jealous 
boyr 

She leans back in a farther corner of the niche in 
which they are sitting; and the ivy and the sun- 
beams play over her face, and tangle themselves in 
her lashes and her hair. 

Presently she speaks in a very low voice, without 
moving. It is a trick of hers. She has played it on 
a hundred men, and it always answers her purpose. 
It always compels them to bend nearer in order to 
hear what she says. 

" I only told you this in order that you at least may 
have some notion of the difficulties that beset me. I 
dare not quarrel with Uncle John; for when I am 
turned out of the Rectory — and Belle would turn me 
out to-morrow if she could — I should have no other 
home to go to, no other friend to turn to but Hind- 
ringham House and Uncle John." 

Her whisper has grown so low that, instinctively, 
he has bent his head nearer and nearer to catch it. 
He can feel her breath moving his hair, he can feel 
the strong pulsations of her heart as he leans against 
her. 

" In another moment he will speak, and then Belle 

and Uncle John and all the Dacres may go to the 

nethermost hell and denounce me, for all I care," 

she thinks triumphantly ; but with a moan that is like 

the cry of an animal in pain Walter remembers and 

sits up. 

12 
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" My own heart is breaking. You broke it once 
before in the same way," he says, standing up and 
away from her; "but that's all nothing compared 
with what I feel about your being forced to — to even 
think of doing what you must revolt at. And I dare 
not say any more ! — and I am a scoundrel for having 
said so much." 

She recognizes the fact that he has partially re- 
covered his head for the time. She is not a woman 
who ever remains on the stage a moment after she 
has played her part; there is no lingering over her 
exits. So now she rises too, without a trace of dis- 
composure, and says : 

" Don't blame yourself too severely for being a lit- 
tle kind to me. Belle ought to look leniently upon 
the error; for certainly she is more than a little kind 
to Captain Blake." 

" No, no; I won't try and excuse myself by accus- 
ing Belle ! She's a brick ! There never lived a dearer 
girl than Belle," he says impetuously; and he is hor- 
ribly nettled when she says : 

" So you seem to think." 

She does not say it tauntingly or angrily; she just 
lets her words fall out carelessly on to the soil of his 
heated fancy and half -maddened craving for herself. 
She knows they will take root there, and spring up 
in the middle of the night, and fasten upon his mind 
and choke and poison every better thought. She 
knows that at times he shrinks from her in horror, 
not analyzing why he does so as Captain Blake does, 
but with the blind, instinctive yearning for good and 
aversion to evil which never leaves the soul of a man 
who has been honest and honorable, trusting, manly, 
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and full of courage all his life until he has fallen un- 
der this evil eye. 

There is something in Walter's aspect, when they 
obey the sound of the horn which recalls them to 
luncheon, which is singularly pleasing to the Squire. 
The young man has what Uncle John calls a hang- 
dog look, which convinces him that darling Lily has 
crushed his (Walter's) absurd pretensions to make 
up to her. Consequently, the old gentleman forgets 
his age, his gout, his jealous pang of an hour ago, 
and everything else that is disagreeable, and drinks 
a great deal more champagne than is good for him. 
It does not make him drunk — he is too hardened a 
bibber for that — but it makes him silly, and his 
sweet old sister blushes for him when he takes a 
highly piled-up salad in a huge old china bowl for a 
cushion worked by "dear Lily's delicate fingers," 
and tries to rest his head upon it. 

But Lily feigns to be oblivious of the effect the 
wine is having upon him, and plies him with it 
freely. She wants him to become so incapable that 
she will not be able to go home with him, and then, 
hey ! for the tandem and Sir Walter Larington ! 

Captain Blake and Belle had climbed up to the top 
of what had been the belfry tower. It was a spot on 
which they were clearly outlined — a situation which 
was perfectly visible to the eyes of all who liked to 
look up at them. They sat on either end of the wall, 
which had formed one side of the square tower, fac- 
ing each other, looking down upon these who were 
already seated on their rugs under the yew trees in 
the old abbey garden. 

Captain Blake was puffing at his pet meerschaum. 
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He could always, he said, speak better when he had 
a pipe in his mouth. So Belle, who liked to see it 
there, gave him her permission to smoke. 

"So you see," he says, resuming a conversation 
which began on the road coming over, "as I can't 
get hold of the horses I want down here, I had better 
be moving on, and looking out for them in another 
country. It's no use a fellow hanging on at a place 
when he finds that he carCt get what he wants, is it?" 

" Not the slighest — when he finds he can't get it," 
Belle says, firmly and fixedly for a moment or two. 

Then she looks down at the group below them, and 
says: 

" How many of them down there are wishing for 
something they can't get, and hoping to get rid of 
something they have got, I wonder?" 

He takes his pipe out of his mouth, leans his elbow 
on the parapet, and leisurely surveys the scene below. 
Meanwhile, she equally leisurely and openly surveys 
him, and finds him better to behold than on any pre- 
vious inspection. 

"That is the worst of it," the girl thinks; "he 
looks better, I think, every time I see him ; and when 
I don't see him any more, he will look better and 
better every time I think of him, and I shall think 
of him awfully then ! I know it." 

Presently he pulls himself up from his leaning 
posture, and laughs in a quiet, half -amused way that 
pleases Belle mightily. 

u There's one down there who will get what she 
wants, and get rid of what she doesn't want, you 
bet !" he says. 

"Meaning Mrs. Victor?" 
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u Meaning Mrs. Victor. " 

He pauses, faces her fully with his steady, search- 
ing eyes, and says : 

u Which would you rather she should be, Belle — 
your aunt, or Lady Larington?" 

He has called her "Belle;" her heart sings with 
joy, so it is with a radiant smile she tells him: 

" Lady Larington, of course." 



CHAPTER XIX. 
gone! 

The Squire has been put into his carriage with 
care and discretion by his servants. Their exertions 
are superintended by Aunt Anna, who is under the 
impression that her brother is ill, and that cham- 
pagne is a very unimportant factor in the case. He 
has sobbed out several maudlin entreaties to Lily to 
"come with him and see the last of him," but Lily 
has sagaciously retreated out of earshot, after having 
whispered in confidence to her father-in-law that the 
" sight is altogether too shocking for her to stay and 
look at." As soon as the Hindringham House car- 
riage has rumbled off, bearing its now soundly sleep- 
ing burden, the bustle of departure sets in amongst 
those who are remaining, and it is discovered that 
there is no room for Mrs. Victor in the wagonette. 

"You must let "Walter drive you home, dear!" 
Lady Larington says authoritatively. Things have 
not been going altogether as she has liked during the 
day, and she is delighted now to come down with a 
decision which she trusts will annoy Belle. To her 
astonishment, Belle says : 

" Walter wanted to drive Mrs. Victor here, and 
she wished to try what a tandem was like, only Un- 
cle John wanted her to come with him. I suppose 
we will all^be starting now soon? Captain Blake, 

will you tell them to saddle?" 
^ 182 
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Lady Larington rises with more haste than grace, 
for once, from her rugs, takes Belle's arm, and leads 
her a little apart. 

" You seem anxious that Walter should drive Lily 
home. How is this?* 

u I'm not 'anxious' about it, but I know he wishes 
to do it, and I want to let him see that I want him 
to do what he wishes; at least I want him to feel 
that I shall not be vexed. Walter would hate to 
vex me." 

" The fact is, you want to ride home with Captain 
Blake alone?" 

The woman and the girl look at each other fixedly 
for a second or two, then Belle says : 

u I do, Lady Larington ; and I will tell Walter why 
to-morrow. Captain Blake is going away — but I 
needn't explain to you." 

" Why not to me — to Walter's mother?" 

" No," said Belle fearlessly. " For some time you 
have been wishing that something would happen to 
separate Walter from .me. Well, something has 
happened. I shall tell Walter what it is, but I shall 
not tell you." 

It is the first time Belle has ever defied her, and 
Lady Larington feels her spirited old heart warm 
at once towards the girl to whom she has been prov- 
ing indifferent since Mrs. Victor's appearance among 
them. 

" Don't be hasty; don't be carried away by appear- 
ances; don't allow yourself to suspect Lily of trying 
to take Walter's affection from you !" she urges ve- 
hemently; and Belle shakes her head decidedly as 
she answers : 
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" It's not that — it's not any of that nonsense ! It's 
entirely myself — entirely my own fault, or folly, or 
whatever it may be. But I am not going to tell you 
what it is; I only owe an explanation to Walter." 

She turns and walks back to the place from whence 
they are to start, and Lady Larington has no option 
but to follow her. For the first time she appreciates 
Belle. "She has a spirit of her own; she ought to 
have fine brave sons! Walter will make a mistake 
if he leaves her; and the other one is older than he 
is, and altogether " 

Yes, altogether, Lady Larington feels that, if she 
has been instrumental in causing differences between 
Walter and Belle, she has made her mistake. But 
her conscience may be easy, as Belle has just told her, 
" It's no nonsense of that sort; it's entirely myself." 

The carriages are ready and the horses saddled by 
this time. Walter is standing off from his leader, 
affecting to critically examine the adjustment of 
every buckle, and to be keen about the way in which 
the horse is standing up. In reality, every thought 
and every bit of consideration within him is given to 
Mrs. Victor, who is standing hard by, drawing on her 
gloves, and talking as easily as if she did not know 
that he is longing for her to say definitely whether 
or not she will drive back with him, and that all the 
outsiders are wondering " how Belle Dacres can put 
up with it." 

" I am ready, Captain Blake." 

Belle comes quickly back into the circle as she says 
this, and, before he knows what he is doing, Captaui 
Blake is Blinging her into the saddle, though Walter 
does take an uncertain step or two forward, as if be 
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thought he ought to do it. It is a real pleasure, to a 
man who knows anything about it, to put Belle up 
into the saddle. She has the knack of just walking 
up over the assisting hand, and coming down to her 
seat without any of the " one, two, threes !" and 
jumps, which are the preliminaries which so many 
women indulge in before settling in the saddle. 
Captain Blake has mounted, and the two are mov- 
ing off before Walter realizes that he has been either 
Blow, or cut out. 

" Your lady-love having left you here lamenting, 
I suppose you won't care to stay any longer, will 
you! Poor fellow! it's rather hard on you after all 
your loyalty and devotion to her, that she should 
have gone off with the rival and thrown you back on 
my unworthy self." 

Mrs. Victor saunters a step or two nearer as she 
speaks, and does not care a bit whether the groom 
hears her or not. 

"Belle couldn't help herself, that I can see!" he 
replies grumpily; "if she had come with me, where 
would you have been? Tou couldn't have ridden 
Harlequin home." 

"Exactly so! How pleasantly you put the case! 
Tou and I are forced upon each other for a fourteen 
mile drive, through stress of circumstances and 
Belle's courtesy and kindness. Well, never mind ! 
I am grateful to the means which have brought about 
such an end, at any rate." 

A "And I am glad of it," he says recklessly; "it 
remains to be seen whether we either have reason to 
be grateful for the turn of fortune's wheel which 
has brought us together again." 
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4 ' He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. n 

she quotes. 

" I don't fear my fate ; I only fear that I may act 
like a scoundrel," he mutters, and she moves a hair's- 
breadth nearer to him, and murmurs : 

"You can never be anything but honorable, I 
know that. If I had not known it, I shouldn't have 
trusted you as I have." 

Again he has to bend his head down very low, in 
order to hear what she says, and the groom, who is 
endowed with the keenest sense of the humor of the 
follies of his betters, giggles silently, in perfect ap- 
preciation of the way the "widow and master are 
going it." 

" If I ever behave dishonorably to Belle Dacres, I 
hope I may be shot," he says firmly. The call made 
upon his physical faculties in managing his high- 
mettled horses is good for him. He feels three times 
the man he did up in the sunny, ivy-shrouded niche. 
He knows that the woman by his side is just as 
lovely and alluring now as she was when she so 
nearly charmed him into oblivion of all his promises 
to Belle awhile ago. But the influence of her per- 
sonality is less potent with him. It is impossible to 
feel passionately, or even spoonily inclined to make 
an idiot of one's self, when all one's energies are di- 
rected to the task of keeping one's leader straight and 
up to his traces. 

" When do you think of being married?" she asks 
abruptly, and he starts so that the leader's haunches 
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are nearly knocking the wheeler's head off in an in- 
stant. "How nervous you are; or did my little 
commonplace inquiry seem inquisitively impertinent 
to you?" 

" Not at all. There's no time fixed for it. It's for 
Belle to settle " 

" You warm-blooded lover," she interrupts, laugh- 
ing. Then, with a sudden change of tone and man- 
ner: 

" I don't suppose I shall be here to see your domes- 
tic bliss, Walter. Indeed, there are some sights 
which even I couldn't bear. But you must at least 
forgive me for being unable to repress the interest I 
take in you. You have been so much to me for so 
many years. " 

" We must drop all that," he groans. " Don't you 
see, Lily, it's wrong; it's cowardly of me to go 
on " 

u Yes?" she says interrogatively, as he pauses. 

" To go on as if I didn't feel sure of what I ought 
to do. I know my stupid madness and vacillation 
has not done you any harm. I know you don't care 
a hang more for me than you do for that poor old 
beggar who has gone home more drunk from the folly 
he feels about you than from all the champagne he 
has taken. I know all that, and still " 

He turns his haggard, wretched young face to- 
wards her. He is pale, but not at all in an interest- 
ing way. In spite of the misery in his eyes she 
almost laughs at him. 

"You silly boy," she says contemptuously; "why 
do you give yourself away so pitifully? If you have 
made up your mind that you must marry Belle, do 
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it ! But don't treat me to any more of your blunder- 
ing devotion and love-sick looks. As you say, we 
will drop all that, and you shall play the model lover 
to Belle without any molestation from my presence. 
Uncle John has been imploring me to go and live at 
Hindringham House, and take care of him for a long 
time, and I have hesitated because of — you ! Now I 
shall go." 

" For God's sake don't do it!" he cries. 

"Why not?" 

" It will cause a whole lot of confounded scandal," 
he says earnestly. " Don't do it, Lily, don't I" 

"Folly! What scandal can arise from the fact of 
a niece going to live with her uncle?" she says 
mockingly. Then, as she sees him about to speak, 
she checks him imperiously with the words, "We 
won't argue any more about it; you have chosen 
your line, and I have chosen mine. I hope you will 
enjoy yours as much as I shall mine, for, as mistress 
of Hindringham House, I shall have plenty to do to 
make me forget this brief — what shall we call it? — 
love dream." 

There is such insolent mockery in her face, such 
contempt of the idea of her ever having had a gen- 
uine love for him, that he hates her for a minute, 
and prays that the time will come when he may be 
able to make her feel some of the mortification and 
pain she is heaping upon him now. But through it 
all he knows that if such a time ever does come, he 
will never use his power in any other way than to 

show her how well he has always loved her. 

• • • • ... 

By mutual consent, as they ride home, Belle Dacree 
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and Captain Blake avoid the topic which had proved 
dangerous to them upon the belfry tower ; but when 
he is helping her off Harlequin, he says : 

"This pony isn't a half good enough mount for 
you. I wish you or Larington would let me send 
you a mare I have at home. She's the loveliest thing 
that ever looked through a bridle. She has perfect 
manners, jumps like a cat, and is after your own 
heart as far as pluck and pace goes." 

Belle shakes her head decidedly. 

" You must see that it would be impossible for me 
to take her from you. Some day, perhaps — who can 
tell? — I may be able to buy her; and then I should 
like to have a horse you had broken." 

"Why impossible for you to take her from me? 
Wouldn't Larington like it?" he pleads eagerly. 

" I must refuse it on my own account entirely. I 
am not thinking of Walter Larington," she says pit- 
eously, as he turns away with an impatient word 
and gesture. u Won't you come in — the others are 
home?" 

" I hate good-byes, and I am going away to-mor- 
row^" he Rays; and they are about to part with a cool 
shake of the hand, when he thinks better of it, bends 
his head down, and whispers, u God bless you, Belle." 

A minute after she is up in her own room, taking 
off her hat and habit with shaking hands. She is 
only clearly conscious of one thing — he is gone, gone 
out of her sight, out of her life, probably; gone, 
thinking that, after having shown her love for him, 
as she now knows she has done, that she is going to 
be mean and commonplace enough to marry Walter 
Larington. 
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The sense of his loss so dominates her that she for- 
gets where she is, and what is before her as she lies 
across the bed, trying to think what it will be to go 
on so, getting tip every morning and going to bed 
every night, day after day, all her life, with the 
knowledge that she will never see him again. She 
looks through a long vista of years, and sees herself 
an old maid like Aunt Anna, only not half so pretty, 
and pictures a chance meeting with him — he, in un- 
altered manly beauty, of course, and she, a sad old 
maid for his sake. The picture is so pathetic that 
she is crying over it when there comes a knock at her 
door, and almost before she can say " come in," Mrs. 
Victor enters, cool, radiant, amiable, and exquisitely 
dressed? 

" Aren't you coming down to dinner? The first 
bell rang ever so long ago. Walter Larington is 
here ; your father made him stay as he is, though he 
pleaded dress as an excuse for not staying. And 
now you're rewarding him by staying up here and 
crying for the moon." 

Belle springs from the bed at once. She scorns to 
answer Mrs. Victor's insinuation, but, as she begins 
rearranging her hair, she says : 

" It will be very kind of you to go out of my room 
— and down to Walter if you like; at any rate, out 
of my room. I never did like strangers with me 
while I am dressing. " 

" You look upon me as a stranger still? You will 
know more of me soon." 

There is not the slightest irritation in Mrs. Victor's 
tones ; on the contrary, there is a tinge of amusement. 
That the girl hates her she knows, but she knows 
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equally well that the girl is powerless to get rid of 
her. She has the old Squire's written invitation, 
worded with idiotic ardor, it is true, but lucid enough, 
to go to Hindringham House whenever she pleases, 
and grasp the reins of government. To be sure, there 
is a rider — and a very unpleasant one — attached to 
this invitation. It is only spoken of in parables in 
the otherwise lucid letter, but Lily knows that it is 
the same ghastly spectre which she laid for the time 
by fainting when they were driving to the abbey. 
Nevertheless, the possession of this letter puts her in 
a place of power in spite of her having been refused 
with thanks by Walter Larington. 

Belle moves rapidly about her room for a few min- 
utes, while she is bringing out the dress and appur- 
tenances thereof for her evening toilette. Presently 
she stops short, and says : 

u Are you going?" 

u When you have answered my question. Do you 
look upon me as a stranger still?" 

" Yes, though I know you better than I do any one 
else." 

u Has your new friend, Captain Blake, been throw- 
ing a light upon my interesting character? He 
ought to know something about me, if ever a man 
did." 

Belle's whole frame tingles with jealous rage. She 
is no angel, only a girl very much in love, and the 
taunts. of the other woman, implying that the man 
she loves has been this other woman's slave, nearly 
maddens her. 

" Apparently it is a case of the more he has known 
of you the less he has liked you," she says coldly. 
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" Well, no doubt you are annoyed at this, but I donH 
wonder at it." 

" Then, in that case, he differs widely from Walter 
Larington," Mrs. Victor replies, with the most per- 
fect composure; "he appears to have been rather 
terrified at the confidence he has made to you, by-the- 
bye, for Walter and I met him as we were driving 
home, and he told us that he was leaving Thorpe for 
good to-morrow. Perhaps he is afraid that you will 
take him seriously, and attach more importance to 
his attentions than they deserve. He's a delightful 
fellow while he is with you, but n 

" But what? 19 Belle asks sharply. 

"A little addicted to taking the goods the gods 
give, and making love to the lips that are near when 
the lips that he loves are out of reach. By the way, 
doesn't he kiss delightfully? Now, I should fancy 
Walter's are rather bony kisses, he has such big 
teeth." 

" How dare you !" Belle cries in a rage; but, alas, 
her wrath is directed against Mrs. Victor more be- 
cause the latter has implied that she knows all about 
Captain Blake's kisses, than on account of the insin- 
uation that Belle, too, may have had some experience 
of them. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"don't chuck me." 

Deprb8Si6n is the chief characteristic of the Rec- 
tory dinner-party this night. The Rector himself 
has found that several small things have gone wrong 
with the boys in his absence, and his prolonged out- 
ing in the sun, in an uncomfortable posture, with 
nothing to do but eat, has given him a headache. 
Aunt Anna cannot get over the terrible spectacle of 
her brother John, the esteemed head of the house of 
Dacres, burying his head in the salad, under the er- 
roneous impression that it was a cushion. The two 
or three stray people who have come back from the 
picnic are sleepy, and wishing theme ?Ives at home 
with fervor. Walter Larington is cursing himself 
for his weakness in having given himself away to 
Mrs. Victor as he has done, since he has finally re- 
solved to stick to Belle. Belle is repeating to herself 
those words of his, to the effect that " when a man 
can't get what he wants in a place, he had better 
leave it," and is silently "greeting sair" over them. 
The servants have forgotten to give Tito his cream 
and cake for tea, and the ill-used cat revenges him- 
self by being disagreeable to the people who have 
nothing whatever to do with the case, quite as if he 
were a human being. His purr is so deep that it 

descends into a growl, and interrupts any conversa- 
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tion that may be feebly started. He first upsets the 
Rector's wine glass, and then hooks a piece of hot 
mutton off his plate, making the tablecloth in that 
region nasty and messy. He snarls at Mrs. Victor 
when she puts her hand on her own bread-roll, and 
while he is being forcibly removed for this miscon- 
duct, he scratches the parlor-maid so badly that she 
resolves to give notice the next morning. The only 
one of the party who displays anything like content- 
ment is Mrs. Victor, who avows that she has had a 
most delightful day, and that, if it were possible, she 
would like to live it over again. 

" I must confess I have no wish to go over that 
portion of it again when poor John was so strangely 
overcome. " 

Aunt Anna says this, and Lily laughingly assures 
her that the Squire was only suffering from the fa- 
tigue and the sun. 

" All the same, you shouldn't have given him more 
wine," Belle says sharply. 

The three ladies are in the drawing-room alone, 
but as Belle utters her stricture, Walter comes in, 
and Belle at once asks him to come out on the terrace 
with her. 

He feels that he deserves a sharp rebuke from her, 
for, without having exactly neglected her lately, he 
has allowed her to perceive that Mrs. Victor is the 
magnet who attracts his every thought and word. 
The prospect of being " rowed by Belle" is painful to 
him ; but " it will soon be over as I'll promise any- 
thing she likes," he tells himself. But this pain is 
as nothing to what he feels when she, having got 
him up at the far end of the terrace says: 
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" Walter, yon and I have always been such friends, 
it would be horrid of me to deceive yon about any- 
tiling after I'd found it out myself. I don't care for 
you as I thought I did, and as I ought to do if I 
married you, and I hope — and think — that it won't 
make you unhappy to break it off." 

" Break it off !" he repeats. 

" Yes; break it off, and be just as good friends as 
ever. We can be 'friends,' because we're not in love 
with each other." 

" Belle, I do love you ; I've been a fool, an ass, a 
blind fool, but I've got my senses again. I do love 
you ; don't chuck me. I swore to her to-night com- 
ing home " 

"Hush! It's not her I'm thinking of a bit; it's 
myself and my duty to you. I won't say a word 
about what you may have done or felt about any one 
else, Walter, dear. I know now that people can't 
.help doing wrong in that way sometimes. I only 
want to tell you that I have changed, no, not 
'changed', for I never did love you, I know now, but 
found out that I can't do what we agreed to do." 

"Don't say that; don't punish me like that; every- 
one will say I'm a blackguard and I shall know that 
I love you best and have lost you through my own 
cursed folly." 

u It's not your cursed folly but my own, I tell you," 
she cries impatiently. He is making her odious task 
harder even than it need be. " Don't you see that I 
can't, being such a friend of yours, go on deceiving 
you when I have found out about myself? I won't 
be mean, and pretend that it's jealousy of you axui 
Mrs. Victor which is making me say \fcna. W Woofer 
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cause if I married you another man's eyes would al- 
ways seem to be looking into mine, and his voice 
always ringing in my ears, though I should never 
see him again. I don't think I shall see him again 
now; but it's better that I should bear the pain all 
alone to myself than that I should take it to an- 
other man, and spread it into his heart and all over 
his home, until he came to wish I had never been 
born to blight him. I mean it all, Walter; and 
though you're sorry more for me than yourself now, 
you'll come to see that I am right very soon, and 
, then — I pray you may be happy." 

The girl speaks almost solemnly. She feels that 
in casting him adrift, as her own honor compels her 
to do, she may be casting him into the net of that 
skillful fisher for men, her sister-in-law. But this 
consideration does not wfeigh with her now that she 
has discovered that a decent and civil courteous at- 
tention is all any other man will ever get from her 
now that she has known and loved Laurence Blake. 

But Walter Larington cannot bring himself to an- 
swer in the same strain. For a long time he and 
Belle have belonged to one another, with the cordial 
approbation and consent of every one. He has ac- 
customed himself to think of her at Harleston. He 
has got into the habit of taking it for granted that 
Belle will always be with him for him to turn to in 
pleasure and in pain. She is linked to him in a 
thousand ways. His father gave her Harlequin. He- 
Walter himself — taught her to ride. It would be un- 
natural to live at Harleston without Belle for his own. 

"It's awful — awful!" he says; "you don't know 
what you're doing! You really don't, you can't, in 
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fact. You're huffy with me because I've been an ass 
— oh! what an ass ! — and so you think you'll try and 
like another fellow ! I don't care who he is ; I won't 
ask you, but I know it's that damned infernal soldier 
fellow, with his swagger and his " 

"Don't swear, and let every other person alone," 
she interrupts; "you have only to deal with me. 
You're only put out for the moment. I know what 
it is; you're so used to me. I'm like an old coat, I 
go on easily; but there's really very little to be 
changed, Walter. We'll go on being just as good 
pals, only we will never speak of love and marriage 
again. We can't after what I have told you." 

u The whole county knows of our engagement," he 
pleads. "Think of the awful fag I shall have in 
making fellows understand that it is all your own 
doing." 

" And don't you think I shall have a fag with my 
people too? Papa is good and unworldly, and all 
that sort of thing, but the thought of my being Lady 
Larington of Harleston has been very sweet to him, 
and he is fond of you, and of you all. I shall have 
to explain to him, and my explanation will be a 
harder one to make than yours. " 

She sobs as she says this ; but he is engrossed with 
the consideration of his own share of the trouble, 
and makes no effort to comfort her. And all this 
time, odd as it may appear, he does not feel one throb 
of pleasure at the prospect of being able to woo Mrs. 
Victor now, openly if he chooses. All his heart and 
energies are now set upon retaining as his " own" the 
girl to whom for many weeks he had scarcely given 
a thought. 
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"Don't say anything to any one till to-morrow. 
Let me oome and see you directly after breakfast; 
you'll have thought better of it then, Belle. Don't 
turn me off like this." 

There are tears in his eyes — in those wide-open, 
light-blue orbs, which are so expressionless, she finds 
now, since she has once looked into the depths of those 
steady, peculiar-colored eyes of Captain Blake's. 
" It is contemptible of him to cry," she thinks; "he 
who has been abjectly running after another woman 
under my very nose for so long !" The sight hardens 
instead of softening her. 

" I don't change lightly, Walter, she says quietly. 
" I shouldn't have put myself to all this pain to-night 
unless I had known that I should never change." 

He declares that he can't face the family after this, 
so presently he goes into the hall for his hat and 
coat, and then round to the yard for the dog-cart 
The leader has been sent home, and Floyd, the old 
coachman, tells the other servants afterwards that 
* 'Twor a good thing he had, for Sir Walter worn't 
like hisself a bit, all shaky and trembling like." And 
they laugh, and settle it among themselves that the 
old squire and the young baronet are tarred with the 
same brush to-day. 

As for Belle, she went to bed for the first time in 
her life without saying good-night to her family. 
Her need of rest and solitude was peremptory, and 
would be obeyed. Indeed, it is given to but few 
girls, luckily, to be compelled to part with two lovers 
on the same day, and, as she thinks, forever. 

For some days after the little misapprehension con- 
cerning the salad, the old squire "lay low," as the 
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irreverent youth of the neighborhood have it. Dur- 
ing those days Mrs. Victor held aloof from him, 
though it was hard work to do so, for the times were 
dull. Captain Blake has gone away without making 
any further sign, and nothing more has been seen of 
the Laringtons. Walter, whom, it must be admitted, 
does not hold the pen of a ready writer, has still 
nailed himself down to the task of writing three let- 
ters in one day — one to Belle, one to the Rector, and 
the other to Mrs. Victor. With the contents of the 
two former there is no occasion to deal. They were 
the letters of a man who felt what had befallen him 
as a punishment which he richly deserved " for a brief 
lapse into folly " ; but he had given himself time to 
pull himself together, and they were neither abject 
nor cringing. 

" The letter of a thorough gentleman," Mr. Dacree 
says, handing the one he has received to his daughter 
and Belle takes it, holds herself a little more erectly, 
and replies: 

" That Walter always was and will be, papa, and 
that's why I am so. fond of him that I wouldn't cheat 
him for an hour." 

u I wish all this self -vivisection and love of intro- 
spection that has seized young people of late like a 
disease could be stamped out as a disease should be, 
and I wish, with all my heart, that you had not fan- 
cied that you were so fond of Walter Larington that 
it was your duty to break his heart." 

"He won't do that, and you don't quite under- 
stand," Belle said, kissing him, and the subject was 
put to sleep between the sire and daughter for the 
time. 
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Sir Walter's letter to Mrs. Victor was brought with 
the others, and handed to her while they were at 
luncheon. " She read it through without turning a 
hair, " one of the elder boys observed afterwards. Al- 
ready the rumor was rife in the house that there was 
a "row up between Miss Belle and her sweetheart, 19 
and " to a man" the boys associated Mrs. Victor with 
the disturbance. But though she did not " turn a 
hair" while reading it, that letter showed her that 
" there was jpore power gone from her elbow" than 
she had previously imagined. It ran as follows: 

" Dear Mrs. Victor : You will soon hear, if you 
haven't heard it already, that Belle has broken it off 
and sent me about my business. She's right to have 
nothing more to do with such a weak ass as I am, 
but I am broken-hearted. I am going away some- 
where, God knows where, as soon as I can. Yours 
very sincerely, 

"Walter Larinoton." 

u My dear young friend, you are a much greater 
ass than you think yourself if you imagine such a 
letter as that will prevent my taking you if I ever 
want you again," she thinks, as sh6 calmly lays the 
letter down, resumes her dainty feeding, and is thor- 
oughly cognizant of the fact that the big school-boy 
is regarding her admiringly. 

It is impossible, under existing circumstances, to 
go over to Harleston and see Lady Larington. The 
little ways of that estimable woman are well-known 
to Mrs. Victor, and the latter guesses that Walter's 
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mother is not a pleasant person to be with this day. 
Now that Belle has, by her own voluntary act, cut 
herself off from them, Lady Larington will mourn 
for her as for the loss of a pearl without price, and 
will probably contrive to get into dishevelled attire 
to prove the intensity and depth of her woe. Belle 
the lost will be Belle the ruling passion of Lady Lar- 
ington's life for a few days, or until some new woe 
or joy arises to engross her; and as for seeing Wal- 
ter while his grief and remorse are raw things, noth- 
ing would induce Lily to look upon such a crude and 
unsightly spectacle. 

She will not make herself cheap, either, by going 
to Hindringham House until the " old dotard" sends 
for her, which she knows he will do as soon as he 
has got his head and feet in order again. Accord- 
ingly, she stays at home and is dull, and by her dull- 
ness she is goaded into writing to Captain Blake. 
She writes rather pretty letters. Many women do, 
who couldn't, for the salvation of their souls, write 
ten lines that would be fit to print in a middle-class 
magazine. Perhaps it is because there is neither 
plot, incident, character painting, or originality re- 
quired for the composition of a "delightful letter," 
.that so many women are said to write them. The 
secret of success probably lies in the liberal bestowal 
of large doses of flattery. Write about " himself" 
chiefly when writing to a man, and he . is sure to 

think your letter delightful. 

. • • • • • • 

Mrs. Victor obeyed this rule. She wrote four 
pages, and in every sentence she contrived to imply, 
if not to absolutely express, something that was grat- 
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ifying to or laudatory of himself personally. She 
wound her letter up by saying: 

" The spectacle of a pair of infatuated lovers per- 
petually about one's path and one's ways is becoming 
monotonous. They are each so exacting as regards 
the other, that one has to look to one's footsteps lest 
one inadvertently stumbles and infringes upon the 
rights of one or other of them. I shall go up to town 
for a few days soon. Tell me — if I send you my ad- 
dress — will you come and call on me? — Tours, 

"Lily.* 

"She's not 'mine' by any means, thank God!" he 
said to himself when he got this letter. Neverthe- 
less, he wrote and told her he would call on her with 
pleasure if she would let him know whene she was to 
be found. 

" For," as he remarked to himself, " it couldnt hurt 
him, and she was awfully good to look at!" 



CHAPTER XXI. . 

THE PONDS — THE PTRST TIME. 

Walter Labington has been gone for nearly a 
month, and neither his own people nor the Rectory 
folk have had any tidings of him. In a certain way 
his absence is not altogether a matter of regret to his 
mother. He has never, by word or act, reminded her 
that she is no longer the real reigning power at Har- 
leston, but in his presence she has sometimes reminded 
herself that he is actually master here. But now in 
his absence she forgets this, and resumes every jot 
and tittle of the sway she had exercised over the 
household, the stables, the farm bailiff and the ten- 
antry during her husband's life. 

As for Ella, she still believes, in spite of Belle's 
assertions to the contrary, that Walter owes his dis- 
charge by the latter to his own intolerable folly about 
Mrs. Victor. Belle has not thought it needful to bare 
her own weakness for the inspection of any of them, 
therefore her statement that " Walter is not a bit to 
blame, and that the breaking off is her own doing 
entirely, n is received with incredulity by Ella. 

u I dare say it is your own doing, but a high-mettled 
girl like you couldn't well have done anything else 
while he was making himself such a fool about a 
^oman who would marry a baboon, or the veiled 

208 
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Prophet of Korassin, if either of them could make 
good settlements upon her." 

" It wasn't that. I didn't care very much about 
Walter's making a fool of himself in that way. I 
suppose even Solon would have made a fool of him- 
self if anything quite as fascinating as Mrs. Victor 
tried to make him do it." 

" How can you speak of it in that judicial way? 
You ought to be rampantly jealous." 

" I know I ought to be," Belle sighs; "but there's 
the mischief of it — or rather there was the mischief 
of it — I was not! I felt just as much annoyed if 
she lured Laird with a bone to follow her, as I did 
when she lured Walter in other ways." 

"I don't think I'll say any more," Ella says sa- 
gaciously : u but when mamma tackles you — I know 
she's going to do it soon, because she has just or- 
dered a new tea-gown, and she won't be happy till 
she has had a 'scene' in it — don't be quite as candid 
with her as you have been with me." 

" I have nothing to conceal. I found myself, and 
then I revealed myself to Walter — that is all." 

" Don't reveal yourself to mamma; and, Belle " 

"What is it?" 

" Don't let Walter slip into that woman's clutches 
without your putting out an intervening finger. If 
he does, it will mean misery for him and for us alL 
Every bit of the animal in him will develop under 
her treatment, and he will be her slave, and we — 
mamma and I and all the Harleston people — will be 
her serfs. I look at her sometimes when she is 
writhing herself into my mother's confidence, and 
feel that I could kill her with no more compunction 
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than I should feel in killing a snake! Yet she has 
not done anything very definitely evil since she has 
been here " 

" Excepting making us all deadly miserable, " Belle 
interrupts. "She has gone over to Hindringham 
House to-day. Uncle John has sent for her at last. 
She has not seen him since the abbey day, when he 
wanted to go to sleep on the salad. Oh! what a day 
that was; what a lovely day! and we can never get 
it back again." 

" Has she gone armed for the fray? Has she got 
on fresh scales?" Ella asks, interrupting this bit of 
sentiment ruthlessly. 

"Yes; she's all brown and dull gold from head to 
foot. It's a wonderful get up ! She moves under it 
as if it were her second skin, and it goes with her 
just as her skin does. If another tried it, the dress 
would be tight in some place or another, and then 
there would come a strain, and the skin-like effect 
would be destroyed by the suggestion of stiffness. 
But she's as supple as an eel in it. I know exactly 
what will happen. Uncle John always has an eye 
for what he calls 'the trim-built wherry' style of 
dress, and he'll congratulate her upon it, and she'll 
tell him that it cost 'ten shillings,' or that she 'made 
it herself, ' or some other equfflly engaging lie. Then 
he'll pity her, and make her a handsome present." 

"It's rather a lucky thing he can't marry her, 
Belle; you'd be nowhere if he could," Ella says; 
and then they forsake the trail of Mrs. Victor, and 
follow up another quarry. 

Mrs. Victor Dacres has- gone over to Hindringham 
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House in an exquisitely formed dress, but a bad 
frame of mind. She knows, with that feminine in- 
tuition which is so near akin to second sight, that 
she has been summoned for a purpose, and that the 
purpose, though revolting, is of vital importance to 
her. Skilled as she is in the art of fence, ingeniously 
as she can make black appear white, and lie like 
truth upon an emergency, she has a conviction that 
the amorous old squire will corner her to-day. 

" Why won't Providence be kind to me for once? 
Why won't it kill him off now ! — now, at once J — that 
he has made his will, and leave me free to lead a bet- 
er life with his money? Is it murder to wish him 
dead? He does no good with his life. He mixes up 
the sins of age and youth. He fetters me. He 
cumbers the earth. If he were removed from it, I 
would do good to others. I should be so happy that 
I would be good myself. " 

Her mood is an excited one as she is whirled along 
in the new carriage which he has had built for her, 
behind his smartly-stepping horses. She is tingling 
with the desire to get the interview over, to hear h» 
terms, and know the worst. 

The squire had quite recovered all the wits of 
which he had ever been possessed, and all the indig- 
nity of which he was master before sending for Mrs. 
Victor. He had blotted out the foolish salad-bowl 
episode entirely from his own mind, and was there- 
fore most reasonably convinced that it was blotted 
out of hers. 

During his self -enforced solitude, he had taken 
-xmnsel with himself, and had come to the conclusion 
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that, if in his little remaining span of life he would 
taste anything like happiness, she must taste it with 
him. 

All that he had to give he was ready now to give 
her. All that he had taught Belle to regard as hers 
in the future he was now ready to lay at the feet of 
Hie strange woman who had stepped in between him 
and Belle — between him and every honorable and 
manly and natural affection of his life. But though 
he was ready, more than ready — eager, ridiculously 
eager — to do this, he wanted a fair equivalent. And 
somewhere at the bottom of his honest, bull-doggish 
English nature there lurked a taint of tigerish, vo- 
racious longing for the many pounds of flesh which 
he deemed to be the only fair equivalent for all he 
had to give. 

His last attack of rheumatic gout had shaken him a 
good deal, still he was a well-preserved and set-forth 
piece of old manhood this day. Sundry twinges in 
various limbs cautioned him that he would commit 
a folly if he ventured forth from his stronghold of 
repose. Accordingly he received Mrs. Victor in the 
library, in the fastness of a large arm-chair, with a 
long writing-table in front of him, and a strong air 
of business pervading the atmosphere. 

His expression of portentous solemnity about 
nothing nearly moved her to laughter wben she came 
in, but she checked herself with the reflection that 
what she had come about to-day was no laughing 
matter. There was an important-looking piece of 
parchment on the table, and her prophetic heart whis- 
pered, "His will!" 

" You have just sent for me in time if you wished 
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to see me," she says slowly, going to the most acces- 
sible side of his chair, and laying her lips on his 
forehead, which immediately became inflammatory. 
u A few more days at the Rectory, unrelieved by any 
intercourse with yon, and I should either have been 
carried out a corpse, or have gone up to London. It 
was cruel, cruel of you, dear old Jack, to make me 
so fond of you, and then to neglect your poor niece 
in this way P 

"Don't call yourself my niece," he says hoarsely, 
"you're not that, Lily; don't use the word again, it 
grates upon me; it annoys me; it's not true; there 
is no relationship between us." 

" None whatever," she says calmly. She is in for 
it now, in for winning the big stakes at the cost of 
the quarter of a grain of self-respect and delicate 
feeling which she has left. 

" See here what I have done," he says, in feverish, 
contemptible haste. " I have made a new will. I 
have left everything— estates, money, possessions— 
everything to you, only burdened with a legacy of 
ten thousand pounds to Belle. She won't want more; 
she'll have more than enough when she has made it 
up with that fool Larington, as she is sure to do. 
She has been jealous of you, I suppose, and so has 
showed her heels. Every woman must be jealous of 
you, my dear, but they'll know they needn't be when 
you do as I would have you do. Come to me as my 
wife. Gild my last years, or rather rejuvenate me." 

She shudders with a genuine shudder as he says 

this. If there is one spectacle above another from 

which she shrinks on the face of this earth, it is the 

possible one of seeing Mr. Dacres rejuvenated. . 
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He goes on to tell her of how he has arranged it 
all, if she will meet his views and disregard the 
shallow judgment of the world. He has made her 
his heiress, he has endowed her with everything — 
with everything that she so pants for, that she could 
almost fly at his throat and choke him out of her 
way, as he tells her how it will all he hers when he 
is gone. It will all he hers ! He has written it down 
that it shall he so, disregarding every other decent 
claim upon him. It shall all be hers ! It only now 
requires the signatures of two witnesses — the signa- 
tures to he made in the presence of each other. It is 
all left to her legally ; there can be no dispute about 
it — left to her in her true name of Lily Dacres. 
u And that will be your name still when you marry 
me," he says; "and when you promise me to go to 
Scotland and be made my wife there, this will shall 
be signed." 

The devil, playing for her soul, fears for a moment 
he has lost it. The next moment that devil rejoices 
as she says : 

u I will go to Scotland with you. I will come back 
your reputed wife. But — won't your marriage nul- 
lify 'this will?"' 

He explains to her that he has another prepared — 
a duplicate — which he will have attested and signed 
as soon as the legal ceremony which shall make them 
man and wife has been gone through in Scotland. 
He tries to dazzle her with the picture of the luxury 
in which she will be lapped, of the social power she 
will be, of — ! How she sickens at the idea, the love 
which shall encompass her up-rising and down- 
sitting. 
14 
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She moves slowly up and down the room as he 
speaks, stopping every now and again to look at the 
backs of some of the many hundreds of rare old bookB 
which are stored away in those glass cases. u Is it 
worth it? is it worth it?" The words form them- 
selves into a dull refrain, and sing themselves in her 
ears. He watches her, admiring the swing of her 
figure, and the light firmness of her tread, but hop- 
ing she will not do it often when they are married. 

All at once he arrests her in her progress with her 
words: 

" Victor left you nothing, I believe, my dear?* 

" He left me absolutely penniless. * 

" My brother has been liberal beyond his means to 
you, I am afraid. We must tell him that he may 
cease his allowance to you at once, for I shall have 
no secrete from my brother." 

She laughs scoffingly. 

He has allowed me a hundred and fifty a year since 
Victor's death. His liberal spirit has not taxed itself 
very severely." 

"Good heavens!" he says, "how have you lived? 
What privations you must have endured. Why, 
your dress alone " 

" Oh ! don't remind me of what I have had to en- 
dure," she interrupts. " It is all over now — now that 
you have promised to take caxfi of me. As for my 
dress, a little thought and a great deal of taste go a 
long way in making a woman look sweet and well 
dressed, even when the materials are cheap." 

He calls her over to him, and she is fearful that 
he is going to kiss her; but in his eagerness to show 
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her the paragraph in which he has left everything 
to a Lily Dacres, the widow of his late nephew Victor 
Dacres, " and the signatures of his lawyer and two 
other witnesses immediately beneath it, he omits this 
ceremony. She can hardly control herself when she 
sees it written down in black that all these things 
which she longs for so hungrily will be hers. If he 
would die soon — to-day — now — at once — before he 
claims his recompense for his unjust generosity. 
She looks at him searchingly, and he thinks the in- 
tensity of her gaze is caused, by anxiety for his 
health. In reality, she is trying to discover some 
sign of weakness and decrepitude in him. It seems 
to her — or perhaps the wish is father to the thought 
— that he has grown weaker and shakier since she 
saw him last. His eyes are more bloodshot, his 
cheeks more pendulous, the color of his face, though 
as high as ever, is less healthy. When he rises up 
and proposes that they shall take a stroll through the 
grounds, she notices that his feet do not always carry 
him in the direction in which he wishes to go. 

" He will die before he can marry me ! Fate will 
not be so cruel as to let him live nowl" she thinks 
exultantly. 

There is one portion of the Hindringham grounds 
that he has not visited for some time, and which she 
has never seen at all. The ponds, as the two fair- 
sized sheets of water are called, were used as a decoy 
for wild fowl in his father's time; but for more than 
sixty years they have been purely ornamental pieces 
of water. The way to them from the house is through 
some woods, then across a river-intersected meadow, 
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and again into a deep wood, which encircles three 
sides of the ponds. The fourth side is open to the 
meadow lands which run down to its brink. 

Bulrushes and reeds of all descriptions grow freely 
round the borders of the roads, and a large bed of 
white water lilies floats upon the surface of one of 
them. They are in flower now; and in order to 
gather them at greater ease a little light wooden pier 
runs out from the bank to the border of the lily bed. 

"My poor mother had that built when we were 
boys, for us to go and pick her some lilies when we 
walked down here, and it wasn't worth while getting 
the boat out," the squire says. "If I didn't feel 
quite so shaky, I'd go and get you some now, my 
dear — some of your own flowers, lilies that are not 
half as fair as you are yourself." 

"Never mind. Come away," she says, turning 
away quickly as from a strong temptation, " the flies 
are stinging me. Come away." 

He toils after her into the shade of the wood, where 
they sit down under the shade on a felled tree and 
talk in a desultory way for a time. By-and-by she 
says: 

"I should like to make these ponds more of a 
feature than they are now. When I come to Hind- 
ringham as its mistress, I should like to build a little 
Swiss chalet on the banks, and have a gaily-painted 
gondola floating on them all the summer." 

"It shall all be done," he says. "Shall we come 
here to-morrow and plan it out?" 

" Yes, by ourselves, Jack," she whispers.* " I will 
meet you here at four to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PONDS — SECOND TIME. 

A hundred times in the course of the evening and 
night that followed Mrs. Victor's introduction to the 
ponds, she wavered in her resolution to visit them 
again at four o'clock the next day. But the waver- 
ing ended each time in her resolving afresh to do so. 
She argued u reasonably" with herself against the 
superstitious dread of going, the undefinable panic 
which assailed her repeatedly, and constantly her 
last waking moments were occupied in arguing her- 
self into a state of fresh determination to visit them 
again according to promise. But each time the 
dreams that filled the intervals of sleep upset and dis- 
gusted her. Each time she woke from them with a 
shattering start, and in a state of clammy fear. All 
recollection of what the special horror of these 
dreams were, fled before she was fully awake; but 
that they were appalling was a certain thing. In 
fact, her night consisted of a series of disjointed 
nightmares, and when she went down to breakfast, 
she looked paler and older than she had ever looked 
in her life. 

As she looked round at the conscience-free circle 
who sat round the breakfast table, a sudden wave of 
appreciation of the peaceful and undangerous paths 
of life swept over her soul. After dX, \>«£ha^ "^ 
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was better to go on in monotonous semi-obscurity 
and barmlessness than to obtain a foremost place 
on the world's stage by means that would not bear 
the strictest investigation under the fiercest search- 
light that could be thrown upon them. She was 
reasoning herself round to this state of feeling when 
her arguments were scattered to the winds by the 
Rector saying that he " began to feel the strain of 
teaching, and that after the next term he should cease 
from his educational labors." 

« That's right, dear old father!" 

" You have 'made your pile,' "I suppose, and can 
afford to take your ease?" 

Belle is the first speaker, and Mrs. Victor is the 
second. The Rector answers his daughter-in-law 
first. 

" I have not made a pile, my dear. I have lived 
well up to my income, not calculating on the day 
coming so soon when I am no longer able to work. 9 
But we shall have enough to go on comfortably, very 
comfortably indeed, while I live, and when I die 
Belle and you will not be allowed to want, I know!" 

" To wantr She echoes his last words in angry 
dismay. 

" My brother John will take care of you two girls 
— unless you marry before then," the Rector goes on 
cheerfully; and then he adds, " I shall put down one 
of the horses, probably, and get a lighter brougham, 
and I think that will be about all the difference I 
shall have to make in our style of living. I had 
hoped — " He pulls himself up abruptly. He had 
been about to say that he had hoped Belle would have 
been settled in a home of her own — in a beautiful, 
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luxurious, well-assured home, of which any woman 
in the land might be proud to be mistress. But the 
reflection that this may sound like a reproach to Belle, 
who has, after all, only acted honorably and disinter- 
estedly, checks him. 

Mrs. Victor, with lazy, half -closed eyes, has lis- 
tened silently to his statement of what he intends to 
do. She has offered no remark. She has apparently 
not taken much interest in it, but a physiognomist 
watching her would have detected a sudden curious 
cruel tension in the lines round her mouth. The lan- 
guid indifference of the half- veiled eyes is sharply 
contradicted by the expression of resolute, unflinch- 
ing, rapacious greed, which distorts her lips for an 
instant. The next she wreaths them with a smile, 
and addresses Aunt Anna : 

" Are you going to Hindringham House this after- 
noon? If you are, will you take a little note and 
sketch for me to Uncle John? He is thinking of 
building a bower at the end of the terrace where it 
joins the laurel walk, and I have promised to sketch 
him my idea of what I think would be pretty." 

u Why don't you take it over yourself ?" Belle sug- 
gests." 

Mrs. Victor's shoulders lift themselves in a slight 
shrug. 

" I gave the dear old man so much of my society 
yesterday, that I thought I would avoid becoming 
monotonous by staying away to-day." 

" I can go if you like, my dear," Aunt Anna says 
accommodatingly. "I thought of making a few 
calls, and I can come home by way of the House." 

" What shall you do this afternoon, Belle?" 
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"Ride Harlequin," Belle says briefly; then she 
adds, " Are you hard up for employment that you are 
taking an interest in all our possible pursuits to- 
day?" 

" I am very seldom curious about what anybody 
does, I confess, and I certainly am not hard up for 
employment. I shall spend the whole day nearly 
with Rider Haggard's 'Jess.*" 

" It's bad to waste a whole day in novel reading, " 
the Rector says seriously. u Far better for you to go 
out calling with Aunt Anna this afternoon. Fresh 
air, change of scene, intercourse with people who are 
outside the borders of your daily life — all these things 
will be better for your moral and mental system than 
a whole day spent with a novel, however entrancingly 
absorbing that novel may be. Indeed, the more en- 
trancing and absorbing such a book is, the less it is 
of a tonic to the mind if pondered over too long. 
Take my advice, my dear, and go for a drive, and 
make some calls with Aunt Anna." 

Again she wavers ; again the spirits of good and 
evil, or rather of prudence and recklessness, meet 
within her soul and do battle. She is on the point 
of declaring for the drive and the call, when she re- 
members that, in a short time, if Fate is only kind, 
she will be a greater lady in these parts than poor, 
dear Aunt Anna. " I will not go round in her train, 
like a poor relation," she thinks, and the spirit of evil 
recklessness prevails. 

" I think 'Jess' and I will spend the day together, 
in spite of all your good advice," she laughs out lan- 
guidly. Then she tells them that she will go and 
work away at the sketch for a bower at the end of 
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the laurel walk, in order to have it ready for Aunt 
Anna to take it ovqr and submit it to the squire in 
the afternoon. 

" You must give it to him with my dear love ; and 
tell him that I hope we shall spend many a happy 
hour there together," she says by-and-by, when, after 
luncheon, Aunt Anna is about to depart on that round 
of calling in which her dear, good old soul delights. 
Then the carriage goes off with Aunt Anna; pres- 
ently Belle rides away on Harlequin, the Rector re- 
tires to the schoolroom with his pupils, and prac- 
tically Mrs. Victor has the Rectory and the gorgeous, 
late summer afternoon entirely at her own disposal. 

She walks about restlessly for a time — from draw- 
ing-room to garden and greenhouses— gathering flow- 
ers and filling every vase and glass she can find with 
them. She does this with deft, artistic fingers and 
with lightning-like rapidity, and when she has fin- 
ished her work shp mutters : 

"Twenty minutes at it; and it would have taken 
most women a couple of hours at least !" 

There is the drowsy, indescribable hum of silence in 
the Rectory this afternoon. The heat is intense. 
Some of the servants are congregated in the cool back 
hall, which opens upon the old, high-walled fruit and 
vegetable garden ; others are out picking black cur- 
rants and raspberries. When Mrs. Victor comes 
down presently, with her hat on, there is not a sign 
of life in the front of the house. 

It is a quarter-past three by her own watch, which 
never fails or loses a minute, as she turns sharp to 
the left from the Rectory hall door, and strikes at 
once into a wilderness of shrubbery, which runs from 
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the end of the house skirting the drive, down to a 
narrow lane. If this lane is pursued to its end, it 
takes you into Hindringham village; but, about mid- 
way, another and narrower lane intersects it, and 
this, if followed, brings you to the woods, which en- 
circle the ponds like a crescent. 

Along this lane Mrs. Victor skims fleetly now, and 
in two or three minutes she gains the welcome shel- 
ter of the woods. She has still twenty minutes to 
dispose of before she keeps her appointment with 
Uncle John at the ponds. A thousand awkward pos- 
sibilities arise, and insist upon intruding themselves 
upon her notice and consideration. Supposing Aunt 
Anna has taken it into her head to go to Hindring- 
ham House before making her other calls? In that 
case, the squire would be just about starting, and he 
would probably grow garrulous, and tell his sister 
that he had an appointment with Mrs. Victor at the 
ponds, and the whole story of the why and how and 
wherefore of it. Again, supposing he brought his 
old servant or a game-keeper with him to steady his 
tottering steps? Mrs. Victor's soul grew harder than 
ever as she calculated these possible interruptions to 
her spending if not a pleasant, at least a profitable, 
afternoon. 

In spite of her anxiety, the time flies, and it is five 
minutes to four before she has quite recovered her 
breath, which her rapid progress through the lane 
has caused her to lose. She rises from her seat on a 
felled tree, and saunters down to the ponds just at 
the point where the little rotten wooden pier runs out 
into deep water and the bed of water lilies. As she 
does so, the squire comes in sight at the end of the 
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path which is in the direct course from Hindringham 
House. 

She goes to meet him with the sweetest, kindest 
smile that a woman can bestow upon a man who 
trusts and is lavishly liberal to her. He has come 
hastily, fearing he might be late, fearing he might 
seem to pay her the scant courtesy of keeping her 
waiting for him. He is looking very red and over- 
ripe from the effects of undue exertion on the top of 
luncheon, and several cooling and refreshing whis- 
kies and sodas. The wandering propensity seems to 
have strengthened in his feet, and he shakes his head 
now and again as if he would shake off something 
that weighed upon or confused him. 

" No; he has seen nothing of Anna or the sketch," 
he tells her, in reply to her inquiries. His whole 
mind the whole day has been given to the anticipation 
of this meeting with her—his Lily. Alone! He 
takes out his handkerchief, and, having mopped up 
his face with it, he prepares to kiss her, but she 
holds herself aloof from him, saying : 

"No, no; we must not make ourselves ridiculous. 
We are to be man and wife soon, remember, and as 
some narrow-minded people will cavil at our union, 
we must do all in our own power to preserve our own 
dignity. Shall we stroll down nearer to the water? It 
is so cool, and my name-flowers are looking so lovely. " 

"There used to be a pole kept in the boat; if I 
could find it now, I might .hook in some of the lilies 
for you." 

He trots about up and down looking for the pole 
for some time, and then, when he finds it, the hook 
is gone from it. 
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" I'll just walk carefully out on the pier as far as 
it's sound, and see if I can't hook you in a few with 
my stick," he says ; and amidst her earnest entreaties 
that he " will be careful," he totters on to and along 
the pier. She stands watching him, her eyes wide 
open now, and almost straining themselves out of 
their sockets in the intensity of the anxious horror 
with which she watches him. Before the climax 
comes, she sees it as in a mirror clearly. He bends 
forward a little, puts out the crook end of his walking 
stick vaguely toward the bed of lilies, and in another 
moment, with a splash and a cry, the sound of which 
she shall hear as long as she lives, he falls headlong 
into the water. She presses her hands wildly to her 
starting eyeballs, and looks keenly round. There is 
no one within sight, no one within hearing, no one 
within call. To glance round and realize these fads 
is the work of a moment. ' The next instant her eyes 
are back on the water, and she sees him come to the 
surface. 

She is near enough to see the expression of anguish 
and fear in the eyes which fix themselves upon her 
with an agony of entreaty in them. She hears his 
faint gurgling appeal for "help." She knows that 
her strong white arms could lift that pole and hold 
it out to him with ease, and that her firm, unfalter- 
ing feet could traverse a little pier with perfect safety. 
But she stands mute and motionless for an instant, 
gazing at him with a face like a stone mask. And 
when, with another howl for "help," he sinks again, 
Bhe turns, and with flying feet makes for the woods. 

Swift Camilla never scoured the plain at the pace 
at* which the conscience-callous woman flies from the 
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sight of the drowning man whom she makes no effort 
to save. Fleet as she is, it seems to her that she 
does not advance an inch. Her feet seem chained to 
the ground, though in reality they are flying over it. 
Her breath comes in labored gasps, there is a taste of 
blood in her throat, and the color of it before her eyes. 
A thousand pursuers seem to her excited imagina- 
tion to be just behind her. A branch sweeps her 
shoulder as she rushes by, and in the madness of her 
terror she thinks it is an arresting hand. At the 
same moment one foot presses heavily on one end of 
a stick, and the other catches under it, throwing her 
to the ground heavily, and as she falls, shrieking 
aloud in her horror, u It's not murder ! it's not mur- 
der! I couldn't — " She feels a hot breath and a 
wet tongue against her face, and the next instant is 
looking up into the benign face of a huge St. Bernard 
dog. 

For a time — she never knows for how long — the 
phantom-hunted woman crouches on the ground. At 
last the dog paws and tries to roll her over. This 
makes her get up, and as she does so, a shrill whistle 
is sounded, and the dog bounds off in response to it. 

She has fallen with such force that her hat is bent, 
her hair dishevelled — she can feel that at once; her 
gloves torn, and her pale cambric dress soiled. It 
is impossible to restore herself to neatness and trim- 
ness without the aid of a looking-glass, and she does 
not dare risk meeting any of the Rectory servants in 
her present state of disarray. She drags out her 
watch, and looks at it eagerly in the impatient en- 
deavor to see what time still remains to her before 
presenting herself at the five o'clock tea table. The 
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glass and hour-hand of her watch are broken in the 
fall, and she has no idea of what the time is, or how 
long she has been in the wood. 

For the same reason that she does not dare to face 
the Rectory servants, she does not dare to pass 
through the village, and set her hat and hair straight 
before the glass in the little shop that is the one mil- 
linery and dressmaking establishment that the village 
of Hindringham boasts. But suddenly she remem- 
bers ! If she can get into the Rectory grounds, and 
strike out from them unobserved in the opposite di- 
rection, she will, by walking about a quarter of a 
mile, come upon the cottage of a widow and her 
daughter, who do plain needlework for the Rectory 
folk. She has some white-tucked and hemstitched 
skirts and petticoat bodices building there now. 
Both mother and daughter are near-sighted, and' 
intensly absorbed in their work invariably. She will 
go there, put herself to rights, and try to banish the 
memory from her mind of that appealing anguished 
face which had bobbed up from the pond, and glared 
at her just now. So, still muttering to herself : 

" It isn't murder ! it isn't murder! He would go, 
and he fell in, and I couldn't have saved him if I had 
tried!" 

Ah ! but to the last moment of her life she will 
remember that she didn't try ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"it isn't murder.* 

It is about half -past five when Mrs. Victor sweeps 
ijito the Rectory drawing-room, and finds Aunt Anna 
and several callers and droppers-in assembled at 
afternoon tea. No trace now of dishevelment in her 
attire ! She is a dream of a fair and daintily ap- 
pointed woman in a pale heliotrope tea-gown. Aunt 
Anna is full of anecdote and information concerning 
the various people on whom she had called. Dear 
Mrs. Arkwright is in a state of mental agitation about 
her professed and excellent cook, who has lately de- 
veloped a taste for the Salvation Army and strong 
drink. Lady Howley is delighted to get away from 
hot and dusty London into her cool, verdant country 
home. Old Miss Naylor has made up her mind at 
last to have a companion, as her sight has become so 
bad she can no longer read to herself with comfort. 
Lady Larington has heard from Walter, who speaks 
of the probability of his coming home in about a 
month, and possibly bringing Captain Blake, with 
whom he has quite accidentally renewed friendly re- 
lations ; and so on, until Mrs. Victor checks the gentle 
flow of gossip by asking : 

u And what did Uncle John say to my sketch ?" 
"I didn't see him, my dear; a most extraordinary 
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thing for the squire to do, but he had gone for a walk 
in the woods alone. He generally potters about an 
his old Suffolk punch pony, Dumpy, you know," she 
explains to the guests. " But I left your sketch and 
message for him, my dear, and I have no doubt he 
will be here to-morrow to thank you for them both." 

Lily shudders, but controls herself in an instant, 
and then some one asks : 

"Haven't you been tempted out this afternoon, 
Mrs. Victor?* 

"Only as far as Mrs. Parry's cottage," she says 
promptly. " She is doing half a million Utile things 
for me, so I put on my hat and ran down; and in 
getting over the hedge — you know my pet short cut, 
Aunt Anna? — I caught my foot and fell, and smashed 
my poor little watch. But they mended me up, and 
dusted me, and sent me home quite tidy." 

After a time the rector and Belle drop in, and the 
visitors, who are very intimate friends, and know 
that they are not in the way, stay on, talking of a 
thousand little projects for parochial and social 
amusement during the coming autumn and further 
off winter days. There is general rejoicings that Sir 
Walter Larington is coming back, and Belle rejoices 
openly and warmly with the rest. Once or twice 
Mrs. Victor tries to throw herself into the spirit, and 
enter into the plans, and have a voice in the discus- 
sions, but she cannot concentrate herself; her atten- 
tion wanders. She is listening, listening for the first 
sound of the hurry and confusion which will presently 
mark the arrival of the bearer of the ghastly tidings 
from Hindringham House. 

Suddenly a vision ot the huge St. Bernard dog 
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flashes itself before her eyes. She has not thought 
of him before since that moment when, after licking 
her face, he had bounded off in obedience to a sum- 
moning whistle. But now he protrudes himself into 
her thoughts, and makes her remember him vividly. 
Where had that dog-fiend sprung from? To whom 
did he belong? What brought him into the wood just 
when it was all-essential to her that she should not 
be seen by man or beast? If she ever saw him 
again, he would sniff at her and show that he recog- 
nised her. She is so absorbed in the consideration of 
this subject that it is as in a dream she hears Belle 
say: 

" I saw Norwich Cssar going as hard as he could 
toward the village from the pond woods just now 
with a piece of paper in his mouth. So he's home 
from the Alexandra Palace show. I hope he has 
taken a prize." 

Some one asks who Norwich Caesar is; and still, 
as in a dream, Mrs. Victor hears Belle say that he is 
a grand St. Bernard — perhaps the finest in the coun- 
try — and that he belongs to John Atwood, an old 
Hindringham House butler, who now keeps the Cat 
and Fiddle, the pretty little ivy and rose-covered inn 
which stands at one end of the village green. 

She listens dully, and dully takes in the sense of 

the explanation about the dog. She has pulled a 

basket of flowers toward her, and is trying different 

shades of cream and yellow roses against the front of 

her heliotrope dress. " Will she ever wear rosesagain, " 

she wonders. " Will she ever " She checks her 

thoughts by a violent effort, and tries to force them 

into another channel, tries to stop \3aa\> \i&xn% ycl\>rsl 
15 
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head which has set itself to the words, a It isn't 
murder ! It isn't murder !" 

They are buzzing, and laughing, and talking 
lightly round the table. The loud, clear, ringing, 
happy voices of two or three young girls are raised 
merrily in semi-jocular pleading for Mr. Dacres to use 
his interest with the squire to get the latter to cele- 
brate Belle's twenty-first birthday, now fast approach- 
ing, by giving a ball at the house. They are saying 
what they will wear, and proposing to band them- 
selves together and subscribe to give her a handsome 
present, and speculating as to what the dear old 
squire's gift will be on the occasion. It is all so air- 
ily light, so absolutely untinged by sorrow or crime, 
this talk of theirs, that Mrs. Victor's heart and soul 
grows sick and faint as it falls on her ears. She 
misses much of the sense of it by reason of the 
strained absorption of her faculties, which are bent 
to the task of catching the first sound of the black 
tidings that must surely be on their way to the Rec- 
tory by this time. But in a dazed sort of way the 
girlish chatter sickens her, and there is a storm of 
resentful fear in her heart against the frivolity of 
those who can be gay and careless and light-heart- 
edly indifferent in such an hour as this. 

At last ! The sound she has been waiting for with 
awful sickening dread falls on her ears and heart 
with the force of a blow — the sound of a horse's hoofs 
in a frantic, furious gallop. She feels that she 
whitens even to the lips, but no one notices her, for 
in another moment there is a raging peal at the rec- 
tor's side-door bell, a confused din of agitated voices, 
and then the rector is hastily called out. 
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a What can it be?" Belle says; "it sounded like a 
runaway horse. I'll go and hear who it is has rid- 
den as though he were flying to call papa !" 

u Don't l" bursts from Mrs. Victor's lips as her sis- 
ter-in-law goes toward the door. " It isn't " The 

words that have been ticking in her head so long 
almost force her to speak them audibly, but she re- 
members, and controls herself. " It isn't likely to be 
anything important/' she says, with a great effort 
to speak deliberately and calmly ; " your father would 
have come back if " 

She can say no more. She can bear up under the 
awful suspense no longer. She sinks down on a sofa, 
the room swings round with her, the floor rises at 
her, the walls and the people underneath become in* 
visible, and then start back closer than ever, horri- 
bly clear and near to her, as Belle rushes back into 
the room, crying out : 

" A messenger from the House, Aunt Anna. Papa 
is sent for; you must go with him at once." 

The calm, pure-faced old lady rises promptly, all 
her good, true, womanly senses about her in good 
order in a moment. She does not cry or question, 
bewail or bewilder herself or others. She realizes 
that something sad and terrible has happened to her 
dear brother, who is doubly dear to all the Dacres as 
being the head of the house. But the thought that 
she may be of use, since she is told to go, keeps her 
calm, even while the others are losing their heads, 
and delaying her departure by seeking to hurry 
her off. 

They are all too busy tendering their services to 
Aunt Anna, and conjecturing wha\> \V» \a ^J^\»\*aa>\*&- 
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fallen the squire, to observe Mrs. Victor. For a few 
minutes a feeling of deadly faintness assails her, 
and the haunting, terror-stricken, appealing old face 
that had mutely prayed to her for help from the pond 
keeps bobbing up and down before her staring eyes. 
Soon, however, the instinct of self-preservation rouses 
her, and, after a fierce struggle with the nauseating 
weakness, she forces herself to stand up and move 
toward the cluster of agitated people who are sur- 
rounding Aunt Anna. 

Belle has gone off to gather all that can be gath- 
ered from the distracted groom. 

This all is not much. The man can only repeat over 
and over again that he " don't know the rights of it," 
but what he has been told amounts to this, that the 
squire has been pulled out of the pond by John At- 
wood's big St. Bernard, Norwich Caesar. In answer 
to Belle's question as to whether her uncle is still 
alive, he can only say he " don't rightly know, but 
he thinks not, as it was some time after John pulled 
him out of the ponds before help could be got to carry 
the body home and send for a doctor." 

Those words of fell import—" the body* — knock the 
last grain of hope out of Belle's heart, and as she sees 
her father and aunt drive off, she turns away from 
the sympathetic group of friends, and runs up to her 
own room. The sight and companionship of Mrs. 
Victor would give no comfort. She shrinks from the 
thought of hearing Lily's low- voiced, languid regrets. 
So mercifully (for once she is grateful for the mercy) 
Mrs. Victor is left alone. 

To train herself to meet them naturally when they 
^une back with the news that he is " dead" is her 
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first thought. Poor old man! the diamond ring 
blazes till it almost seems to born her finger. Look- 
ing into itB deeps, she sees in a wizard's crystal that 
head and face, as it pleaded with a ghastly grin of 
terror to her just as it sank for the last time. The 
dead tell no tales, she reminds herself; and then 
again the ticking sets in to the words, " It wasn't 
murder! it wasn't murder! it wasn't murder!" 

What will it be " natural" for her to do when they 
come back? Shall she rush to meet them with lov- 
ing, incoherent words of inquiry and heart-sore 
anxiety? Or would it be more u natural," would 
it excite less remark, if she stayed crying in her 
own room, unable to bear the news of the terrible 
"worst"? 

What will Belle do? she wonders; but then Belle's 
conduct would be no guidance for her under any cir- 
cumstances. Belle is always more or less impulsive 
and rapid, strong and sincere — or rather "blunt," 
Mrs. Victor calls it — whereas she (Mrs. Victor) has 
always glided through every situation imperiously 
indifferent, or calmly contemplative, as the case may 
be. But she cannot in common decency be either of 
these things now if she would. The dead man has 
been to her — and will soon be known to have been to 
her — the most generous friend that ever woman pos- 
sessed. About him she may — she must — show emo- 
tion, grief, loving regret. But she does not know 
how to portray these things to-day. All she knows 
is that she must not portray any of the aguish horror 
she is feeling. 

They come home at last. It is late — eleven at 
night — when the carriage rumbles m\> to \5&a ^&*st< 
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She starts up from the chair on which she has been 
stretched in one spell-bound position for hours. Her 
limbs, her head, her heart are all stiff. She drags 
herself slowly over to the glass, and stares at herself. 
What a face she sees ! The lids, that are half -closed 
generally, are distended now, and she cannot draw 
them together over the frightened, staring eyes. Her 
hair seems to have grown darker, and to have fallen 
into a fresh and heavier kind of frame for her face, 
which is white with the whiteness of a deadly fear. In 
horror of herself — of her own convicting looks — she 
shrinks back with a wail and uplifted hands, mean- 
ing to say, " How ill I look !" but instead, the words 
mutter themselves out, "It wasn't murder! it wasn't 
murder ! it wasn't murder !" 

How she drags herself from the looking-glass to 
the door she never knows. She makes an effort as 
she goes downstairs to remember what it will u be 
most 'natural' for her to do." She is going with 
outstretched arms toward Aunt Anna the next mo- 
ment, wailing in her low, banshee-like voice : 

"I loved him too! I loved him too!" when the 
rector claps her heartily and cheerily on the shoulder, 
with the words : 

" Don't cry, my dear! don't cry ! He is in a criti- 
cal state, of course, but there's no saying what a good 
night's rest may do for him. Where's Belle? I 
shall send her over; her head is wanted there till a 
trained nurse can be got, for the servants have lost 
theirs." 

" Alive! alive! impobsible !" She can't help say- 
ing these words; they force themselves from between 
her drawn, dry lips. The rector is answering a 
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dozen inquiries from the servants ; he does not see 
anything odd in her manner. Aunt Anna, worn out 
but sweetly grateful for the ray of hope that has been 
vouchsafed to them, has gone up to her room ; but 
Belle is close by her sister-in-law before the latter 
knows it. 

Belle has her hat on, and a light cloak in her hand, 
ready to start. She also has something else in her 
hand, a brilliant paste buckle on a piece of black vel- 
vet, which she holds out to Mrs. Victor, saying : 

" Atwood found this in the ponds wood this after- 
noon, and he has sent it here; surely it is yours, 

Lay*" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

NORWICH CESAR. 

In her agitation, Mrs. Victor had been unconscious 
of her loos, but as Belle holds it out to her now, she 
remembers that she had worn it in her hat. The 
same branch that had seemed to clutch at her shoulder 
must have torn it out, and the same dog who had 
so terrified her by licking her face while she was on 
the ground had probably discovered it. 

Her first impulse is to disown it, but it is an old 
Dacres family buckle, one of the many pieces of more 
or less valuable jewelry which have found their way 
from the squire's treasure-stores into Mrs. Victor's 
dressing-case. She does not dare to disown it, there- 
fore she takes it with a brief word of thanks, hoping 
that in the confusion the incident will pass unnoticed. 

But Belle Dacres, though she is intensely anxious 
about the poor old uncle, is not confused; she has all 
her wits about her, and was never more capable than 
she is at the present moment of putting two and two 
together, and finding that they make neither more 
nor less than four. For a moment or two she stands 
looking at Mrs. Victor thoughtfully ; then, just as she 
is about to walk out and step into the carriage, she 
says: 

" You must have been in the ponds woods. Were 

-^u there by any chance today?" 

283 
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"No; I've never been there !" Mrs. Victor has 
uttered her denial before she remembers that her best 
policy would be to frankly avow that she had been 
there yesterday with the squire himself. But her 
sense of guilt is disturbing her ordinary cool equa- 
nimity, and, having made this bungling statement, 
she must stand to it. 

" How very odd that your buckle should have been 
found in a place you've never been to," Belle says 
thoughtfully; and then to Mrs. Victor's relief the 
rector comes from his study with a note he has been 
writing to the local doctor, empowering him to tele- 
graph the first thing in the morning for " the best 
man for such a case" to be found in the medical ranks 
in London. 

As Belle is driven off, the rector speaks to his 
daughter-in-law kindly, bidding her go and get rest, 
and recruit herself and husband her strength for the 
work that is probably before them all. 

" My dear brother is so fond of you that I shouldn't 
wonder if he asks for you as soon as he recovers his 
senses," he says; and Lily has to hold on to the ban- 
isters for support. 

" Is he likely to recover his senses?" she asks trem- 
ulously. 

"We may venture to hope so,* the rector says 
gravely. "Now don't give way, my dear; keep 
calm, and hope and pray for the best. I shall go 
over to the house the first thing in the morning; will 
you like to come with me?" 

Her lips move in the negative, but no sound issues 
forth from them. She is beaten down by her great 
dread that he will recover his senses, and remember 
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the part she played in the little drama which had 
nearly cost him his life. 

For a week the poor old squire lies motionless and 
oblivious of everything. He has received an injury 
on the head, caused probably by knocking it against 
the little pier in his frantic efforts to hoist himself out 
of the water. The great medical authority from Lon- 
don has paid two or three visits, and there have been 
consultations between him and the local men who 
are in constant attendance. If any definite opinion 
is formed, it is not made public. All that is given 
out is that the squire " may live; there is the shadow 
of a chance for him." But as to what his mental 
state will probably be should he come out of this pro- 
tracted period of insensibility not a hint is given. 

Sir Walter Larington has come down immediately 
on hearing the first whisper of the accident which 
has befallen his old friend, and is again a daily visi- 
tor at the Rectory, just as if nothing had happened 
between him and Belle. It is true, he sees nothing 
of Belle in her own home, for she keeps her place by 
Uncle John's side, dividing the work of watching 
him with the second of the two nurses who are in 
constant attendance on him. But to make up for 
this he does see a great deal of Mrs. Victor, whose 
spirits have revived a good deal under the influence 
of the impression which is daily strengthening at the 
Rectory, that " Uncle John will not recover, but will 
ebb out of life in a state of unconsciousness." 

Absence has done a good deal for Sir Walter Lar- 
ington. It has broken him off the habit of seeing, 
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and therefore of loving, Belle, and taught him the 
truth, which is as she told him, that he can get on 
very well without her. Unfortunately it has not 
taught him the truth, that there is rather less safety 
in driving, walking, and generally "hanging about," 
as she calls it, with Mrs. Victor than there is in play- 
ing with a cobra. The old fascination, which at- 
tacked him with such insidious virulence when he 
was a boy, has seized him again. Again her sweet 
eyes and low replies not only lure him to her side, 
but, metaphorically, bring him to her feet. He has 
no definite idea with regard to what his conduct 
toward her shall be in the future, or of what he 
wishes with regard to her conduct toward him to be. 
He only knows that unless he can "hang about" 
with her for several hours every day, that day is a 
blank one for him. 

His esprit de corps, too, is aroused on her be- 
half. His mother, in one of her paroxysms of change- 
fulness, has veered round from all her previous 
opinions and emotions concerning Mrs. Victor, and 
conceived a violent dislike to her. Lady Larington 
now out-Herods Herod in her desire to massacre all 
those little innocent tricks and traits which at one 
time she loved so well in the little widow. It is 
characteristic of Lady Larington that as soon as she 
ceases to care for a person — and she always ceases to 
do so sooner or later — she becomes cruel toward that 
person ; cruel in thought, in act, and in word ! And 
as she has ceased to care for Mrs. Victor, she be- 
comes cruel to her now. 

It is in vain that Ella asks her mother to be just, 
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and Walter implores her to be kind to the pretty 
woman, who has certainly done nothing to deserve 
Lady Larington's change of front. 

" I simply despise, distrust, and detest her," she 
says emphatically; "and you will both live to find 
out that I am right in my estimate of her." 

" But, mamma, even I, who never liked her, can't 
see that she has done anything to deserve the very 
great coolness with which you treat her when you do 
see her, and the abuse you lavish on her behind her 
back." 

" I tell you, Ella, she is the worst friend Belle ever 
had." 

" Do be just, mamma. You used to encourage her 
to disparage Belle." 

" I never encouraged her to come between Belle 
and Walter," Lady Larington says, glancing angrily 
at her son, who has hitherto kept out of the contro- 
versy. 

" Any way, you wanted me to chuck Belle long 
ago, and marry Mrs. Victor," he puts in now. 

Whereupon Lady Larington holds up hands to 
heaven, and appeals to it to witness that she had 
never suggested such a course, as it would have been 
degradation to their race to do so. 

" She is a woman with a history, I am sure of 
that," she goes on; "and it's an evil history, too, if 
I am not more mistaken than I ever was about an 
adventuress in my life. And her history isn't all 
written yet," she adds, with an elegant, malicious 
little laugh. 

u What are you driving at, mother?" Walter asks 

^7. 
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" My dear boy, I am not driving at anything. I 
am being slowly propelled forward toward a solution 
of the mystery which surrounds that woman. I had , 
a long conversation with Atwood yesterday. I 
stopped the carriage outside while he gathered me 
some roses — lovely ones they were, pure copper color 
— and he was telling me a little more about finding 
that paste buckle." 

Walter, not having heard of the incident of the 
buckle, naturally waxes impatient, and asks : 

u What the Beg pardon. What on earth 

has a paste buckle to do with Mrs. Victor?" 

" Rather more than she may find pleasant, as the 
paste buckle belongs to her, and was found in the 
ponds wood the very day on which the dear old squire 
was nearly drowned. " 

"Good heavens, mother! your imagination is be- 
coming positively dangerous," Walter says. 

And then he goes over to the Rectory, and hangs a 
few more of Mrs. Victor's chains around himself, out 
of a chivalric desire to show that he at least has no _ 
vile, unworthy suspicions of her. 

As it was Norwich Caesar who actually effected the 
rescue of the old squire by pulling him out of the 
water, the dog is very much of a hero in these days. 
He is photographed in several positions. Lady Lar- 
ington presents him with a silver collar, with his 
name and the date of his latest exploit engraved upon 
it; and as she has no other excitement on hand just 
now, she resolves to hold an "at home" in his 
honor. 

" He will make conversation," she says laughingly, 
when Ella protests against the absurdity "Xosx 
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see, Ella, he will make conversation, and excite a 
great deal of interest, I am sure of it." 

To this " at home " Mrs. Victor is, of course, invited ; 
and she goes sorely against her will, for her pride 
revolts against the intangible slights and snubs to 
which Lady Larington now treats her. She cannot 
make Uncle John's state an excuse for staying away, 
for Uncle John is pronounced out of danger as far as 
his physical state goes, though his mental condition 
is still profoundly foggy. He has not recognized any 
one of those about him yet, and labors under the im- 
pressions alternately that he is the Emperor of Russia 
going around in fear of Nihilists, and a valuable old 
Sevres teapot, in perpetual danger of being broken. 
This aberration of intellect will probably last all his 
life, the doctors say, and Mrs. Victor, for once in her 
life, sheds copious tears when she hears it, but they 
are tears of relief from an awful fear. 

Norwich CsBsar has taken the floor in the middle 
of the room when Mrs. Victor arrives, and Lady Lar- 
ington is just explaining to her guests that they must 
not be offended at his reserved manner, as he never 
does take any notice of any one whom he has not met 
before. The words are hardly out of her mouth when 
he rises up, advances upon Mrs. Victor, sniffs at her, 
anjl then, with an angry growl, retreats to the far 
end of the apartment, where he assumes a dignified, 
couchant position, and ignores every one for the re- 
mainder of his visit. 

His master comes for the big St. Bernard as Sir 
Walter is escorting Mrs. Victor through the hall to 
her carriage, and, to Lily's annoyance, Walter will 
stop and tell Atwood of CsBsar's uncomplimentary 
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demeanor to Mrs. Victor. The man looks at her 
steadfastly — he has heard that the paste buckle he 
found is hers — and says : 

" The dog's like a human being in the way he rea- 
sons out things. He knows you were in the wood 
that day, you see, ma'am, and he puts it to hisself 
that you should have helped the squire. You see, 
he tracked you right away from the heart of the 
wood, where I found the buckle afterward, straight 
away down to the ponds. 'Twas that that saved the 
squire. I heard Caesar roaring like a lion, and I ran, 
and there he had just caught hold of the master, and 
was trying to pull him out. I sent the dog to the 
village first for help, and when that came, I put him 
on the trail he'd followed from the wood, and he took 
me without a halt to where I found your buckle, 
ma'am. Lor', Caesar's like a human, he is." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MY TRUE LOVE. 

If wishes could slay, these would he the last words 
Atwood would ever utter. They strike her with 
such stunning force that she is unable to utter a 
word of denial. Quickening her steps, she goes out, 
and is getting into the carriage when Walter says: 

"Don't be in a hurry, Lily; take a turn with me 
for a few minutes." 

To refuse will appear remarkable, but how she 
dreads what she may be compelled to hear and say 
in the course of this turn. 

Walter is looking thoughtful and perplexed, but 
his thoughtfulness and perplexity are not caused by 
Atwood 's words, as Lily guiltily imagines. He has 
been oyer to Hindringham House, in fact, and heard 
something there which has filled his soul with dis- 
may and anxiety. 

He blurts out this information abruptly as soon as 
he has got her a few yards from the house. 

" They tell me you had promised to marry the poor 
old squire, Lily; it isn't true, is it?" 

u Who are 'they' by whom I'm accused?" she asks 
contemptuously. 

" The squire himself told Sanger — so Sanger says 
— just before he went out for the last walk he's ever 
likely to take, poor old chap." 
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" His brain must have been addled when he said it. 
Probably he had been drinking too many whiskeys 
and sodas. He did drink too much, you know, 
Walter, though they will persist in shutting their 
eyes to the fact at the rectory. I can account for his 
falling into the pond now that I hear he made this 
extraordinary statement to Sanger. May I ask if 
Sanger volunteered his private information to you?" 

" Indeed he didn't. He told Belle, and Belle told 
me." 

" I might have guessed as much ! So Belle is re- 
deeming the time and improving the shining hours by 
extracting all the information she can about me from 
every one, and in particular from the Hindringham 
House servants. What else have Belle and the butler 
told you about me?" 

u Don't speak as if I were trying to pry into your 
affairs," he says reproachfully; "and don't accuse 
Belle of gossiping with the servants. She couldn't 
help Sanger telling her what he did. The poor old 
squire talked freely to him that day at luncheon, it 
seems; told him that you had promised to marry him 
in Scotland, and that he was going to meet you at 
the ponds that afternoon to settle on the site for a 
little Swiss chalet." 

"All pure imagination on his part, or on San- 
ger's," die says coldly; "but tell me more. What 
else, according to Sanger and Belle, have I promised 
to do?" 

" You're angry with me for having told you?" 

" Not angry, but rather astonished that you should 

have listened to such idle tales, and taken them in 

serious earnest." 
Id 
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" I thought it right to tell you, and I'm glad I did, 
for you can deny the accusation." 

" Accusation !" 

"Yes; don't you see, Lily, that it wouldn't look 
well if you had promised to marry the poor old chap, 
for the marriage would be illegal wherever it took 
place; nor would it look well if you had been in the 
wood that day with him. It would be odd, at least, 
if you had left him alone by the water, and he had 
tumbled in after you had gone." 

" I never promised to marry him in Scotland or 
anywhere else, and I was not in the ponds wood that 
day," she says distinctly. " Now, Walter, dear, you 
must let me go, or I shall get into a scrape for hav- 
ing kept the horses out so long, and you will get black 
looks from Lady Larington for staying out here so 
long with me." 

" I wish my mother and you could hit it off better 
now." 

" So do I ; but Lady Larington is not to be 'got on 
with' by any one who is not willing to grovel at her 
feet. While I was useful to her, and new — above 
all, new — she liked me." 

She steps into the carriage, and hopes that she is 
quit of him and his questions for a time, but he has 
one more to ask. So, with his foot on the step, he 
asks it: 

" When are you going to see the squire, Lily?" 

" Not while he is in his present state ; it would be 
too painful," she says, with a shudder. 

" Belle tells me he has begun to cry out for you. 
(Jo over to-morrow with me, will you? The doctors 
say that the sight of you may give a reactionary 
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jar to his memory, as you are the only one he has 
mentioned since he recovered consciousness. Will 
you go to-morrow?" 

* I will decide when to-morrow comes. Good-by." 

u They are trying to set a trap for me ! Why are 
they trying to force me to go to see him? What do 
they suspect, the brutes ! They are trying to ruin 
me, and separate me from Walter," she tells herself 
intemperately as she is being driven home. Come 
what will now, she feels that she must stand stoutly 
to her statement that she was not even in the woods, 
far less anywhere near the ponds, on that luckless 
day. The damning evidence of the buckle is against 
her, certainly, but it is only Atwood's word against 
hers. He might have picked it up elsewhere. Who 
can say he did not do so? As for the dog-fiend 
Caesar, fortunately he cannot quite speak and swear 
that he saw her in a state ofabject terror in the heart 
of the wood. 

She has been told that the medical opinion is that 
the squire may live on for years in this state of men- 
tal darkness, as his bodily health is good, and he is 
now strictly dieted. He is no longer permitted to 
drink to excess, and is, in fact, well taken care of in 
every respect. Under these circumstances, she feels 
that she may grow middle-aged, and lose her zest for 
pleasure, before she comes into that grand inheritance 
to gain which she has perilled her soul. The one 'ob- 
ject of her life now is, therefore, to marry Walter. 

"I must make him ask me outright soon," she 
thinks; "when once my honor is his, he will put 
down all this idle speculative gossip about me with 
a strong hand. As for what Sanger *&3^ 
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to be affected by it. Of course, the squire was either 
dotty or drunk when he said it, or else Sanger has in- 
vented the whole conversation. As for going to see 
poor old Uncle John, wild horses will not drag me to 
do it." 

This is the resolution to which she comes at night 
But in the morning unlooked-for pressure is put 
upon her to go, and she does not dare to rebel against it 

" A note from Hindringham House, ma'am." The 
parlor-maid holds the little salver with the note upon 
it to Mrs. Victor the next morning at breakfast, and 
she has to read, amid eager inquiries for " the latest 
news of John" from the rector and Aunt Anna. 

"It is from Belle," she explains; "the squire does 
nothing but call for me, she says. Must I go?" 

She looks helplessly and piteously at them, and 
they cheerfully assure her that of course she must 
go — go at onoe. 

She feels that her very lips are turning white. 
Supposing the sight of her should startle him, wake 
the dormant faculties, bring back his memory? Sup- 
posing he should, in clear and coherent language, ac- 
cuse her of having left him to drown, when it was in 
her power to save him? She will not face the danger. 
She will not court destruction, she tells herself em- 
phatically. She will evade the request. She will 
not face the squire till Walter has promised to many 
heis and made her interests identical to his. 

" The sight of him as a lunatic would be more than 
I could bear," she says to the rector. " I will go 
over, certainly, but if he's as mad as they say, he 
wouldn't know me, and my feelings would be har- 
rowed up for nothing by the sight of him." 
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u Belle has borne the sight of him daily for weeks," 
Aunt Anna remarks, in gentle accents of rebuke. 

" Belle is made of sterner stuff than I am. He 
might say something that would hurt me awfully; 
you never know what lunatics are going to say." 

" We all have to risk and bear that, Lily," the rec- 
tor says gravely. u At any rate, you must go over, 
my dear. We must not throw away a chance, how- 
ever remote, of restoring to him his memory and rea- 
son. God grant that the sight of you, since he is 
asking for you, may do this." 

She shivers violently. 

"It will kill me, I am sure it will kill me," she 
cries, starting up; "it is too hideous, too cruel an 
ordeal." 

" You are too sensitive, my dear," Aunt Anna says 
kindly. 

" Oh, it will kill me!" the frightened woman goes 
on sobbing, now in the extremity of her terror, as 
she gets herself away from their kindly, observant 
eyes, and for a while takes sanctuary in her own 
room. 

Why, why had she been such a blind, besotted 
fool as to run away on that ill-starred occasion. If 
she had only feigned to try and save him, all would 
have been well. If she had only cried aloud for 
" help," the chances are no one would have heard her, 
and he would remember it in her favor if he ever 
does recover his senses. As it ?s, the remembrance 
of his awful look of despair and entreaty will stand 
between her and her rest forever, even if he does not 
recover and denounce her. 

u I will go away. I will not , weax td^ YAs> <sok\x^ 
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evading their machinations to destroy me," she tells 
herself unreasonably. " Here I am at the mercy of 
a butler, a boor, and a brute beast, who is,\ as his 
master says, 'like a human' in his cruelty. I will 
go away* and Walter will follow me." 

"Sir Walter Larington has called to see you, 
ma'am," she is told just at this moment, and she 
rushes down to the drawing-room, to find Walter 
there alone. 

She tells him of her trouble, not because she desires 
to be frank with him, but because she feels sure that 
others will tell him of it, even if she is reticent. 

" Isn't it cruel of them to try and force me to see 
him, when they know how the sight of him will 
affect me? Everybody is cruel to me but you, Wal- 
ter," she sobs. 

They are standing near together, and at this touch- 
ing appeal he draws a little closer, and his head be- 
gins to go down. He draws the hand down which 
is holding the handkerchief to her eyes, and kisses it 

"My poor Lily, you are too sensitive," he says 
tremulously; "but really, dearest, it won't be half 
as bad an ordeal as you think. The poor old squire 
isn't bad to look at, like some people who are off their 
chump; he only looks silly." 

" Don't you think that will be an awful ordeal to 
me, Walter?" she asks softly, clinging to his arm. 
" I am a very grateful woman, and he has been very 
kind to me. Don't you understand how agonizing it 
will be to me to see him look silly? And then who 
knows what he may say? Lunatics do say such aw- 
ful things, and make such awful accusations pome- 
times. The mere idea of it kills me." 
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" You wouldn't be afraid to go if I went with you, 
would you — my darling?" 

He speaks in a sudden access of passion that tells 
her she has won the day. This true-hearted gentle- 
man has succumbed to her sorceries, and, as his wife, 
she will be beyond the reach of the evil, slanderous 
tongues that have been hinting she waa in the ponds 
wood on the day of the disaster. 

" Will you really go with me? Do you mean it?" 
she whispers, resolving to face the possible danger if 
he says he will face it with her as her future husband. 

" I will go to the end of the world with you if 
you'll be my wife." 

For answer, she puts her arms round his neck, and 
kisses him rapturously. 

"My own love! my own true love!" she mur- 
murs; "for, in spite of the * Belle ' episode, I like to 
think that you have been true to me all these years. 
I will go with you wherever you like to take me !" 

There is something about her that gets into men's 
heads, and makes them trust her, even when appear- 
ances are against her. At the present moment ap- 
pearances are not against her. She is merely sweetly 
and sensitively averse to seeing a sight that will pain 
her tender, grateful heart — the sight of good, gener- 
ous Uncle John in a state of senile silliness. 

"You belong to me now," she whispers. "Wal- 
ter, dear, I shall be so jealous over my own, my very 
own property.*' 

"And I shall be equally jealous about you," he 
says quickly, first encircling her in his arms, and 
then suddenly holding her aloof from him. " You 
have done a good deal of the magnet business in your 
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time, Lily. Well, understand, I don't want to see 
any one attracted powerfully to you now. I couldn't 
stand it." 

" Tell me what you mean?" She infuses an accent 
of pained feeling into her question which makes him 
ashamed of himself. 

" I hardly know what I meant," he says, speaking 
roughly and abruptly, because he is feeling too emo- 
tionally tender. " I am a fool to speak to you in such 
a way. Only — shall I tell you?" 

"Tell me all — everything, my own!" she says, 
caressing the hair off his brow with her delicate, 
cool hand. 

"Well, at one time I was infernally jealous of 
Blake. I couldn't say anything to you then, because 
I was engaged to Belle; but I went through a very 
fair, specimen of an inferno that day we went to the 
Binham Abbey ruins. Well, since then, you know, 
while I have been away, I have seen a good deal of 
Blake, and I confess I've tried to pump him about 
his feelings for you." 

He looks at her shamefacedly as he says this, and 
she takes her cue from his expression. 

"Walter! you haven't done anything so — so— I 
don't know what to call it — as to question another 
man about me? No: I am sure you haven't. But 
even if you had done so, Captain Blake has nothing 
to say of me but what I am proud to hear. Did he 
tell you that he asked me to marry him once?" 

Walter nods assent. 

" Do you think that derogatory to me?" 

"Certainly not!" he assents eagerly. Then he 
looks at her uneasily > and adds, " You liked him 
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too, didn't you? What kept you from marrying 
himr 

"The thought of you," she says unflinchingly; 
and poor Walter Larington believes her. 

" You will tell my father-in-law that we are en- 
gaged at once, I suppose, won't you, Walter?" she 
asks presently. 

" This very day. The sooner the better," he says 
promptly. 

" And you will tell your mother too, of course. I 
wonder will she make you break off your engage- 
ment?" 

" If the whole world tried to come between us it 
wouldn't separate me from you now. You are my 
rery life, Lily." 

She heaves a deep sigh. 

u You were taken from me before, remember, by 
your mother. I shall not feel sure of anything till 
we are married." 

" Then we will be married as soon as you like; the 
sooner the better. And now, Lily, get your hat on. 
I can't bear to let you out of my sight even while you 
go up to dress. Make haste, my darling, and let me 
take you over to the House." 

" Shall we tell Belle to-day?" 

" Yes; I will have no concealment of a fact that is 
the pride and joy of my life." 

u Belle will not approve. Belle will try to make 
you sorry for what you have done," she whispers; 
and then she goes off to put on her hat, leaving Sir 
Walter Larington to his own reflections for a few 
minutes. 

It is a curious thing that as soon aa b& \& ^ra& 
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from her strong personal influence, his ardor cools. 
He reminds himself that he will probably have a per- 
niciously unpleasant interview with his mother, and 
he rather shrinks from the task of telling Belle what 
he has done. He sees prophetically the steady, dis- 
approving glance which Belle will level at him. She 
will not say a disparaging word about Mrs. Victor, 
now that he has gone so far, but he knows how she 
will not be able to help looking. And Blake — will 
Blake envy him or pity him? he wonders. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A PAINFUL ORDEAL. 

Sir Walter Larington's dog-cart is ordered 
round presently, and when Mrs. Victor comes down 
presently and gets into it there is something in her 
air which makes it patent to those who see her that 
she has a right to the position. The rector himself 
is one of these, and, unobservant as he is generally, 
he is perceptive now of that indefinable something 
which is in the atmosphere that surrounds newly 
engaged people. 

" Hallo, Walter," he says, clapping his former pu- 
pil on the shoulder, " you have something to tell me, 
haven't you?" 

His eyes are twinkling. It is not at all an un- 
pleasant idea to him that Victor's widow should take 
the good thing which Belle has thrown away. In 
spite of his goodness and trust in Providence, the 
future of Victor's widow has weighed heavily upon 
his soul at times. He knows that, at his death, she 
will be badly provided for indeed, unless, in the 
mean time, she has provided for herself. He is 
absolutely ignorant, of course, of the unjustly lavish 
way in which his brother,, the poor old Squire, has 
provided for Mrs. Victor. And so it gives him a 
sense of absolute relief to see that Walter \& \£&b%\& 
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console himself for the loss of Belle by taking Belle's 
sister-in-law. 

44 I have something to tell you," Walter says, try- 
ing to speak very proudly, and falling short of his 
effort. " I have asked Lily to marry me, and she has 
promised to do so." 

The Rector goes up to the side of the dog-cart, and 
shakes hands heartily with Mrs. Victor. 

44 You have got one of the best fellows that ever 
lived, my dear," he says warmly. "God bless you 
both!" 

" You are more kind and generous than other people 
will be," she says sweetly; "it is so much to me to 
feel that you approve." Then she bends down and 
kisses the Rector on the forehead in filial style, and 
then — there is no delaying it any longer — they start 
for Hindringham House. 

The roads are so good, the horse is so fast, that 
they are there before she has time to rearrange her 
ideas, and settle definitely upon what she shall say 
should the Squire be a shade less senseless than he 
has been represented to be. 

Belle comes down to meet them, and gives Walter 
a cordial, and Mrs. Victor a cool, greeting. 

" You will find Uncle John not nearly so well as 
when you saw him last, Walter. He has been cry* 
ing all day and all night, crying and calling out for 
4 you not to leave him,'" she adds to Lily. 

44 Poor old man; his mind is quite gone, I'm 
afraid?" Mrs. Victor says anxiously. 

44 His memory has gone — for the time, but there's 
no saying but that some shock may bring it bade, 
just as some shock took it away." 
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u Before we go up," Walter says bravely, "I want 
to tell you something. Belle, for you're like a dear 
sister to me. Lily has promised to marry me." 

" To — marry — youl" 

Belle lets these words out with such a wealth of 
censuring meaning in them that Walter is for a mo- 
ment staggered, and more than half-offended. 

" To marry him, yes ! Have you anything to say 
against it, Belle?" Mrs. Victor puts in petulantly. 
" I know what you are thinkinj 



"Having known me, to decline 
On a lower range of feeling 
And a narrower heart than mine ; n 

but, after all, there's this to be said, I love Walter, 
and you didn't. So, perhaps, he has not done the 
awful thing for himself that you seem to think he 
has." 

* Walter, dear, I hope you'll be happy whatever you 
do," Belle says warmly. 

* Won't you wish me well too?" 

"I hope you'll be happy and good to Walter," 
Belle says hurriedly. " Now, come up and see Un- 
cle John. His moods vary, so that he may refuse to 
have you in the room, or he may cry so that he won't 
be able to Bpeak. Don't be hurt if he doesn't know 
you," she goes on kindly, to Mrs. Victor ; " he has not 
recognized me, even, and this morning he said I was 
a Russian spy. 

"I will try not to be hurt at anything he says," 
Mrs. Victor responds sweetly; "but he was like a 
father to me, and I know I shall suffer terribly." 

Belle looks at her curiously as she make** <k£& 
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statement, and hovers for a moment on the brink of 
a speech that would not sound pleasantly in Mrs. 
Victor's ears. She (Belle) refrains from uttering it, 
however, as she reflects that it would not sound well 
in Walter's ears either. And "poor Walter," she 
thinks; "he will have enough to bear without my 
adding to his burden by the weight of a single word." 

The squire's bedroom is one of the finest in the 
fine old house. A long room panelled in oak, and 
with a fine old oak mantelpiece at one end that 
stands out from the wall like an altar. A wide 
window with a framework of stone occupies the 
other end, and the bed on which the squire is lying 
stands midway down one side of the room. 

A table stands by the side of the bed strewn with 
the papers and books which Belle and the nurse have 
been reading. In the centre of it stands a high* 
handled basket of late autumn flowers, and nearer to 
the bed there is a huge bowl of mignonette. 

The nurse looks up quietly as they come into the 
room, and by a slight gesture indicates that her 
charge is sleeping. So Lily stands and looks at him 
for a time, feeling that she is respited. 

His face has lost little of its color, but it has grown 
more pendulous and looser about the jaws. His hair 
has turned from silver-gray to snow-white. There 
is a fretful, peevish expression about his pursed-up 
lips. Altogether, he has aged twenty years in ap- 
pearance since that day when he came down so full 
of hope and love and trust to meet her at the ponds. 

Presently he begins to move restlessly and mutter 
in his sleep, but they cannot catch the sense of what 
he is saying. Then, with a start, he wakes, and a 
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fear like the stab of a knife goes through the soul of 
Lily Dacres! 

Again that horrible ticking sets in on the top of 
her head, setting itself to those self -accusatory words, 
"It wasn't murder! it wasn't murder! it wasn't 
murder!" She shakes so that she nearly falls on to 
her knees, when, after the old man's gaze has roved 
restlessly and unrecognizingly over the others, it 
fixes itself on her, and a gleam of joy dances over his 
face. 

It is the crucial test for which they all, save Mrs. 
Victor herself, have been longing. They almost hold 
their breath as he hoists himself up in the bed, and, 
leaning toward her, cries out: 

" My own little wife come at last I My Lily, I have 
been waiting for you." Here he stops to sob vio- 
lently, then adds, " But now, my dear, I can make 
you an empress ! They are keeping me here in bed, 
out of the way of those confounded Nihilists, but we'll 
have the coronation soon, my dear! we will have the 
coronation soon." 

He holds out his trembling hands to her, and when 
she takes them, as she does most unwillingly, he 
draws her close to the bed, and gives her a hot and 
clammy embrace, which revolts her. 
. "Remember you are my empress now," he whis- 
pers; and she turns away, nearly distraught herself, 
with dread and shame, murmuring : 

" He is mad ! so mad that I am frightened. Oh, 
Walter, take me away !" 

Through all the heavy fogs which are surrounding 
his brain, the old squire hears these words, and in a 
dim and misty way catches the meaning of them." 
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u Walter! Who is Walter?" he asks, with an at- 
tempt at being dignified that would be grotesque if 
it were not so intensely pathetic. " What has Wal- 
ter to do with my empress? She is my wife, though 
she is an empress; you all of you hear that, don't 
you?" he goes on, bursting into fresh floods of tears. 
" All human feeling is not crushed out of our hearts 
because we are royal!" 

" Speak to him !" Belle says authoritatively, and 
goaded on by the feeling that Belle will think her a 
coward if she does not "speak to him," Mrs. Victor 
kneels down by the side of the bed and takes his 
hand. 

"Uncle John," she says cooingly, "do you know 
me, your niece Lily? I have always been so fond of 
you, uncle, have I not, and you were always so kind 
to me." 

He stiffens his arm and holds her away from him, 
then shakes his head sadly and despairingly. 

" Not my niece, not my niece; my little wife that 
was to be ! We will go down to the ponds to-morrow, 
Lily, you and I, and see about that Swiss chalet 
You shall have everything the heart of a woman who 
is an empress can desire, and all I shall ask will be 
a little niche in a safe place where you can put mo, 
so that the housemaids won't break me when they 
are dusting." 

Belle turns away with a gasp and a sigh. 

" The experiment has failed," she says; "he think 
he is the Sevres teapot again." 

As she speaks, the doctor, who has been in close 
attendance upon the squire throughout the whole 
case, comes in and takes in the situation at a glance. 
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a Don't despair, Miss Dacres," he says cheerfully. 
" I have a plan in my head which knocks this one of 
introducing Mrs. Victor to him here to bits." We'll 
get him down to the ponds with Atwood and Norwich 
Caesar, and I'm blessed if I don't feel sanguine as to 
the result of that move. We'll have you down there 
too," he goes on, addressing Mrs. Victor, "for the 
squire's always hankering after you ; seems to think 
you were there with him when he toppled into the 
water. Foolish fancy, of course, but we have to 
humor these foolish fancies." 

Lily — out of danger for the time being — is herself 
again. She draws herself up in that way she has of 
making tall people look small beside her. 

u You will have to consult Sir Walter Larington as 
to what I do for the future," she says haughtily ; and 
the local doctor feels that this local power of the fu- 
ture is one that he may not dare to worry and perplex 
with his own views and experiments. 

M And I shall be guided by Sir Walter Larington's 
wishes in everything," the doctor says with decision; 
and honest, happy Walter — happy for the time — 
answers: 

" My wishes are that everything that can be done 
may be done to restore Mr. Dacres' memory. Mrs. 
Victor Dacres is even more anxious than I am that 
he should recover entirely, for she looked upon him 
as a father almost; didn't you, Lily?" 

The scorn in Belle's honest eyes as he says this is 
almost as patent to all present as is the fact of Wal- 
ter and Mrs. Victor's engagement. Her reference to 
him as her future guiding and controlling power 
would have been sufficient toiiitoTixi\!^x£io^^\s^ 
17 
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Walter's protid and manly identification of himself 
with her puts the matter beyond a doubt. 

All this time, old Mr. Dacres has kept fast hold of 
the pretty false hand which had been withheld fftm 
helping him in his moment of direst need. Some- 
times he seems to be listening to what they are saying; 
but, when he speaks, it is proved beyond a doubt that 
he has been listening without understanding. 

u You must never allow me to be used, my dear; 
there are plenty of silver teapots in the house — and 
I a real Rose du Barri ! As soon as we can, we will 
go over to Paris and try to get some cups and sau- 
cers to match me. They will be difficult to get, for 
I am rare, extremely rare!" 

Then be begins to whimper and press slobbering 
kisses on her hand again, until Belle, to whom the 
exhibition is revolting, says : 

a We may as well leave him to be quiet now; his 
head is always so bad after one of these crying fits, 
that it's piteous to hear him complaining of it." 

Lily tries to withdraw her hand, and gently mur- 
murs, " Qood-by," but the old man rouses himself to 
sudden fury. 

" You shall not go ! You mustn't leave me ! The 
others want to take you from me, Lily ; but you are my 
own wife, and no one shall come between us. The law 
of the land is on my side. Turn all these people out, 
and you stay here with me, alone. What happy days 
we will have, Lily, when all these people are gone." 

She drags her hand away from him, and escapes 
as fast as she can. 

"He is hopelessly, irrecoverably madl" she says 
to Walter as they go dovnaa\»\T%. " It was cruel of 
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Belle to make me submit to such an ordeal. After 
this I shall refuse to see him. My nerves can't stand 
the strain of such a painful sight. And why should 
I be tried so, since it is to no good end? If the sight 
of me had a good effect on him, I would endure any 
amount of pain gladly; but it has got the reverse of 
a good effect on him. You saw that for yourself, 
didn't you, Walter? And you won't let me be har- 
assed again, will you?" 

He promises that he will not let her be harassed 
in that or any other way again. He is so madly in- 
fatuated — he has taken the disease of loving her so 
much more violently than he had it years ago — that 
he is ready to promise any and every thing she asks 
him. Their leave-taking with Belle is a cool one; 
and for the first time in her life Belle despises the 
friend and lover of her youth, as she sees that he is 
becoming more and more pliant each moment in the 
hands of the cruel, unscrupulous woman to whom he 
is going to ally himself. 

Mrs. Victor contrives to banish all appearance of 
cark and care as she drives about the neighborhood 
with Walter this day. She looks the very loveliest 
feminine embodiment of victory that can be con- 
ceived, and Walter is inordinately proud of her. 

A slight damper is cast on his rapturous enthusi- 
asm when he reaches home at length, after spending 
hours of delight with his great enchantress. Cap- 
tain Blake has practically availed himself of Walter's 
hearty invitation, given a while ago in London, "to 
come down to Harleston Hall whenever he felt in- 
clined, and could spare the time." He feels inclined 
and can spare the time now, and bo\&Yi&& c&x&fe* 
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FOOLISH CURIOSITY. 

The re-appearance of Captain Blake on the bdtads 
transforms Lady Larington from a soured and rather 
savage old woman into a brilliantly vivacious 
and agreeable hostess. Old as she is, the attributes 
in a man which appeal to a woman's taste and win 
her regard influence her as strongly now at seventy 
as they did when she was seventeen. She admires 
Captain Blake for his physique and morale, and she 
feds that she can be a most liberal and sympathetic 
mother-in-law to him. 

That he has come down on Ella's account she does 
not doubt for a moment; and Ella, who is glad of 
any agreeable foreign element in the house (while 
that same foreign element "pleases mamma"), does 
not undeceive her. Lady Larington sees everything 
arranging and re-arranging itself according to her 
fancy and desire. Captain Blake will marry Ella, 
and settle in the neighborhood, where her (Lady Lar- 
ington 's) personal pride in his splendid appearance 
will be gratified and pandered to by the admiring 
remarks which will reach her ears anent her hand- 
some son-in-law. Belle will see the error of her 
ways, and humbly come back to Walter, and, by 
some means or other, the now objectionable Mrs. 
Victor shall be exported from Hindringham. 
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His mother is so delightful this evening that Wal- 
ter's heart swells with pride in her, and loving hope 
that she will meet and sympathize with the latest 
view he has taken of Mrs. Victor. Lady Larington 
is one of those women who are always up to date. 
A voracious reader of current literature in all its 
branches, from the latest occult poem to the most 
odiously scurrilous newspaper press publication, a 
brilliant correspondent, and a skilled artist in the 
trick of extracting the latest information about any 
and every thing tarn any and every body she come; 
across, Lady Larington, as the hostess of a country 
house, is unrivalled. 

She can talk about dogs as well as about the drama, 
knows a hawk from a heron, and a horse from a 
crock. She is well up to all the latest moves on the 
political boards, and as she has no doggedly obsti- 
nate fixed ideas about either home or foreign affairs, 
she is always amusing and agreeable when they are 
discussed. Her versatility on the subject is indeed 
amazing to those who do not know her well. She 
will rise from the luncheon table a staunch conserv- 
ative, and sit down to dinner a rabid home ruler; 
and she can argue equally well in favor of either 
cause. In her day she had been a wit, a beauty, 
the confidante and favorite companion of many a 
man of mark in literature and art. She has inspired 
many a vigorous sentence of terse and graphic Eng- 
lish, both in journalism and fiction. She has been 
painted by the greatest artists of the 'day. In her 
youth, and even in her maturity, men have worn 
their hearts upon their sleeves for her, and it has 
been said of her that she " could give Venus points, 
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and beat that lady." And with all this, she has al- 
ways held herself so that the frantic lovers have been 
turned into friends, and the friendships have lasted. 
She is vain, she is fickle, but she recurs to those who 
are true to her; and so Walter fondly hopes that she 
will recur to her affection and admiration for Lily 
and prays fervently that Lily will be patient. 

They are a genial and bright quartette who sit 
round the dinner-table at Harleston Hall this night 
The hidden happiness, the precious untold secret in 
Walter's heart makes him far more lively and con- 
versational than his mother has ever known him to 
be before. 

"It is the French blood in him, it is my blood 
showing itself at last in my son," she tells herself 
proudly; and then she looks at Ella, and thinks, if 
she were in Ella's place, she would have that hand- 
some soldier at her feet before the evening was 
over. 

* You must bring Captain Blake to us soon," she 
says, as she is leaving the dining-room. " I am a 
dull old woman ; my tongue refuses to utter anything 
glibly after ten o'clock, so you must come soon, or 
my age and infirmities will reveal themselves dis- 
couragingly to him. I want to hear more about this 
perfect lady's hack which you have brought down, 
and perhaps, in strictest confidence, you will tell me 
who the lady is for whom it is intended." 

" Not until I hear from the lady herself that she 
will accept it," he tells her; and a savage shoot of 
angry pain causes Walter's heart to stand still for a 
moment. He feels sure that the perfect lady's hack 
is meant as an offering to Mrs. Victor, and he longs 
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to disabuse Blake's mind of the idiotic idea thfet he 
"will ever be in any act with her." 

When they have been alone a few minutes, Cap- 
tain Blake says : 

" Lady Larington was telling me rather a bad bit 
of local history before you came home. Is it so, that 
the poor old squire has gone daft?' 9 

" Mad as a hatter," Walter says briefly. 

" By Jove! what did it?" 

"Tumbled into a pond and was nearly drowned; 
saved, literally by the skin of his teeth, by a St. Ber- 
nard dog belonging to the landlord of the 'Cat and 
Fiddle.' I have been over to the house to-day," 
Walter goes on, with elaborate, careless openness. 
" The poor old boy has been crying for Mrs. Victor, 
so I took her." 

Captain Blake takes the cigarette from between 
his lips, and with much delicacy of touch and delib- 
eration of manner knocks the ash off the end of it be- 
fore he say 8 : 

" Oh ! You took her, did you? Why's that?" 

For some reason he cannot catch hold of, nail down 
and analyze, Sir Walter Larington would rather an- 
swer any other question than this one which has been 
asked him. However, he is too plucky and true to 
equivocate or hesitate, so he says distinctly : 

"Because I'm engaged to be married to her. I 
meant to tell you to-night, but not in this abrupt 
way. However, there's the fact." 

Again Captain Blake's cigarette requires dainty 
treatment. It draws beautifully when he puts it be- 
tween his lips, and in the interval of the puffs, he 
says: 
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"You're an awfully good fellow, Larington; I 
hope you'll be as happy as you deserve to be. Doe- 
ens of fellows will envy you I" 

"Thanks!" Walter says curtly. He feels that 
Captain Blake is not of the dozens who will envy 
him, and though he has been jealous of Blake before, 
the latter's indifference to the loss of Lily irritates 
him now. 

"Miss Dacres is devoting herself entirely to the 
care of her uncle, Lady Larington tells me," Blake 
resumes. 

"Yes; fortunately Belle has nerves of iron, and 
these, combined with her tender-heartedness and tact, 
make her a perfect nurse. Frightfully trying it must 
be for the poor girl. He's a perfect imbecile, poor 
old chap. Thinks himself the Emperor of Russia, 
and a china teapot, and all sorts of things. Lily 
couldn't stand it. He has treated her like a daugh- 
ter, and she's so awfully sensitive that she can't bear 
to see him now he has run down to this ghastly 
level. " 

Walter pauses, and as' Captain Blake makes no re- 
sponse, the former proposes an adjournment to the 
drawing-room. 

" Can I offer my congratulations to Lady Laring- 
ton?" Blake asks, as they are crossing the hall, and 
Walter says : 

"I haven't told my mother yet; the fact is, it's 
quite a recent thing. I only proposed to her to-day." 

Lady Larington is rapidly getting sleepy when 
the two men come in. In a London scUon, sur- 
rounded by brave and witty men and fair women, she 
<mn hold up and hold her own till the small hours. 
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But alone with Ella, who, though sensible and affec- 
tionate, is not brilliant and inspiriting, Lady Laring- 
ton becomes fully conscious of her advancing years. 
Consequently now, when the men come in, she is 
very sleepy and rather cross. And when this mood 
is upon her, she invariably selects the most unpleas- 
ant topic she can think of to discuss. 

" Walter," she begins, " when is Belle going home? 
Intolerably selfish it is of that woman, who fleeced 
him so audaciously when he was well, to leave Belle 
to do all the nursing now that he is ill and idiotic." 

It is not a propitious opening, but Walter tries to 
make the best of it by saying: 

"Belle won't leave her post, and Lily, though it 
tried her awfully to see the poor old chap in that 
state, went to him and stayed a long time to-day." 

There is dead silence for several seconds. Ella 
instinctively gets up .and moves farther away from 
her mother, and Captain Blake fervently wishes that 
he had not paid his visit at this family crisis. 

Lady Larington rouses from her sleepy languor 
and sits erect. Walter admires his mother intensely 
at this moment, though he knows she is on the brink 
of saying something that it will be excruciatingly 
painful to hear. She looks " so plucky and intellect- 
ual," so "bred," and weU armed and accoutred at 
every social point that Sir Walter Larington feels 
proud of her, even while he is preparing himself to 
be stabbed by her. 

" Since when have you taken to calling that wo- 
man Lily, and championing her?" 

The words are spoken with the sweet, suave 
cruelty for which Lady Larington is famous. Her son 
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feels the full force of that cruelty now, but he braces 
himself up to emulate her coolness now as he replies: 

" Since I asked her to be my wife — and I did that 
this morning !" 

" My God! and I have helped to bring this awful 
thing upon my only son !" she cries, and there is a 
ring of true metal in that tone of anguish. " Wal- 
ter! it will break my heart as surely as she will 
break yours if you marry her." 

" Come up to your room, dear mamma, and speak 
to Walter in the morning, when you are both cooler," 
Ella says quietly ; and as Lady Larington is physically 
incapable of fulminating further, she consents to do 
as her daughter suggests, and is helped upstairs in 
a sadly decrepit state, through which her maid has 
to see her with an amount of patience that is almost 
superhuman, and that fairly entitles her to a martyr's 
crown. 

" I am sorry this has happened while you are here, 
Walter says to his guest, when Lady Larington has 
been engineered upstairs. * 

" So am I — damned sorry, " says Blake. 

"My mother is a woman of very strong preju- 
dices," Walter goes on. 

" So it seems," says Captain Blake. 

" Six months ago she would have fallen on my neck 
and wept for joy if I had chucked Belle — to whom I 
was engaged then — and married Mrs. Victor." 

" Ah, yes ! I see ! Six months ago !" 

Captain Blake tries to speak as unemphatically and 
meaninglessly as he can, but his words, even though 
they are delivered in a voice that is void of all ex- 
pression, annoy Walter. 
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" There's nothing more against the match now than 
there was six months ago," he says irritably; "she's 
just as lovely and sweet as she was then, and as for 
her having no money, what does that matter?" 

" Exactly so. I mean, not a bit." 

" The lack of lucre is the only objection my mother 
can have to her. In every way the marriage is just 
as desirable now as it was six months ago. Don't 
you agree with me?" 

" Just as desirable," Captain Blake says tersely. 

" I wish you would have a talk to my mother about 
it; she thinks an awful deal of your opinion just 
now." 

"I think I had better not interfere; your mother 
would resent it if I did, and, upon my word, I don't 
quite see how I could justify myself if I did put my 
finger in the pie." 

u As an old friend of Lily's, you surely might say 
something that would prove to my mother how much 
you admire and respect her. Look here, old fellow ! 
I shall never be a jealous ass about you, but I know 
there was a time when you wanted to marry Lily 
yourself." 

u There was," Captain Blake says frankly. 

u And she refused you?" 

u She did." 

" You don't harbor any resentment against her for 
that?" 

"On the contrary, I am deeply grateful to her. 
She would have been wretched as my wife, I should 
have been wretched as her husband." 

a You mean " 

" That we were not fitted for each other. If you 
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wont to know what more I mean, I'll tell yon this — 
sinoe that time I have met a girl who I think is fitted 
for me, and with whom I am very desperately in 
love. Are you satisfied?" 

"That girl is " 

"Miss Dacree." 

"Belle!" 

" My dear fellow, I don't venture to think of her, 
much less to speak of her, as ( Belle, 9 yet. But she's 
the one woman in the world for me, and I owe Mis. 
Victor a debt of gratitude for this, if for nothing 
else — that she has left me free to fight for Miss 
Dacres." 

a Well, I'll wish you well, old man, though you're 
not very enthusiastic about me; and I'll tell you this, 
if you get Belle you'll get the best girl in the world.* 

"I know that," Blake says heartily; and then he 
goes on to speak of his prospects, and of what he can 
do in the way of settlements if Belle does condescend 
to entertain his proposals. 

" I know it won't influence you one way or the 
other, but you must know that Belle will have eveiy 
stiver that the poor old squire has to leave. Hin- 
dringham House estate and everything will go to 
her." 

" I'm not noble savage enough to say I am sorry to 
hear it. At the same time, I can very well maintain 
my wife myself. I am not thinking of Miss Dacres 
as the heiress, but as about the truest woman I ever 
met in my life." 

u Belle goes very straight ahead when she has 
made up her mind to a certain course," Walter says 
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thoughtfully; " good luck go with you when you ask 
her to take the mare — and you !" 

Captain Blake shakes his host heartily by the hand, 
and wishes him good-night. He cannot bring him- 
self to echo Walter's sentiments, and wish him God- 
speed in his wooing of Mrs. Victor. 

• • • • • • . 

Several days elapse before Mrs. Victor's nerves re- 
cover the strain to which they have been subjected 
by her fruitless interview with old Uncle John. This 
circumstance Walter, who is in daily attendance upon 
her, and who tries to justify his choice to himself by 
his almost abject devotion to her, naturally attributes 
to the vein of deep sensibility and tender-heartedness 
in her which he is the only person who has ever 
struck. At the end of these days, he is able to divert 
her by telling her of the arrival in Thorpe of a 
clairvoyant whose powers are briefly advertised as 
"something marvellous.' 9 Mrs. Victor, having no 
conception of what the powers of even an ordinary 
clairvoyant are supposed to be, and also having 
within her at this period an insatiable craving for 
any form of excitement which may aid her in with- 
drawing her thoughts from the catastrophe at the 
ponds, suggests, without reflection : 

" Let us make up a party and go and see her, Wal- 
ter. Just a party of five — Ella and Belle, Captain 
Blake, you and I. It will be something to do, and 
may stir me up, for I've run down terribly since I 
was dragged up to see the poor old squire." 

Curiosity is frequently a foolish luxury, but Mrs. 
Victor was eager to indulge in it now. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



"you will hear" 



Down in the village, where nothing of moment 
has occurred since the squire's accident at the ponds, 
it still holds its own as the topic of greatest interest 
Sir Walter Larington's engagement, so far from 
having obliterated it, only seems to have fixed it in 
more permanently, for the engagement is never men- 
tioned without the lady to whom he is engaged being 
discussed. 

The person who assiduously keeps the interest of 
the subject green in the ears of his hearers is Atwood, 
the landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. Norwich Caesar 
had tracked footsteps unerringly from the spot in the 
wood where the long grass was flattened and a 
freshly broken stick lay across the path, back to the 
edge of the ponds. He had then, later in the day, 
traced these same footsteps back to that spot, and dis- 
covered the paste buckle, and then on through the 
Rectory grounds to the Widow Parry's cottage. The 
lady admitted having been there. Why should she 
deny the dog's overwhelming evidence, and deny 
having been in the wood? It was a matter that 
would be cleared up one day. Meantime, it u was 
not good hearing that Sir Walter was going to marry 
a lady who was afraid to say where she had been on 
that day, and who cast mud on the word of an hon- 
est dog." 

270 
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These rumors would not have reached Sir Walter's 
ears as soon as they did if Lady Larington had not 
stopped her carriage once or twice a week outside 
the Cat and Fiddle, in order that she might have a 
bunch of her favorite roses given to her. As sho 
never forgot to inquire for his "noble dog," Atwood 
proudly trotted out every anecdote concerning him 
which he could recollect, with the latest one about 
the paste buckle thrown in. Like a good mother, 
she had no concealment from her son about the 
matter; until at last, goaded beyond endurance, he 
begged Lily to tell him — to swear to him — that she 
had not been in the ponds wood that day. 

She had a good nerve, and she took her solemn oath 
that she " had not been there," so quietly and uncon- 
cernedly that he believed her, and sharply rebuked 
his mother the next time she broached the subject. 

u Why you should harp on that rotten old string 
in the way you do I can't conceive," he says. "If 
she had been there, poor darling, it would have been 
awfully trying for her, of course, but there would 
have been no reason for her denying it." 

u Or rather, one would have had a difficulty in dis- 
covering the reason," Lady Larington says, with 
what seems to Walter pertinacious malice. By way 
of changing the current of her thoughts, he tells her 
of the proposed visit to the clairvoyant, who is due 
in Thorpe this night, and who will be open to make 
private engagements from the day following for a 
week. 

Lady Larington is not, like her future daughter- 
in-law, ignorant, namely, of what the powers, sup- 
posititious or real, are of those who claim to be clair- 
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voyant. It stirs up her love of dramatic excitement 
at once when she hears that the services of one are 
available within easy distance. She foresees a thrill- 
ing experience if the clairvoyant is genuinely en- 
dowed with the apparently miraculous gift. Prop- 
erly treated, the situation which she feels may be 
arranged is full of grand dramatic effects; and, in 
order that it may be properly arranged, she resolves 
to make one of the party when they bid for a few 
hours' amusement. 

Every one to whom the scheme is proposed is de- 
lighted to join in it. Belle, who has a contempt for 
the occult which is characteristic of those who are 
utterly ignorant of it, still likes the idea of a novel 
amusement, and maybe is not altogether sorry to 
have the opportunity of spending an evening in in- 
timate association with Captain Blake away from 
the conventional atmosphere of the drawing-rooms of 
the respective houses. Captain Blake knows that a 
good deal more can be done in the way of making a 
woman turn to a man for sympathy and protection 
when she is extremely perplexed, and a little bit 
frightened in a strange scene, than in the ordinary 
humdrum routine of ordinary life. 

Ella thinks it "trot-box," but is willing to seek all 
the amusement that may be found in it, more espe- 
cially as a dear girl friend of hers (and that girl's 
brother) are invited to be of the party. Mrs. Victor 
hails any diversion as a relief. " Will this gnawing 
anxiety cease when she is married to Walter?" she 
wonders. And Walter hails any prospect gladly that 
promises to give the slightest pleasure to Lily. 

As for old Lady Larington, she organized the 
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whole affair with the grace and vivacity of a fairy 
godmother; negotiates terms with the clairvoyant's 
agent, hires a room at The Feathers, in Thorpe, in 
which the siance is to take place, and invites the 
whole party back to a champagne supper at Harles- 
ton when the affair is over. The hearty way in 
which she enters into their amusement calls forth 
boundless gratitude from Walter, who regards it as 
being symptomatic of a relapse into a better state of 
feeling toward his betrothed. And even Lily her- 
self says: 

" If the old lady shows herself in public with me 
in this way, even she can never be inconsistent 
enough to cold-shoulder me afterward. " 

It is arranged that Aunt Anna shall take Belle's 
place by the side of Uncle John this night. The old 
squire, though still better in health, is in a weariful 
state of weakness as regards intellect. He cries and 
slobbers over every one who approaches him, implor- 
ing them to " bring back his darling Lily, his dear 
little wife, who would never run away from him unless 
she were dragged, he knows. " Lily has been hearing 
of these "sickeningly senile" (so she calls them) 
plaints for her till her languid patience has suddenly 
become exhausted, and, with almost fierce energy 
she has declared that " nothing will ever induce her 
to go near him again." 

" Fact is, she's such a delicate-minded woman that 

it is revolting to her to hear that the poor old fellow 

can conceive such a monstrous possibility, even in 

his madness, as that she would marry him," Walter 

explains to Captain Blake. 

The latter is looking over the mare, which he has 
18 
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not yet had the chance or the courage of offering to 
Miss Dacres, as his friend speaks. This is ample 
justification for the somewhat lengthy pause which 
ensues before he replies: 

" Poor old chap! it's rough on him that, because 
he's off his chump now, a woman should call it 're- 
volting' that he was in love with her when he was 
all right." 

"Ah! but Lily's such a woman," Walter says; 
and there is in his tone such a plenitude of belief in 
her being as good as she is fair, that Blake ceases 
from his occupation with the mare, and " looks" Wal- 
ter Larington over carefully instead. 

" You've got it very badly, my boy," he says, shak- 
ing his head gravely. "Remember, she's only a 
woman; don't make the mistake of believing her to 
be an angel." 

" Such a woman is worth a dozen angels." 

" No doubt she is, for all practical purposes in every- 
day life. Mrs. Victor is not only a woman, but a 
very lovely and charming one, and, moreover, the 
luckiest woman in the world to have got such a loyal, 
thorough gentleman as you are, Larington." 

Walter laughs in slight embarrassment. 

"Belle didn't rate me as highly as you do; she 
chucked me up without much hesitation." 

" She probably saw that you were hard hit in the 
present quarter even then," Blake suggests; and 
Walter recovers his momentarily depressed spirits as 
he laughs and replies: 

" She probably felt that she was too hard hit her- 
self in another quarter to stand me any longer. It's 
all for the best. I should always have been fond of 
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Belle, but, do you know, I never had the feeling for 
her that I have for Lily." 

"Probably not." 

u I was awfully sorry and cut up at losing Belle — 
habit and association, and all that sort of thing, you 
know — but it would kill me to lose Lily. She's a 
woman I would lose my fortune, my position, my 
life, everything I value, for. Do you know, Blake, 
I have become a better fellow since it's been settled 
between us — I am so thankful to God for having 
given her to me at last." 

" Poor old chap, God's hand in the business isn't 
very apparent to me," Blake thinks ; but his thoughts 
are sacred to himself, so Walter is not distressed by 
them. 

They are a very light-hearted, not to say an hila- 
rious, party when they assemble in the private room 
at The Feathers, and await the arrival of the clair- 
voyant. Mrs. Victor, still in ignorance of the nature 
of the entertainment she is about to witness, and nat- 
urally a little elated at the mark of favor Walter's 
mother is according her at last by appearing with 
her in this manner, is in her best and most charming 
mood. Walter has driven her over in his dog-cart, 
she preferring that mode of conveyance to a close 
carriage in the company of other ladies. It is really 
true that she is beginning to feel that she is nowhere 
so safe, nowhere so well cared for and guarded, as 
when she is with Walter. She is beginning to value 
his absolute, unfounded trust in her. She is begin- 
ning to shiver when she reflects what an outcast she 
will be should that trust ever be withdrawn. 

Accordingly, this evening, acting on th& \££&fes& 
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that it is good to fan such a fire of limitless love and 
confidence as is consuming Walter's heart for her, 
she has roused herself from the state of graceful, sen- 
suous languor which first struck him down, and 
exerted herself to prove to him that she is a clever wo- 
man, capable of taking a loving, clear-minded interest 
in all his affairs. She urges that he ought to secure 
the services of a more highly educated steward than 
the one who manages the estate for him now. The 
mere fact of his having been on the land for fifty 
years proves him unfit for the post. " How can a 
man, who began with fixed ideas of farming fifty 
years ago, be up to date about it now?" she argues. 

She also has a word to say about a dower-house, 
to which his mother and Ella can retire when she 
(Lily) takes the reins at Harleston Hall. 

" If she had remained sweet to me, as she was be- 
fore you loved me, Walter, I should have begged and 
prayed her to remain ; and her society would have 
been my greatest joy next to yours. You know how 
her wit and brilliancy always attracted me. But, as 
it is, I am too sensitive to live in a house with a per- 
son who hates me as she does. Life with Belle has 
been bad enough ; but Belle hasn't the talent to make 
herself detestably terrible that your mother has. So, 
as our marriage is to be soon, we had better settle 
about the dower-house, and arrange to have it made 
as comfortable and pretty as possible without delay." 

He quite agrees with her. He is delighted with 
her lapse into practicality and forethought for others 
— especially for his mother and sister. But "the 
house that used to be called the dower-house has been 
let to an old retired farmer and his wife for years; 
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and they carry on poultry breeding, and have let the 
hens lay all over the house. You see, there hasn't 
heen a dowager Lady' Larington for so long. My 
grandmother died before my mother came here." 

" Lucky for her, or your mother would have killed 
her," Lily thinks spitefully; but she says quite 
sweetly : 

" We can soon make a clean sweep of the retired 
farmer, his wife and hens, and do the house up ex- 
quisitely for your mother." 

u I doubt if she'll like it. I doubt if she'll even try 
it," Walter says dubiously. " It's out of the way, 
stands at least half a mile off the high-road going 
to Thorpe. It's quite a lonely house, only the gar- 
dener's cottage at the entrance; it's a thatched house, 
too, and rats get into the thatch very often." 

Lily's lazy, half -closed eyes gleam with malignant 
delight for a moment at the idea of fastidious, so- 
ciety-loving Lady Larington being condemned to live 
in such a place. But there is almost consideration 
in the way in which she says: 

" Leave the rehabilitation of the house to me, and 
she shall find it all she can desire." 

" I shouldn't wonder if she goes up to town and 
lives there altogether. She never has played second 
fiddle, you know, and she'll never do it well." 

" Do you think I am better fitted to play that in* 
strument?" she asks softly; and Walter's answer is 
whispered so close to her ear that the groom — to his 
annoyance — cannot hear a word of it. 

The others follow them closely, and the party has 
not been assembled many minutes before Mrs. Lam- 
bert, the clairvoyant medium, is announced. 
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of the room, where I shall be at equal distance from 
all of you?" 

"And what will happen then?" Mrs. Victor asks 
gayly; and the clairvoyant smiles and answers: 

" You will hear!" 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

UNDER THE STARS. 

The graceful clairvoyant medium — as graceful a 
woman in her way as lovely Mrs. Victor is in hers- 
graceful in a quicker, brighter, more intellectual and 
less sensuously physical manner than that of the 
languor-laden, baleful love of poor Walter Laring- 
ton's life — seats herself with pretty, airy composuro 
in her chair. In a second or two all trace of the 
pretty woman (excepting her form and frock) van- 
ishes, and in her place the rugged, energetic, cyniad 
face of an elderly man appears to look out from her 
frame of golden hair. 

"I am here," he begins, "at your bidding — the 
bidding of the medium, that is. What do you want 
of me? Who is ailing or aching, sick or sorry among 
you?" 

The whole aspect of the woman in the chair has 
become so masculine, impatient, and domineering 
that the major portion of the company are lost in a 
hopeless mental fog. Light, from a former experi- 
ence or two, is given to old Lady Larington, who 
asks, quite as composedly as though she were accus- 
tomed to converse with beings in the form of fragile 
women who are endowed with the gruff voices and 
rugged bearing of strong, stern men : 

" Before we tell you anything, or ask you anything, 
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will you be kind enough to tell us whom we have the 
pleasure of meeting for the first time to-night?" 

The form on the chair starts up and advances 
nearer to them ; and it is difficult to believe that it is 
the same woman who sat down upon it a few minutes 
since, so intensely and vividly is she endowed and 
permeated with the facial expression, manner and 
general appearance of a determined, abrupt, clever, 
brusque man. 

"I am Dr. Rudd," he replies impatiently; and, as 
his voice speaks through her, the medium's eyes 
flash round the circle with a soul-searching, almost 
cruelly penetrating glance, that they would be unable - 
to give under other circumstances. 

" I am Dr. Rudd ; and if you don't know my name 
you're a set of ignorant people, who had better ask 
me no questions, for I always tell the truth, however 
brutal it may be, and however dangerous it may be 
for others to hear it. Now, will any one of you ask 
me a question about your own health, or the cause 
of any failure in the health of yourselves or others?" 

He — or rather the medium— has been pacing up 
and down with heavy, impatient, manly strides 
while he has been speaking. One arm is thrust be- 
hind his back, the other hand is tugging and poking 
at his chin. Belle — feeling rather foolish, but at the 
same time considerably impressed — is the first. 

" I want to ask you a question, Dr. Rudd," she says 
boldly, putting out her hand arrestingly. 

The medium seizes Belle's hand in one much 
smaller and slimmer than her own, but with an iron 
grasp that only a strong man can give. 

"You!" he says roughly, scanning hat <&r»i&^ 
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with his fingers on her pulse; "you! you want noth- 
ing of me; you're sound, body and soul." 

" But I want to hear, if you can tell me, the cause 
of an awful illness which has come upon an old uncle 
of mine who is very dear to me," Belle says eagerly 
and pleadingly; and the spirit of the doctor, in the 
person of Mrs. Lambert, the medium, sits down again 
and snaps out sharply : 

" You must tell me where I shall find him ; don't 
you understand you must send me to him, booby?" A 

Thus politely instructed, Belle proceeds to give him 
minute directions for finding his way to Hindring- 
ham House and Uncle John's bedroom, while Mrs. 
Victor whispers to Walter: 

" What a farce it all is ! What utter humbug! I 
have had enough of it. Let us go." 

" I think we're bound not to break up the circle till 
it's all over," Walter whispers back apologetically; 
and close upon his whisper break the rough tones of 
the medical spirit with the words: 

" I am there! Shall I tell you what I see?" 

" Yes," Belle says hastily. 

" A large room, handsomely furnished with fine old 
carved Spanish mahogany, a thick carpet and warm 
curtains — none of your modern cold polished floors, 
colder matting, and stained wood abominations here. 
An old man lying on the bed, alternately crying and 
gibbering. A old lady sitting by his side, reducing 
her own mind to a state of pap in the vain endeavor 
to make head or tail of his gibberish. An hospital 
nurse, sitting by a table covered with fruit and flow- 
ers. Now, what more do you want to know?" 

Again Mrs. Victor moves hastily, but, feeling Lady 
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Larington's eyes are on her, she draws herself up 
proudly, and listens with an air of scornful indiffer- 
ence that strikes Walter as imperial. 

" I want to know what made that old man fall into 
this state of crying childishness and folly?" Belle 
asks distinctly. 

" Tell me how far back I am to go for the date of 
the commencement of his illness/' he says abruptly. 

Belle gives him the date, and then for the space of 
several minutes there is deep silence in the circle. 

Presently the harsh accents resound through the 
room: 

" I see him by the side of a small lake or a large 
pond, surrounded on three sides by woods, open on 
the fourth to pasture lands. He is on the brink of 
the pond, close to a little wooden bridge or pier. He 
walks on to this presently to try and get some water- 
lilies that grow near the end of it. He falls in; he 
sinks and rises three times; he makes frantic efforts 
to save himself; he hurts his head in making them. 
He keeps hold of the buttress of the pier for a time, 
but loses his hold and his head at the same time, and 
is sinking for the last time. No; he's saved — a big 
St Bernard dog has rushed down, bounded in, and 
saved him, by Jove!" 

There is such intense realism about it all, that they 
all draw breaths of relief when the doctor brings his 
description of what he is evidently actually seeing to 
a close. Some instinct, she can hardly tell what it 
is, but she knows that Captain Blake presses her 
hand in cordial approval of her obedience to it, makes 
Belle refrain from asking further questions. She 
merely says : 
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" Thank you !" and sits down again. 

" Intensely interesting — but haven't we had enough 
of it?" Mrs. Victor murmurs to Walter. " The wo- 
man, having got up all the facts of the only incident 
of interest which has occurred in either of the three 
houses lately, has prepared and marshalled the facts 
relating to it well." 

" Oh ! I say, I don't think there's a bit of humbug 
about it," Walter replies, full of the generous fire of 
credulity which is apt to warm the heart of a novice 
at these entertainments. "Hallo!" he adds, in a 
startled tone, " there's my mother going for the doc- 
tor now. What was it she asked him?" 

" I don't know. I am sick of this tomfoolery," 
Mrs. Victor says scornfully ; and it must be admitted 
that she does look " sick" of something, for even her 
lips have turned pale. The next instant the rugged, 
cranky tones say with asperity: 

" Yes, ma'am; there was some one else here a few 
minutes ago, but she doesn't count, and isn't worth 
describing, for she ran away like a hare when her 
hand held out to him would have saved the old fel- 
low's life, and probably spared his reason." 

Again, for the next few seconds, an awful stillness 
pervades the room, and then, to the intense relief of 
every one else, and the bitter chagrin of Lady Laring- 
ton, the medium with a violent shudder recovers con- 
sciousness, and tells them that for that night her 
powers are exhausted. 

As all those who have ever moved in mediumistic 
ci rcles are aware, there i s no appeal to be made against 
this announcement. No amount of social pressure 
can be brought to bear successfully upon a spirit who 
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is averse to obeying a recall. Lady Larington flat- 
ters, politely gibes at, and finally nearly offers to bribe 
Mrs. Lambert into " giving them some more of the 
learned doctor. n 

" The learned doctor has had enough of them," the 
medium curtly replies; u and neither flattery, gibes, 
nor earthly dross will persuade him to act for their 
benefit again." 

It has been an evening full of bitter humiliation, 
seasoned with sharp fear, for Mrs. Victor. She is 
learning to love Walter. Odd as the statement made 
about such a woman may appear, it is a true one. 
She is learning to love the good, strong, honest fel- 
low, who is the only being in the world who trusts 
her, and seems always ready to put his big arms 
about and protect her. Without him she would be 
like a rudderless ship in unknown seas, even were 
she endowed with all the squire's belongings. It is 
a sharp pang to her now when she sees his frank 
face overclouded for an instant on her account. She 
longs more and more impatiently every hour now to 
be married to him, and sure of him ; to know that 
her honor is his, her interests identical with his 
own, and that he will guard and save them at all 
costs and hazards. 

Constantly there has been rising up before her 
mental vision lately the ghost of a fear that Uncle 
John may recover his memory and senses before she 
marries Walter, and denounce her as the murderess in 
thought, and partially in deed, which she is. That 
if he eyer does recover he will take some deadly ven- 
geance on her she is sure ; he will either cause her to 
be hounded from their midst vfitiki «iL^cra&vses^ <3t 
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was not there, and turn a deaf ear to every cruel 
hint, innuendo, and fraudulent trick, or you must 
break with me utterly. I will not again deign to de- 
fend myself against the malice of your mother, the 
burlesque instinct of a St. Bernard dog, the chicanery 
of a charlatan, or the alluring babble that one of your 
'faithful' old servants keeps up for the purpose of 
making his pot-house more attractive." 

"You wouldn't deceive me, Lily?" He shifts the 
reins into his right hand, and with his left grasps 
hers with a passionate, fond force that might have 
made her spare him, only it failed to do so. 

" You wouldn't deceive me, Lily? If you had been 
there and run away in a fright, you would tell me, I 
know." 

" I swear to you again that I was not there; and 
now, my love, my darling, my husband that is to be 
so soon, we will drop the subject for ever! 79 

" We will," he says heartily, and so they both hoped 
to bury it. 



The champagne supper this night is not a very 
lively affair. Captain Blake and Belle, indeed, ap- 
pear to be the only ones who enjoy it. for it is settled 
that to him shall be relegated the duty of escorting 
Miss Dacres back to Hindringham House, and the 
thought of duty naturally maks glad the heart of the 
soldier. Ella's girl friend's brother is proving him- 
self so mortifyingly obtuse, not to say pig-headed, on 
the subject of clairvoyance, that Lady Larington 
almost openly sneers at him, and Ella herself wishes 
he would feel ill and go home before he maunders 
into any deeper misapprehension of the &&>£*&. 
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Walter and Idly are feeling the reactionary effect of 
that strong tension on their nerves which they en- 
dured for the greater part of the drive home; and 
Lady Larington feels that some way or other she has 
been baffled, undesignedly, but most completely. 
However, u My boy is not married yet," she reminds 
herself ; little thinking that at the very moment Wal- 
ter and Lily are arranging to be married by license 
in a few days. 

"The rector will grumble, as he wants us to be 
married by banns; but I should really be afraid that 
Norwich Caesar would start up and forbid them," 
she murmurs; but Walter evidently does not like 
this allusion to the subject, so she changes it. 

Captain Blake and Belle have other things to talk 
about as they walk home than Uncle John and the 
clairvoyant. They have come to such a clear under- 
standing that she agrees to " try the mare to-morrow," 
and he urges her vehemently to let him " try her fa- 
ther" at the same time. 

But Belle says, " No ; there's enough talk of marry- 
ing in the family just now. Let Walter commit Ms 
folly and take that woman away before I go home 
and prepare for my wedding." . 



CHAPTER XXX. 
a WB can't doubt." 

" A slight change for the worse; very slight, but 
still .unmistakably for the worse/' the hospital nurse 
whispers to Belle, when the latter cautiously peeps 
into the squire's room before going to bed this night. 

Instantly Belle advances a few feet, but still keeps 
out of ear-shot of the bed, on which the patient is 
tossing and tumbling, either in f everishness or pet- 
ulance. 

u What makes you think he is worse, nurse?" 

" He has cried more than ever, and done nothing 
but call for 'his Lily.' Mrs. Victor must really try 
and conquer her feelings, Miss Dacres, and come to 
him to-morrow. He won't eat anything, and he 
puts himself in a passion when I offer him anything." 

" Poor old uncle !" Belle says thoughtfully. 

" If he is not roused, the end will not be far off," 
the nurse says coolly. "The mania has weakened 
him a good deal in reality, though up to to-night he 
has seemed pretty strong." 

" Poor old uncle ; and what an end !" 

" He may recover his senses just before death, and 
that will be a satisfaction to you all. Don't distress 
yourself, Miss Dacres. We shall see what the doc- 
tors advise to-morrow. There will be a consultation, 
probably, in order that they may discuss this new 
turn which he has taken." 

19 289 
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As the nurse has been murmuring out her words, the 
squire has been rambling on in a loud voice and an 
incoherent manner. He is mil the tea-pot and noth- 
ing else at this juncture, and is entreating some im- 
aginary person to handle him carefully, and put him 
back into the cabinet with all speed. 

" Lily will reward you," he promises. " Lily, my 
wife, to whom I gave everything before I became this 
priceless bit of china which I now am. She is going 
to build a sarcophagus for me, and place me in it on 
the top of a pure alabaster pillar. Alabaster has just 
the requisite tone of whiteness and delicacy to suit 
me; marble would be too severe. I am real Rose da 
Barri, and my wife will get cups and saucers to match 
me in Paris ac soon as she can, and then we will all 
be entombed together." 

It is not an inspiriting discourse to listen to, so 
presently Belle goes to bed, and the nurse is left alone 
to pass the watches of the night in vain efforts to 
make the poor old man take sustenance of any sort 
that may help him to fight through this feverish 
period of fear about being cracked. 

His ravings, his maunderings, his whimperings, 
his senseless lamentations, his ridiculous appearance 
every now and again as he tries to make a tea-pot 
handle of one arm, and lift himself up by it with the 
other hand, all these are trying things to endure and 
witness. But the nurse does endure and witness 
them with the perfect, patient pluck which enables 
hundreds of gallant-hearted women to put aside all 
their natural yearnings for comfort and peace, home- 
ties, rest and ease, in order that they may devote 
themselves to that profession of soothing and saving 
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which is one of the noblest that can be entered by a 
woman. 

In the morning, the squire is much worse. The 
first news of his state reaches the Rectory while the 
family are at breakfast, and Mrs. Victor cannot re- 
frain from drawing a breath of relief. He wiH die, 
and her secret will die with him, and she will inherit 
all his property, and be able to give it to Walter — to 
Walter, who is so good and loyal to her. 

She can hardly settle to do anything this morning. 
She knows that, as soon as the squire is dead and 
she acknowledged to be his heiress, even the mis- 
erable little world of Hindringham and its vicinity 
will " breathe scandal with bated breath" about her, 
or, rather, never breathe it at all. 

The rector has gone over to the house to author- 
ize different actions, the taking of which are necessi- 
tated by his brother's distinctly changed condition 
for the worse. His whimperings and wailings have 
changed into ravings that are wilder and more dis- 
tressingly senseless than even his whimperings and 
wailings have been. And through them all there 
runs that pitiful appealing for " Lily, his little wife, 
to come back to him — not to run away from him." 

It is about two o'clock, and Mrs. Victor is experi- 
encing a nameless sense of relief. Two or three mes- 
sengers have come from Hindringham House with 
tidings of tha squire's state, and each messenger has 
brought worse news than the last. 

It has required both tact and strength on Mrs. Vic- 
tor's pari to portray the sorrow which it is only nat- 
ural she should feel for such an old friend's sad plight 
before Aunt Anna. However, Lily has m&suug&*vfe 
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do this in a way that, at any rate, satisfies Aunt 
Anna that Lily is heartily and soulfully with her in 
sympathy. 

To tell the truth, the woman, who is wretched 
now in spite of the brilliant and golden future which 
seems to be opening out before her, is frightened at 
herself for that hideous longing which has taken pos- 
session of her to hear of the squire's death. 

She is hungering for it, thirsting for it, panting for 
it — she is shocked to see herself as she stands before 
her glass adjusting her hat gracefully on her well- 
poised head. 

His death to her will mean the removal of an 
hourly dread of a disclosure which, if not exactly of 
a criminal, is certainly of a shameful, nature. It will 
mean the opportunity of starting afresh in life under 
good conditions. It will give her the chance she 
longs for — the chance of proving to Walter that she 
is disinterested as regards him at least. 

" It will take such a weight, oh ! such a weight, off 
my head and heart," she is gulping out under her 
breath, when there comes a sharp knock at her door; 
and before she can say "Come in," the housemaid 
enters with a note. 

" And please, ma'am, I was to tell you the house 
carriage is sent for you, so as to lose no time." 

The note is brief, but peremptory. It is from the 
rector: 

" Doctors have ordered him out in bath-chair. Re- 
fuses to enter till you are with him. Come at once. 

a Henry D acres.* 

She does not dare to refuse; she does not dare even 
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to hesitate. She finishes dressing in a state of trem- 
bling, abject fear. This last stringent measure must 
surely mean that they have a forlorn hope his mem- 
ory may be restored by it, or his life prolonged. 

She puts on her least becoming cloak. She does 
something to her hair which makes it a less becom- 
ing frame for her face. She changes her smart hat 
for the dowdiest one she ever possessed. She makes 
herself, in fact, look as little attractive as a lovely 
woman can look, and then, with legs that shake under 
her as if she were smitten with ague, she goes down 
to the carriage, which had been built expressly for 
her in the days of the squire's sanity and infatua- 
tion. 

She dreads seeing him with a dread that defies 
all her efforts at reasoning it down. The recollection 
of him as she saw him struggling in the pond, his 
eyes turned upon her in an ecstacy of agony and ap- 
peal, forces itself upon her and mixes itself up with 
the scene of last night, when, under the quiet, cool, 
clear starlight, Walter's eyes had searched her soul 
in an equally strong agony of appeal. The remem- 
brance of the oath she had taken afresh — the solemn 
oath that she " was not there " on that ghastly, never- 
to-be-forgotten day — comes back upon her like a blow 
as the carriage stops at the door of Hindringham 
House, and Walter himself steps out to meet her. 

" I knew you would come, my darling!" he says, 
as applaudingly as if her action merited a martyr's 
crown. "The specialist will be down by the five 
o'clock express. Meantime, they are going to try 
what fresh air, change of scene from the bedroom, 
and you can do." 
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She sees a way of avoiding this ordeal, at least 

"Walter! with a specialist in charge of the case, 
are they allowing general practitioners to tamper 
with and experimentalize upon it? I will not be ac- 
cessory to any such homicidal folly ! Tell my father- 
in-law I say so. Send him to me if he protests." 

Walter regards her admiringly. 

" I believe you are right about his not going out 
till the London man has come and issued orders. 
But com6 up and see him; that can do no harm. 
He's worn out, and as weak as a baby now; but he 
still keeps on calling for you, Lily." 

She shivers, and turns pale round her mouth. 
The nausea of an awful fear is upon her. She is 
keenly sensitive, and the dread of exposure — of con- 
tumely, scorn, humiliation, mockery, and defeat — is 
as much of a horror to her as the compulsory ascent 
of the scaffold would be to a less highly organised 
woman. 

Nevertheless, fast hold of her as this horror has, 
she will not let it keep her back from obeying Wal- 
ter's wishes now. 

" I will never do anything but love him and try to 
please him all the days of my life," she vows to her- 
self ; and then she takes Walter's arm, and, supported 
by it, she reaches the squire's room. 

They have got him out of bed in a big chair by a 
bright fire, and given him a catalogue of antique 
china, with illustrations, to amuse himself with. 
He is busy in the selection of a tea-set to match him- 
self ; but as he cannot read now, he cannot satisfy 
himself as to the color of the set he wants. They 
will not understand what his precise tint is; and so» 
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in his despair of matching himself properly, he is 
crying bitterly when Walter and Lily go in. 

Her brief, fervent prayer, that he may not know 
her, is not answered. His rolling, misery-laden, 
bloodshot eyes light upon her and he recognizes her 
at once, and he sobs out: 

" Lily, my little wife !" as he gets upon his feet 
and staggers toward her. 

There is no evading him. He takes possession of 
her with that strength which is the offspring of weak 
helplessness, and defies opposition. He fretfully bids 
all the others "go away;" he has " entertained them 
long enough;" he says, and then he complains to 
Lily that she does not assert herself and take her 
place as mistress of the house, but allows these people 
— these strangers — to impose upon his hospitality. 

" They have been here long enough ; they begin to 
tire me, my dear," he goes on -in a confidential under- 
tone, to which Lily, to her burning shame, is com- 
polled to appear to listen and attend. " They have 
no delicacy; they do not understand that newly mar- 
ried people like to be alone occasionally. It shows 
want of tact — great want of tact on their parts. But 
you must assert yourself now ; take leave of our 
guests, and send 'em off !" 

The last sentence is spoken in a burst of irritability 
that warns those accustomed to him of an approach- 
ing burst of violent mania. Before they have time 
to give a hint to Mrs. Victor, he has hurled himself 
upon her, and clasped his arms closely round her 
neck. 

"Good heavens: he will choke her," Walter mut- 
ters; and, before the doctors or the rector casx >&k^ 
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him, the not altogether unnaturally incensed young 
man is trying to extricate Lily from the old mad- 
man's grasp. His touch — something in his eyes- 
strikes some chord in the squire's memory, for he 
falls back, panting and prostrated, into his chair, 
crying out, almost inarticulately, that "this is the 
man who has come, like a thief in the night, to rob 
him of his wife ! — his wife, whom he had married in 
Scotland ! His wife, who was to have a Swiss chalet 
built for her on the banks of the ponds, and a golden 
gondola on its waters. " 

Walter hurries Mrs. Victor away after this as 
soon as he can. 

" It's tearing her to pieces ; any one can see that 
with half an eye," he says indignantly to Blake. 
"They must try their future experiments without her. 
I won't have her shattered to pieces in this way be- 
cause the poor old chap fancies he wants to see her. 
His fancies mean nothing; he thinks he's a tea-pot, 
and so it couldn't hurt him if disregarded in his cry- 
ing for Lily." 

"He always seems to know her, though," Blake 
remarks ; and then he is considerately about to change 
the painful topic by telling Sir Walter about himself 
(Blake) and Belle, but Walter baffles him by saying 
hurriedly : 

" I'll get a special license and marry Lily to-mor- 
row, and take her out of it, if they don't leave off 
harassing her in this way. It's heart-breaking to 
see the way the worry is telling on her; she looks 
positively ill to-day. " 

" For heaven's sake don't do anything rash of that 
sort, and Create a scandal," Captain Blake says ear- 
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neetly. He has conceived as deeply rooted an aver- 
sion to the prospect of Walter's marriage with Mrs. 
Victor as Walter's own mother. Something tells him 
that every day that marriage is deferred is a day 
gained for Walter, and he rightly enough attributes 
Walter's new-born impatience to wed to the influ- 
ence of the lady herself. 

" It's all very well to say 'don't do anything rash," 
Walter retorts, " but if you only knew what it is to love 
a woman as I love Lily, to know that she's to be your 
very own very soon, and to see her being tortured to 
death for a fad in the mean time, you'd understand 
why I feel inclined to be rash." 

" It's very odd that his rambling statements should 
have such an effect upon her," Captain Blake says 
thoughtfully ; on which Walter grows angry again, 
and says: 

" It wasn't at all odd, since his own mother and a 
dog, and a cursed conjuring fraud and a lot of pud- 
ding-headed yokels had conspired to cook up a report 
that poor Lily was there or thereabouts when the poor 
old squire fell into the ponds." 

u And you say she wasn't even thereabouts?" Cap- 
tain Blake says. His pity for Walter is profound, 
but deeper than his pity is the feeling he has against 
Walter's marrying Mrs. Victor while the shadow of 
this report is hanging over her head. 

" My dear fellow, she swore to me again last night 
that she wasn't in the ponds wood all that day, much 
less near the ponds. It's not likely she would deceive 
me, is it? She might have had a natural repugnance 
just at first to speak about it to any one else, even if she 
had been there, but she would have tcAskme. kx^ 
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now, as I tell you, she swears to me that she wasn't 
there. We can't doubt her after that, can we, Blake?* 

There is something to Blake that is heartrendingly 
pathetic in this appeal for him to bracket his trust in 
her with Walter's own. With all his heart he would 
be glad to give the assurance Walter has craved for 
so touchingly, but he cannot give it. He evades the 
question, and something ties Sir Walter's tongue, 
and forbids his asking it again. 

The specialist comes, and after a long and exhaust- 
ive examination of the patient, and an equally long 
and exhaustive consultation with his country col- 
leagues, he comes to a conclusion, and delivers his 
verdict : 

" The squire's mind may, in all human probability 
will, free itself from its present trammels. If some 
strong chord of memory can be touched, that happy 
result may be attained before long." 

He proposes himself that be shall be taken to see 
the ponds ; and when he has seen them he says : 

" The next act in our little drama shall be played 
here!" 



CHAPTER XXXI, 

CESAR TAKES A BUN. 

It is an understood thing that no further steps are 
to be taken toward rousing — or "shattering," as the 
case may be — the squire until the London doctor has 
again seen him, and decreed that the time is ripe for 
the experiment to be made. 

Accordingly, life flows on very tranquilly in the 
Hindringham district. As there seems to be no im- 
mediate prospect of the squire recovering his reason 
and remembering unpleasant facts, Mrs. Victor 
ceases to feel the sharp spur which has been goading 
her on to seem almost indecently impatient for an 
early wedding-day. Indeed, she neither looks vexed 
nor vixenish when Walter tells her that he means to 
have a talk with his mother about it, and hopes to 
get the old lady to take an interest in the wedding 
after all. But she does venture to say : 

" I am so dreadfully afraid of losing you, Walter; 
that is the only reason that makes me so dreadfully 
nervous about your broaching the subject to her. She 
is sure to have added something fresh to her act of 
accusation against me. And she's so much cleverer 
than I am that I could never combat her if she once 
made up her mind to part us with her tongue." 

u You leave all that to me," Walter says. He has 
great faith in his own powers of diplomacy *a*^- 
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ally obtuse gentleman, whoso one object in life is to 
make those whom he loves happy. His love for his 
mother has always been a thorough thing. Even 
now, when the glamour of Lily is over him to an ex- 
tent that makes one believe in the Loreley's charm 
and the Evil Eye, he does not harbor the slightest 
feeling of resentment against his mother for having 
separated him from Lily years ago. He would like, 
above all things, to see these two women fond of one 
another, and trustful of one another now. Until they 
are so — " and they will be so, please God, one day," 
he tells himself cheerfully — he will be to them re- 
spectively as respectful, dutiful, loving a son and as 
trustful, adoring, and devoted a husband, as the heart 
of either woman can desire. 

The subject of his mother's future residence has 
been costing him many an anxious thought lately, 
and never so much as by a hint has she helped him to 
bring it forward and have it out with her. The win- 
ter is upon them. The days are short, the frosts se- 
vere and of frequent occurrence. If there is much 
rebuilding or restoration to be done at the dower- 
house, to which she has a right to retire whensoever 
she pleases, the work should be begun at once, as it 
can only be carried on by fits and starts. 

Suddenly there breaks upon them, without any 
warning, one of those balmy, sunny, bright atmos- 
phered winter days that lead one to believe for a few 
hours that England has a climate. A bleak, blast- 
ing east wind blew itself out about twleve o'clock 
on the previous night, and this morning there are 
birds singing in the woodlands, and bees humming 
in the air. 
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u You ought to go out for a drive in the open car- 
riage to-day, mother; don't box yourself up in the 
brougham." 

" Will you oome with me?" she asks; and Walter 
answers : 

" Better still, let me drive you in the mail-phaeton. 
You haven't been behind my new chestnuts yet." 

Then he gets up and stands over his mother, bend- 
ing down and kissing her with such genuine pleasure 
in the prospect of taking her out that her heart kin- 
dles to him. 

" Where shall we go? Where will you take me, 
Walter?" 

" Wherever you like, mother." 

Then, with a little embarrassment which he would 
give much not to display, he says : 

" Would you like to drive over and have a look at 
the old dower-house?'' 

She beams brightly at the idea, accepting it with 
such unwonted affability that Walter flounders yet 
farther into the subject, and gets out of his depth. 

" You can have a look over the place and see if you 
would like it, and suggest any additions and alter- 
ations you would like to have made " 

" With a view to what?" she asks. 

" With a view to having it put in order for you 
when you leave here," he says, in sensibly lowered 
tones. 

The expression that he has known so well from 
childhood — the expression of withering scorn for the 
suggestion made — sweeps over her face. 

" My dear boy, when I leave here I shall not take 
up my abode in a hen-roost." 
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a MotherP 

" Why the tone of pained expostulation, Walter? 
The dower-house is little better than a poultry-coop 
on a large scale, I have always understood. There- 
fore, when you turn me out from here, I shall prefer 
building a nest of my own to occupying one that has 
been inhabited by a lot of frowsy old hens." 

" The house could be put in thorough repair, and 
be added to and improved to any extent, you know, 
mother; and it's beautifully situated* The river 
runs right through the grounds " 

"Grounds!" 

"Well, call them paddock and garden only, if 
you like," he says deprecatingly; "but the paddock 
can be made quite an ornamental feature, and the 
garden has a red brick wall twenty feet high, with 
the finest pear trees in the county nearly covering it." 

" Can I live on pears alone?" she laughs lightly. 
u No, Walter, I don't think I will oust the Wilsons 
and the hens from their quarters. But we will drive 
over and look at the place, and while you are driving 
me, my son, I may be able to point out a site to you 
which I should like to secure to build a house of my 
own — designed after my own ideas — upon." 

" It would be on my— on our own land, of course?" 
he says. 

" Not necessarily so. I can quite well afford to buy 
a piece of building ground if I see one to suit me. 
The house will probably be only what you will call a 
'fad' to me. It will amuse me to call in an architect 
who has original ideas and who will allow me to 
edit those ideas. It will amuse me to harass the 
builder and quicken the energies of the workmen 
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when I see them flagging. It will amuse me to see 
the thing grow, and to know that half the people of 
our acquaintance are making the wildest and weak- 
est conjectures about my reasons for building it at 
all. Do you see?" 

"Yes, I see, and I shall feel just as you do about 
it, mother; only it must be on our own land, dear. 
Tou wouldn't hurt me by going off it to make a home 
in this neighborhood, I know." 

She puts her arms round his neck suddenly. 

" TAj own boy, not for the world would I hurt you 
in even such a slight matter as this," she says feel- 
ingly; "but, Walter, if I could save you from this 
marriage you are about to make, I would risk pain- 
ing you for a time to save you from misery by- 
and-bye." 

"I can never be utterly miserable while I have 
Lily, mother; but all the light of my life would go 
out if I lost her." 

He speaks so bravely, and with such a full expres- 
sion of belief in the integrity of his own words and 
meaning, that some sarcastic sentences which have 
been pre-arranged in his mother's mind for some such 
occasion as this refuse to allow themselves to be 
spoken. Instead of uttering one of them, her brill- 
iant face softens considerably, and she says: 

"My good, true son! God grant your faith and 
love may be well requited ! Now, Walter, we will go 
out, and, without any little stupid envyings or jeal- 
ousies, I will look out for a place where I can pitch 
my tent when I resign my place to the one who, in 
the proper order of things, will be the mistress here." 

He takes up her hand. 
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" There is not a more gracious lady in the land 
than you are, mother," he says admiringly. Then 
more warmly he adds, "I thank you, mother dear! 
I find I can never be happy unless you are happy 
with me." 

They have a very pleasant drive, for original sin 
prompts her to feel pleased that she has got him away 
from his Lily for a time, and the sense of pleasure 
makes her an exceedingly entertaining companion. 
The old couple at the dower-house, whom they have 
taken unawares, and who have been given up to 
poultry and its ways for so many years that they 
have insensibly adopted many of the manners and 
customs of hens, amuse her infinitely by their fuss- 
ing and cackling proclivities. Her inspection of the 
house and premises is brief, for there is an unaired, 
feathery odor about even the bedrooms that does not 
commend itself to Lady Larington, who rather prides 
herself on the possession of a " fine nose " in every 
sense of the word. Still, brief as this inspection is, 
it convinces her that the house has capabilities which 
may be cultivated into making it an extremely pleas- 
ant residence. " And as Walter would like me to 
make the old place my country headquarters, and I 
would do anything to please the dear when I give up 
my first right to him, I shall certainly have these 
excellent people and their hens turned out as soon as 
possible," she resolves. 

At the bottom of Lady Larington's time-worn, 
world-hardened heart, there is a very tender love for 
her son. The thought of his marrying the woman 
he is going to marry has been a bitter, cruel pain to 
her, not because Mi*. Victor will bring no grist to 
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either the social or monetary mill, but because she 
has intuitively discovered that Mrs. Victor is lacking 
in all those qualities which a mother who loves her 
son would wish that son's wife to possess. "She 
is cruel, she is sly, she is false !" the old lady tells 
herself even now, as her thoughts revert to Mrs. Vic- 
tor, and then die forces herself to think. 

" But my boy loves her, and for his sake I'll try to 
find out some good in her, and strengthen it." 

This resolution may be the offspring of selfishness, 
inasmuch as it would mar her own happiness to see 
her son unhappy. Still, it is selfishness of the better 
sort, and however freely Lady Larington may indulge 
in it, it will not cost Walter or any one who is dear 
to him a single pang. 

While the mother and son are having their drive 
through the pleasant air of this mid- winter day, mak- 
ing plans inharmony, and each steadily detaining 
to u help " the other as far as lies in their respective 
powers, Mrs. Victor is also doing what she is dis- 
posed to consider a good morning's work. 

For the first hour or two after breakfast, she has 
loitered about in a desultory way " waiting for Wal- 
ter," thanking kind fate for not having sprung the 
surprise of Uncle John's recovery of reason upon her 
yet, enjoying the soft, unexpected warmth of this 
borrowed day, and trying to think out a scheme for 
raising such a trousseau as seems suitable to her. 
There are innumerable difficulties in the way of her 
getting such a one as she means to have, as she al- 
ready owes more than can be covered by her half- 
yearly allowance, now just due. She does not like 
to run bills and leave them to \» t«\»&& \yj ^ ^«* 

20 
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after their marriage, as she would have done without 
scruple a short time since, for her feelings have so 
changed toward Walter that she is beginning to 
shrink from the thought of anything occurring which 
may tend to make him think less well of her than he 
benightedly does at present. 

The thought of a something that still may occur 
before their marriage occurs to her at this juncture, 
and she loiters in the warm winter sunshine less 
pleasantly. It will be intolerably unjust, cruel to the 
last degree, she feels, if she is clouded and disturbed 
by any suspicious surmises and ill-natured circum- 
stantial evidence, now, when she is so willing and 
anxious to do nothing but good, and be nothing but 
true for the rest of her life. If only that poor old 
man would die, what a weight would be lifted from 
her heart and mind ! His life is no longer of the least 
good to any one, himself included, whereas it is a 
serious hindrance toher happiness. If only he would 
die, she would not care now to whom his property 
went, for she will have Harleston and Walter, and 
to have and hold the latter by the force of a most 
grateful, trusting, and devoted love is now her chief 
object in life. The languor-laden lids lift themselves, 
and the long, deep blue eyes flash ominously as she 
thinks what she would be capable of doing to any one 
who came between herself and Walter now. While 
to any one who helped her to keep him what he was 
— blindly, madly attached to her — she would be a 
right good friend if that person would let her. Even 
to the extent of bowing the neck to old Lady Lar- 
ington, she is willing now to humble herself for the 
Bake of pleasing Waiter. 
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There is a vague sensation of anxiety in her soul 
as the morning wears on, and no Walter appears. 
She imagines a dozen causes for his absence, and 
.worries herself by conjecturing crudely unpleasant 
and improbable things. Can Captain Blake have 
been " advising " Walter against her? No — in com- 
mon justice she banishes that absurd fear imme- 
diately. 

" Laurence Blake wouldn't even stab a pig in the 
back," she thinks triumphantly; and for a whilerher 
thoughts wander back to those days when Blake's 
passionate love for her was the glory of her life, and 
when to a certain extent she returned it. " But he 
found me out, and then his love couldn't stand the 
strain. Now, Walter is different. He has more 
faith in me, and he shall never be disappointed in 
me. I took a fresh start in life when I engaged my- 
jMlf to Walter, and I've never done anything since, 
nor will I ever do anything to shake him. From 
that time I've been what he thinks me. If Uncle 
John would only die, even Lady Larington should 
be proud of me in time." 

She has seated herself on a bench backed by a 
laurel hedge, round which a path runs to the back of 
the house and the stable-yard. Out from behind this 
hedge now Norwich Caesar walks slowly and state- 
lily, his huge forehead wrinkled with its ordinary 
frown, his oblique eyes observant of but not partic- 
ularly interested in anything they light on. 

"Atwood must be in the kitchen," she thinks 
impatiently, "gossipping to the servants, probably 
about me! How I hate that man and his dog!" 

Simultaneously with her thought && <$&&\ 
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a C»sar! Caesar! Poor old dog; come here." 
He is standing in front of her looking over her or 
through her, but certainly not at her, in the same in- 
gratiating way in which the lion at the " Zoo" regards 
any one who is weak enough to endeavor to attract 
his attention. Something in the dog's naturally pro- 
foundly supercilious manner strikes her as being in- 
tentionally offensive to herself. In a sudden burst of 
unreasonable anger she rises up, holds her dress 
away from the haughty dog as she passes in a vain 
attempt to make him think she despises him, and goes 
hastily into the house. When she comes out again she 
has a new bun in her hand, a bun the composition 
of which is a specialty of the Rectory cook's, and 
• which is dear to the schoolboys. It is new and 
succulent; but she has striven to improve the flavor 
by putting something in a little incision she has 
made on the top of the bun — a little lump of butter, 
it looks like. The big dog takes it from her hand 
with much gentleness and gravity; but he does not 
devour it with the complimentary greed which she 
had anticipated. On the contrary, he holds it lightly 
but firmly between his teeth, and marches away with 
it toward the back regions. 

For one moment she hesitates ; then she runs after 
the dog, catches him up before he comes in sight of 
the kitchen windows, and tries to take the bun from 
him ; but Norwich Caesar delivers himself of a growl 
that sends her back quicker than she came. The in- 
stinct from a long line of ancestors is working in 
Caesar. Heredity teaches him that food handed to 
him by strangers must be preserved intact for the 
benefit of possible lost travellers until he is author- 
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ized by his master to eat it. Accordingly he keeps 
the bun held delicately in his mouth till be gets home, 
when he lays it down on a bench by^twood's side. 

"Lor,* it's one of the Rectory buns. I'd know 
cook's buns in a thousand," Mrs. Atwood says, pick- 
ing it up. She had been a housemaid once at the 
Rectory, and was conversant with the cookery there. 
" But what's this in it?" 

She breaks the bun open .as she speaks, and shows 
her husband a greasy substance, the size of a marble, 
pressed into the middle of the bun. 

u Give it to me," he says roughly. " There ! don't 
go on messing it up. I'll take the bun right over 
and show it to the chemist," 



CHAPTER XXX1L 

CONSEQUENCES ARE PITILESS. 

A feeling of sorrowful, half -alarmed oppression 
is upon Mrs. Victor as she takes her place again 
upon the bench by the laurel hedge in the sun. A 
sensation of anger against herself sets in strongly. 
Again she has done a thing which, if discovered, will 
go against her. Again she has been guilty of an 
unnecessary act, which may be made to look crim- 
inal if it can be brought home to her. The futility 
of it rouses her wrath against herself and against the 
blind fate which has urged her on to the commission 
of the folly. 

Who could have foreseen that the beast of a dog 
would have controlled his appetite and carried the 
bun off intact? Probably, however, he will either 
drop it or eat it long before he gets home. How she 
hopes that one or other of these things will happen! 
How she wishes she had not indulged in that feeling 
of unreasonable anger against the sagacious brute 1 

She has just succeeded in dragging her thoughts 
away from the dog, and fixing them again on her 
trousseau, as she sees Captain Blake crossing the 
lawn toward her, with his gun in his hand. The 
Norfolk suit he wears suits his splendidly built ath- 
letic frame better, perhaps, than any other dress, ex* 
cepting that uniform which he has thrown up the 
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right to wear. A sudden wave of admiration for the 
man's superbly uncommon physical gifts of stature, 
strength, and looks sweeps over her as he comes up 
with one of those smiles that makes his usually stern 
face the most winning one that a woman's eyes can 
look upon. 

Still, though the sight of him stirs the depths of 
her sensuous nature to passionate admiration again, 
she would not now wish to change Walter for him, 
even if she could. Walter will "wear better with 
her through every-day life" than this gallant, hot- 
tempered, intensely proud fellow, who would wring 
a woman out of his heart if he even so much as sus- 
pected her of ever having done a mean, underhand, 
cowardly, cruel or dishonorable thing. Walter would 
be different! He would feel equal pain for the 
offence, but he would make excuses for the offender, 
and find a loophole whereby she might make her 
way back into his heart and confidence again. 

" Nothing, nothing, nothing shall ever detach me 
from Walter," she thinks, as she rises to give Cap- 
tain Blake a warm welcome. But though she is sin- 
cere in thinking this, she cannot help feeling a qualm 
of very womanly jealousy at the idea of any other 
woman — Belle especially — having a nearer interest in 
the handsome soldier than herself. 

u How is Belle ? I suppose you have been to the 
house to-day?" she forces herself to ask cordially. 
The idea of his diurnal visits to the house, where he 
can see Belle alone as much as they both please, fills 
Mrs. Victor's soul with sick spleen. She can pic- 
ture exactly how he stands; either holding Belle 
close to his heart, and pressing kisses on bsst i&Rfe % <st 
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a bit aloof from her. looking down at her with that 
loving tenderness which his handsome, powerful face 
can express so well. She can picture either scene 
vividly; she has posed in them herself. 

He has seated himself leisurely by her after their 
first greetings, and is looking at her with a curious 
intensity that is rather observant than admiring, she 
feels. 

" I have been to the house to-day, and the squire 
is better," he says slowly, ignoring her question 
about Belle. 

" Better I" 

There is such a piteous ring of disappointment and 
fear in her accents, that he averts his eyes from her 
face mercifully as he replies : 

" So Belle tells me. The change came on in the 
night. He woke and inquired quite calmly and 
reasonably for Belle, and when the nurse told him it 
was only about three hours after midnight, and Miss 
Dacres was in bed asleep, he said, 'Don't disturb her 
till the morning.'" 

Mrs. Victor's lips grow stiff and dry, but she man- 
ages to say: 

" And this morning she has seen him?" 

" And this morning she has seen him." 

Her face is growing paler and paler, her eyes open- 
ing wider and wider. Everything that she desires 
most seems to be loosening its fastenings and slipping 
away from her. 

" What did he say? What did Belle tell him?" 

u Belle is coming over to see you presently; you'll 
get it all first-hand from her." 
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u O Larry ! I would rather hear whatever I have 
to hear from you. I hate Belle." 

The pleading, pathetic tone in which she has begun 
her sentence changes to ferocity suddenly as she 
speaks of Belle. Yet even Belle's lover is sorry for 
her, for he sees that some deadly fear has possession 
of this usually calm, cool woman." 

" I don't think there is very much to tell," he says 
reassuringly. "Come into the house; you look cold." 

She makes an impatient movement, directing him 
to stay where he is. 

" I couldn't breathe in the house," she says ; " stay 
here with me — stay till Belle comes. We don't like 
each other, Belle and I, but she won't say anything 
to hurt me while you are here." 

" My dear Lily, Belle won't say anything to hurt 
you whether I am here or not." 

"But, stay!" she says vehemently; "you used to 
be fond of me." Her voice sinks to a whisper as she 
says this, and the tears come into hor eyes. " Trust 
me, Larry; I am not going to try and play on that 
old feeling now. I only remind you of it because I 
may want your help; I'm sure to want your help. 
There is no telling what that old madman may say, 
now he is cunning enough to pretend to be sane 
again; and if he says anything unkind of me, Belle 
will believe him. I know it; don't tell me she 
doesn't, for I know she does. She hates me, and if 
she sees me pulled down, she will be glad. I know 
she will. You loved me before you ever thought of 
Belle Dacres, and she'll never forgive that." 

" You're mistaken in thinking that Belle is jealous 
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of you on my account; she isn't in the least, "he sayB, 
with mistaken kindness; for in her present miserable 
state of mind, the only pale bit of light that illumines 
it is the thought that Belle is gnawingly jealous of 
her on account of Captain Blake. However, she has 
other and more vital things to think of now, and so 
she allows his assurance to pass undisputed. 

" A half lunatic is always more dangerous, as he is 
more sly than a whole one, I have always heard," she 
goes on eagerly. " It's a family misfortune that Un- 
cle John should have made a partial recovery. I 
wish you would tell me what he said to Belle." 

" I don't think he said very much. He asked Belle 
to tell him all that had been happening while he has 
been so ill." 

« And she told him?" 

"I think so." 

"Of course she told him everything she could 
think of that he wouldn't like to hear," Mrs. Victor 
says, lashing herself into a rage. " Don't look dis- 
gusted with me, Laurence; you of all men can't ex- 
pect me to think tolerantly or speak tolerantly of 
Belle; at the same time, what I say of her is not the 
offspring of mere spleen or jealousy. I don't like 
Belle ; I distrust her. I know she will work me harm 
if she can ; I would rather see you making love to a 
hundred other women than see you give her one look 
of admiration or kindness. I would rather aee yon 
married to either a Venus or a she-fiend than to her. 
If Belle and her half-witted uncle put their heads to- 
gether against me, I shall be ruined." 

" You're letting your imagination run away with 
you, Lily," he says sharply. " You must not speak 
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in this way of Belle — you shall not do it to me. 
Why should you suspect animus on the poor old 
squire's part against you? He has always craved 
for you, and cried after you, and shown nothing but 
affection for you; shown it maudlingly, I admit, 
but still it has been affection. Why should you 
think he will turn against you now? It would be 
unnatural for him to do so." 

" He will do unnatural things; I know it; I'm sure 
of it, and Belle will help him to do me harm if she 
can. Don't defend Belle to me, and praise her up. 
I can't stand it. She has supplanted me, blotted me 
out, made you forget every word of love, every vow 
you ever spoke to me." 

" No, she hasn't," he interrupts calmly. 

" Who has done it, then? for I am blotted out; you 
have forgotten your own words and vows. Who has 
done it but Belle?" 

" Yourself ! but it is hardly worth while raking up 
an unpleasant subject with which Belle Dacres has 
nothing whatever to do," he says sternly. "As a 
friend, I advise you not to set yourself against Belle. 
She's the most generous-hearted girl in the world, 
but she won't stand being unjustly suspected of doing 
anything mean or tricky, and she won't put up with 
an undeserved snub from any one, nor will I for her." 

u How you love her!" she says bitterly; and at the 
moment, if she could slay Belle without swinging for 
it, she would do so gladly. 

" I do, thank God ! for she loves me equally well," 
he says quietly; and then Mrs. Victor ceases from 
futile jealousy for a time, in order that she may the 
more clearly consider her own position. 
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" Walter says I am not to be dragged to see the 
squire against my will any more, so it will be use- 
less for them to send for me." 

" No one will 'drag* you to see the poor old chap, 
if your own good feeling doesn't take you." 

" Why should my good feeling take me into a hor- 
ribly unpleasant position? Tou know what he is, 
Larry. A dreadfully amorous old man, who will 
Want to make love to me again." 

" You can soon check that. He is a gentleman. 
Tell him you are engaged to Walter." 

She shrugs her shoulders. 

" It is so easy to dispose of other people's burdens. 
I only wish your Belle had to bear mine," she sayB 
spitefully, for the strain upon her is momentarily 
growing more intense. 

Are her troubles never to cease, now when she is so 
ready to lead a straightforward life without adopt- 
ing any evasive or deceitful measures, if her past is 
only mercifully left alone? It seems not, for the rec- 
tor comes out hurriedly from the front door, hatless, 
and apparently flustered and annoyed. 

" Lily, my dear, do you know anything about this?" 
he begins. " Atwood was up here about an hour ago 
with Caesar, and now he comes back with a cock-and- 
bull story of some one having given his dog a bun. 
I know it's absurd, but the servants deny having 
given it to him, and say some one must have taken 
it from a dish on the dining-room sideboard. Did 
you happen to give him one?" 

Mrs. Victor shakes her head, and says: 

" No," with decision. 

"What's the tow droit the bun?" Blake asks 
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laughingly. " Is Master Caesar too great a swell to 
be allowed to accept food promiscuously from those 
outside his own family circle?" 

The rector shakes his head impatiently. 

" It's not that : there is no nonsense of that kind 
about it; but the fact is, the bun contained poison, 
and Atwood is naturally furious at the attempt on 
his dog's life." 

" What made him come here with his story?" Lily 
asks contemptuously. 

"His wife recognized it as one of cook's special 
buns. Mrs. Atwood lived with us for two or three 
years, you know; and so, when they found there was 
poison in it, Atwood naturally came back here to make 
inquiries." 

" A practical joke of one of the mischievous boys, I 
should imagine," Mrs. Victor says, rising up lan- 
guidly. 

"My boys are all gentlemen," the rector says 
sharply ; and then Mrs. Victor adds : 

" Tell him about the squire, Captain Blake." 

She walks slowly away into the house as she speaks, 
erect, haughty, graceful, unconcerned apparently; 
but within she is in a very pitiful state of turmoil. 

The bun can never be brought home to her. No 
one but Caesar himself saw her give it to him, and 
Caesar cannot quite speak. As she thinks this, she 
puts her hand into her pocket, and feels cautiously 
about it for a time; then, as she fails to find what 
she is seeking, she turns her pocket inside out, and 
lo ! it is not there ! 

Her first impulse on making this discovery is to fly 
back to the bench by the laurel ha&g& aaA YxSb. *s« ^\ 
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but she conquers her impulse on observing from her 
window that the rector and Captain Blake are still 
standing there talking. Everything everything is 
against her, just as she might be so happy, and means 
to be so good! Three words that she read some- 
where many years ago, and that struck her as mean- 
ingless then, ring back on her heart and in her ears 
now : " Consequences are pitiless !" 

It seems ominous that Walter has not been over to 
see her this morning. Can Belle have sent for him, 
and poured the poison distilled from Uncle John's 
words into her ears? or has Atwood (wretched spy!) 
waylaid him with his tale of the poisoned bun? 

She is worrying herself over both these possibilities 
when the housemaid comes in with a little common 
box made of a shaving — the sort of a box in which 
ointment and cheap pills for the million are sold at 
village shops. 

"Please, ma'am, is this yours?" the girl asks 
abruptly. 

And Mrs. Victor acknowledges it to be her prop- 
erty without reflection. 

" Because master found it by the bench against the 
laurel hedge," the girl says carelessly, "and he told 
me to take it back, whosever it was." 



/ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE BOX'S TESTIMONY. 

There is an addition to the Rectory luncheon- 
table this day. Belle comes over, and Captain Blake 
is invited to remain. Rather to Mrs. Victor's sur- 
prise, Belle is quite cheerful and unconstrained in 
her manner of greeting her (Mrs. Victor) ; and the 
latter is beginning to breathe a little more freely, 
when she notices that the usually genial, kindly rec- 
tor himself is either cross or downcast. 

The conversation is chiefly about Uncle John, and 
the happy turn for the better which he has taken. 

"Dear old man!" Belle says; "he is feeble, and 
doesn't keep to one point very long; but he asked me 
a lot of rational questions just now, and I could see 
he understood every word I said to him. Will you 
come back with me this afternoon, Lily? He wants 
to see you so much !" 

"And if the sight of me upsets him again, you 
will all say it is my fault." 

"But why should the sight of you upset him?" 
Belle says. " It will upset him if you won't go near 
him, for he will think you have forgotten him, or 
ceased to care for him, or something, for he is dread- 
fully sensitive, I admit; but the sight of you can do 
nothing but good, if you're only kind to him." 

u I will do as Walter wiahaa " , tt.T».NSRfc«t ^^^ 

B19 
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petulantly. " I am not allowed to belong to myself, 
or to say what I will or will not do. So, as I am to 
be ordered, and directed, and coerced, Walter, and 
no one else, shall do it." 

" And here is Walter to speak for himself. Come 
on, Walter ; why didn't you come to luncheon?" Belle 
cries out cordially, as Walter comes in with the cel- 
ery and cheese. 

He is in buoyant spirits. In the course of the 
drive with his mother, his heart has been warmed 
and his moral temperament raised by the way in 
which she had been sympathetic and loving with 
him, and very tolerant, to say the least of it, as re- 
gards Lily. She has given him, in fact, an unspoken 
and unwritten pledge that she will not oppose or in any 
way attempt to mar or retard the scheme of happi- 
ness which he has laid down for himself ; and he is 
therefore feeling sanguine of domestic happiness. 
In coming through the village, too, he has heard 
of the squire's improved condition; and as he is 
brimming over with peace and good-will toward all 
men, his manner is more buoyant and boyish than it 
has been for a long time. 

Unintentionally, but most mercifully, he covers 
Lily's silence and constraint by giving a loud-voiced, 
cheerful account of his morning's work with his 
mother. 

" She begins to smile upon the idea of restoring the 
old dower-house; in fact, she's quite keen about it," 
he tells them. " She told me to tell you, Lily, that 
she will drive you over there in a few days, and then 
you two can put your heads together, and see what 
had better be dons. 1 «kj, ^ut the old place in the 
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hands of a first-rate architect, and give him carte 
blanche to do his best." 

" You may find that rather an expensive proceed- 
ing. If you're going to give an architect such reck- 
less rope as that, you might as well build a new 
house at once," the rector says stiltedly. 

Never within the memory of one of those present 
has the fellow-creature-loving rector been known to 
throw cold water on any scheme that has been pro- 
posed for either the benefit or pleasure of others. It 
strikes them chilly that he "can't be feeling well," 
that "an epidemic has broken out in the parish," or 
that he "has had bad business news." It strikes 
Mrs. Victor individually that it is something in con- 
nection with herself which is shadowing the rector's 
customary geniality. 

She gathers her strength and wits together, and 
makes the most suitable answer she can compose to 
the message from Lady Larington, as delivered by 
her son. As a matter of fact, Sir Walter, in his anx- 
iety to make rough edges smooth, has slightly over- 
stated the case. As spoken by him, there was a ring 
of familiar fondness in Lady Larington's message to 
Mrs. Victor which it lacked as it fell from her lady- 
ship's lips. However, Lily is eager to grasp at any 
cord of kindness, however slight, which may help to 
bind her to the house of Larington now. 

" What were you saying I was to speak for my- 
self about, Belle?" Walter asks presently; and then, 
to her horror, the subject of Mrs. Victor's visit to 
partially restored Uncle John is mooted, and Walter 
is appealed to. 

" I think you ought to go> Lily,* dsu\ ?&»&A. ^ 
21 
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with you?' 9 he says cheerfully; and Lily shakes her 
head and shrugs her shoulders impatiently. 

"Such a function is made of my going," she says. 
" I thank you, Walter. I won't drag you with me; 
I would rather get it over by myself. " 

"Yes; and Uncle John says he would rather see 
Lily alone, 9 ' Belle chimes in. 

" How very odd I" Walter exclaims, almost against 
his will. 

" Oh, I don't know! He can't stand much talking 
besides his own at a time." 

" I suppose he knows Lily and I are to be married 
soon?" Walter asks. He has no intention of allow- 
ing Uncle John or anybody else to come with a crav- 
ing for her sweet sympathy and presence between 
Lily and himself. 

Lily, with languidly drooped lids, but with an in- 
tense anxiety that seems to be gnawing at her vitals, 
listens to Belle's answer. 

" Of course I told him about your engagement, as 
well as my own," she says, half boldly and half 
shyly; "the dear old man was desperately confused 
at first, because you see," she goes on, looking frankly 
at Walter and blushing beautifully, " when he got so 
ill, as he calls it, there were different arrangements 
between us, Walter, and I've had to explain all that 
away." 

" Was he pleased to hear about Lily and me?" 
Walter asks eagerly, selfishly indifferent to the way 
in which any other item of Belle's news may have 
struck her uncle. 

" He didn't say anything about it. He is think- 
ing- more of himself, poor old dear, I fancy, than of 
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the most exciting events concerning other people. 
He said, though, that I was to be sure and tell Lily 
to come to him at once. 9 ' 

If ever a woman felt at bay, and longed to turn 
and rend her pursuers, Lily felt so now. But by a 
strong effort she restrains her wild, passionate desire 
to fight them all — all excepting Walter — and then, 
with him, flee from their presence for ever. Sundry 
considerations, however, restrain her, the most po- 
tent among them perhaps being that if she did so 
defy and fight the others, she would be permitted by 
Walter to finally flee alone. 

" The long and the short of it is, that the poor old 
boy won't rest till you go over and see him; better 
go this afternoon, Lily." 

Walter speaks with the air of semi-authority which 
a woman finds delightful to listen to and obey in a 
lover, but which in a husband is an inexpressibly irk- 
some thing. However, like a sheep driven to the 
slaughter, she is about to resign herself to the inev- 
itable, when the rector intervenes in what seems to 
the others to be a motivelessly interfering spirit. 

"Not to-day; my brother has had quite as much 
excitement as can be good for him to-day. I shall 
see him myself to-night, and if after that I think it 
advisable, Mrs. Victor shall go over there to-morrow." 

She would bless the rector for commanding that 
her visit to Uncle John be deferred were it not for two 
things. The first is, that he is evidently either dis- 
pleased with, or distressed about, her, for he calls 
her " Mrs. Victor," and has not addressed one of his 
old-fashioned, charming, courteous, half-paternal 
speeches to her during luncheon. Taa ^fcresc^ Ss>> 
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She is a lovely woman, delicately tinted and grace- 
ful, and with a way of managing her loveliness that 
would always commend her to the eyes and taste of 
man, even if she were less indisputably pretty than 
she is. There is an added charm about her to-day — 
the charm of ever-varying expression. Fear and 
doubt, pity for herself, indignation against all those 
who are arraying themselves against her, and a piti- 
ful sense of helplessness combine to impart an ex- 
pression of wild pathos to her lovely eyes and quiv- 
ering lips. As she stands before him in a long, terra- 
cotta wadded silk cloak, with a large hat covered 
with ostrich plumes of the same color on her hand- 
some head, the rector sees and feels all the potency 
of her beauty, and is more sorry for both her and 
himself than language can express. 

He shuts the door gravely behind her as she comes 
in, and she, feeling as she were trapped, still makes 
an effort to speak lightly. 

" Now, papa, what is the important matter? The 
others are* waiting for me out in the stable." 

He looks at her pleadingly and uneasily for a mo- 
ment or two, fumbling the while yriih. something 
that he has in the pocket of his waistcoat. He has 
never in afl his good, gentlemanly, Christian life, 
been fond of detecting sin, and overwhelming sin- 
ners with the bitter waters that deservedly swamp 
the found-out evil-doers. But now it rests with him 
either to make public or to check and kill a terrible 
scandal. His heart is full of pity and loving-kind- 
ness for the offender before him. The quality of his 
mercy is not strained, but would fall like the gentle 
dew of heaven upon her abased head witibssafc &&&?*> 
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if only he could salve his conscience and persuade 
himself that he is acting justly as well as generously. 
But he cannot persuade himself of this, and so he 
speaks and looks more harshly than he feels. 

" I called you in here to tell you of a discovery I 
have made, which has pained me — God help me! — 
more than anything that has ever occurred in our 
family before. I have assumed the responsibilities 
of a parent toward you; as a parent I feel bitterly 
that you have been saved by a mere accident from the 
commission of a great sin— of a criminal act !" 

Her lips move, but no sound comes from them; 
her eyes are distended wide with tenor now. Is 
Caesar dead, and will she be tried for manslaughter? 
The words that his master had once used in speak- 
ing of the dog ring back now on her nerves and 
memory. 

" He's like a human ! Just like a human I* Atwood 
had said of the big St. Bernard. Will she have to 
" stand her trial" for having compassed his death, just 
as if he were a human? Again, as on a former oc- 
casion, she tries to reassure herself by muttering, " It 
isn't murder ! it isn't murder ! 

She is not aware that in her agitation she is mutter- 
ing the words aloud, and it seems to her that the 
Rector has fathomed her guilty thoughts by the exer- 
cise of some supernatural power when he says: 

" It is not murder, happily, for the dog sagaciously 
refused to eat the cake. But the intention to kill 
poor Caesar was in the heart of the one who gave him 
the bun, for it was prepared with some of the same 
fatal stuff as is in this little box." 
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He draws the Utile box made of a shaving from his 
pocket as he speaks, and holds it toward her as he 
says: 

" This, I believe I am accurate in saying, is your 
property." 

She makes a gesture of dissent and denial. 

"You forget," he says gently, "you admitted to 
Ann that it was yours. It was found under the 
seat by the laurel hedge, where you had been sit- 
ting. Captain Blake picked it up immediately after 
you left us this morning." 

"Throw it in the fire!" she gasps; and rather to 
her surprise he obeys her. 

" And with it I wish I could throw away all the 
doubts and suspicions you have created about your- 
self," he says, with deep emotion. " Lily, for heav- 
en's sake from this time forth walk straight — walk 
in the light I Remember, the honor of one of the no- 
blest and most trusting gentlemen in the world will 
soon be entrusted to your keeping! For his sake as 
well as yours I have stooped to an act of conceal- 
ment which my soul abhors. Do not make me 
repent it." 

For some moments Mrs. Victor sits with her hands 
covering her face, and there is a sound of subdued 
weeping in the room. 

"Go now," he says quietly, after the lapse of a 
minute or two, " and — and think well before you act 
in an idle, wanton spirit of animus against either 
man or beast again." 

She presses the handkerchief to her eyes as she 
murmurs : 
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ness, and an almost morose desire to be left to his 
own thoughts. But, &s the rector is leaving the 
room, the invalid cries out testily: 

" Send Lily over here to-morrow at twelve ! Lily, 
alone, do you hear? I will see Anna later in the day 
if I feel well enough. n 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HERS WENT. 

The day is destined to be one of great importance 
in the annals of both the Dacres and the Larington 
families, and it is marked by a heavy fall of snow. 

Punctually at the hour appointed by Uncle John, 
the unwilling Mrs. Victor, covered from throat to heel 
in a sealskin cloak, drives up to Hindringham House 
in the squire's carriage, which has been sent for her. 
She is shrinking from the ordeal to which she is to 
be subjected with a shrinking that humiliates her. 
The one gleam of light in the outer darkness for her 
is that he has said he will " see her alone." 

He has had himself dressed in his newest morning 
suit, and has, with care, selected his choicest and 
most valuable scarf-pin wherewith to fasten the 
snowy and voluminous necktie which he presently 
dons. He has strung himself up with some stim- 
ulant, and, as far as he is able to do it, thrown aside 
all traces of invalidism. 

The walk from his bedroom to a room that had 
been his mother's boudoir, on the same floor, had 
tried him a good deal ; but a bright fire, a deep cosey 
chair, and some of the aforesaid stimulant have com- 
bined to restore him. His few remaining hairs have 
changed from gray to snow-white during his illness, 
his eyes project more, and have a more restless, hun- 
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gry look in them than they had of old, and his teeth 
show themselves more, and seem to have grown 
larger. 

All these things Lily marks as she walks steadily, 
with -head erect and heart abased, into the room 
where he is awaiting her. 

There is a hard look in his face which strikes new 
terror in her heart as he turns toward her, but his 
first words are kind. 

" So my little wife has come to me at last," he says, 
holding out both hands to her; and when she takes 
them, he drags her down and kisses her. 

u Sit down by me as you used to," he says, draw- 
ing a chair close to his own. "Take off your hat! 
Throw off your cloak ! Let me see you feel at home !" 

He says all this unsmilingly, and as yet she has 
not spoken. She now forces herself to say : 

" Dear Uncle John, how rejoiced I am !" 

u Not Uncle John — 'Jack;' that's your name for 
me," he interrupts impatiently; then, as he strips 
one of her gloves off, he catches her hand and exam- 
ines the ring upon it. 

" What's this — a diamond and sapphire ring! A 
rare beauty, too ! Where did you get it, Idly?" 

u Walter gave it to me," she falters. 

" Walter?" 

"Yes; Walter Larington." 

She pauses for a moment, and then tries the effect 
of a faintly deprecating smile. Poor thing! It is a 
tear-laden attempt; but it is fascinating, and it 
makes Uncle John thrill with wrath at the idea of 
any other man than himself giving her a ring. He 
is old and infirm; but he is not too oVl «&&» \s£sso^\r> 
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feel the pangs of a most corroding jealousy. As 
his eyes gloat on Lily's beauty, which seems to have 
deepened and been accentuated by some experience 
he wots not of since he saw it last, he feels a fierce 
repugnance to let her go to any other man. 

" Belle told me some nonsense about Walter Lar- 
ington and you ; but I didn't listen to it. Of course 
I didn't listen to it, remembering everything — every- 
thing that has passed between us, Lily; remember- 
ing your promise to be my wife; remembering the 
will I made in your favor, whereby, if I had died 
that day in the ponds, you would have come into 
the whole of my property. Remembering the whole 
of these things, Lily, as clearly, no doubt, as you do 
yourself, I say this nonsense about Walter must be 
put a stop to at once." 

He speaks clearly and with authority; but he is 
changed from the blindly adoring old man whom she 
had befooled some time ago. There is an element of 
cruelty in him now which frightens her. It had al- 
ways been there, as it is in the natures of mostani- 
mally sensual men, but it had been dormant till 
now, when something like opposition, disappointment, 
and baffled desire seemed about to be his portion. 

" Dear Uncle John, don't look at your poor niece 
in that terrible way !" she pants hysterically. M You 
startle me. You are always so kind that I can't 
stand a harsh word from you n 

" Nor shall you ever have one when you are my 
wife." 

She is unmistakably affected now, not with any 

soft emotion, but with genuine fear. " Where is this 

old dotard's infatuation ^m^ to land me?" she 
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thinks. Tears rain from her eyes as she strives to 
release her hand, from which he has removed Wal- 
ter's ring. 

"You frighten me," she sobs out. "You are 
rough and rude, not like yourself." 

He grins at her savagely, and clutches her hand 
more firmly. 

" Sit still," he says roughly, " and hear what I have 
to say. No : first tell me what infernal treachery you 
have been up to while I have been ill." 

" There has been no treachery in anything I have 
done," she says, making a great effort to attain com- 
posure. " Walter Larington and I are engaged. He 
asked me to marry him, and I have promised to 
do so." 

He flings her hand away from him in a passion one 
instant; the next he sends his crawling after it, col- 
lects it, and gathers it back unto himself. 

" There must be no more of this nonsense about an 
engagement with Walter Larington/' he says se- 
verely. " It must be put an end to at once. It is 
due to me that you come to an immediate explan- 
ation with him by letter. Mind you, I will have no 
meetings, no spoonings, no balderdash of that sort. 
You must write to him without delay, and tell him 
that as I am now in a fit state to fulfil my engage- 
ment to you, he must withdraw without demur." 

" Impossible ! Impossible !" She says it defiantly 
in her desperation; but she is sorely frightened. 
u You won't be so cruel, " she goes on more softly. " I 
am very fond of Walter, and he loves me very much. " 

Her voice breaks as she says this — the most ill- 
advised speech she could possibly \hktoto»&su ^>qs& 
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thought of another man loving her very much, and 
making that love manifest to her in a licensed and 
authorized way, lashes the jealous, passionate old 
man to fury. 

" I loved you, and you returned it before that mal- 
ing, puling boy dared to think of youl" he shrieks. 
" I have your promise, and I'll hold you to it. You 
said you would be my wife, and my wife you shall 
be! For the sake of my wife, I will keep a secret 
that would cover you with shame. They don't know 
that you left me to drown like a dog, when your hand 
held out would have saved me. I saw you stand on 
the bank and hesitate, and then turn and run away. 
I remember it all, Lily. Would to God I could for- 
get it; for I love you still, I love you still!" 

She is terribly distraught. When she attempts to 
soothe him, he is only too ready to fall upon her neck 
and weep, and cover her with kisses that she feels 
desecrate her, now that she belongs to Walter. When 
she holds herself aloof from him, and beseeches him 
to be reasonable and give her up, without any cruel 
opposition, to the younger man, who loves her, and 
whom she loves, he flies into a passion and reviles 
her in no measured terms. 

Suddenly he ceases from the subject of her engage- 
ment, and harks back to that episode in the ponds 
woods, which has haunted her like a fever dream 
from that day to this. 

" My brother was here last night. We naturally 
spoke of that day when I nearly lost my life in the 
ponds!" 

He pauses, and she looks up into his face with a 
/beseeching, anguiahed ex$tQB&ion that does not touch 
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him in the least, excepting with a sense of power and 
pleasure. ^ 

" What did you say about it?" she asks. Her lips 
feel stony, and her voice sounds harsh. 

"J said very little; I listened. Until I had seen 
you, I thought it safer to listen only. My brother 
told me that some officious person — Atwood, of the 
Cat and Fiddle, I believe — has been stupidly chatter- 
ing, and trying to make out that you were in the 
woods that day and might have heard my cries for 
help. By the way, I must do something for that 
fellow, for I hear it was his dog saved me. You 
have convinced my brother and the Laringtons that 
you were not there, and my testimony will be suffi- 
cient to stop Atwood's tongue. D'ye hear?' 9 
• There is savagery in the way he speaks the last 
two words. The recollection of her cruelty and cow- 
ardice has come back upon him with a rush, and 
flooded his soul with rage. 

" I hear !" She tries to moisten her parched lips — 
tries to smile, tries to meet his gaxe unshrinkingly — 
and fails in everything. 

" I tell you Atwood's tongue must be stopped ! I 
am the only person who can stop it. My brother 
tells me you were 'not near those woods that day.' 
You have sworn so repeatedly to Walter, he says. 
Your statement shall be amply verified, my dear. No 
one shall dare to hint again that you left me to per- 
ish, and have perjured yourself freely since. I will 
corroborate all your statements, for I love you better 
than my soul and rr»y honor." 

She has sunk from her chair to her knees. Like 
many another poor, erring creature daa ^\&&\*i«s.*vR* 
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do a dastardly thing, and could utter lies unfalter- 
ingly and unblushingly ; but she could not bear to be 
found out. This was an exquisitely painful process. 

With her face buried on the arm of the chair on 
which he sits, she murmurs out her abject thanks to 
him for having spared her — for meaning to spare 
her still ! She even attempts a faint vindication of 
herself. 

" I lost my head through terror; and when, in my 
fright, I had once denied having been there, I had 
to go on saying it," she pleads brokenly. " You are 
good and kind — you pity my weakness and forgive 
me?" 

"There was no weakness about it. You hadn't 
lost your head when you stood there watching me 
struggle for my life. I saw you clearly, as I see you 
now, Lily. I saw your face grow devilishly cruel 
and hard. I knew you wanted me to die; and I 
knew, too, that you were thinking of the money you 
would get at my death. You were as cool as you 
had ever been in your life. I saw everything, and I 
remember everything I" 

He lapses into momentary softness, sheds a few 
tears over the memory of her heartless desertion, then 
forces her to lift up her face and look at him by put- 
ting his hand under her chin. 

" If I tell what I remember, do you know what 
will happen, Lily?" he asks. 

She. feels that he is going to be pitiless. She 
realizes that, humble herself as she may, he will 
have his pound of flesh in any form he pleases. So she 
pushes away his hand, rises from her knees, and 
walka to the other aide of the fireplace. She feels and 
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sees everything for which she has schemed and plot* 
ted, lied and perjured herself, slipping away from 
her. At the moment, position, wealth, luxury — all 
that she has hitherto been ready to throw dice with 
Satan for — seem valueless. But she does long, with 
all the forces of her nature, to retain Walter, com- 
fort, and safety. 

From the old man before her she feels that she 
will get no mercy. He will have either herself or 
revenge upon her. Unless she will consent to debase 
herself by going through a form of marriage with 
him, which will place her at his absolute disposal, 
he will expose her fraud and falsehood, and degrade 
her in the eyes of the one in whose sight she pines 
to stand unsullied and without reproach. 

This is what she thinks of him. Thinking this, 
facing him steadily now with no signs of weakness or 
of shame in her proudly carried figure and well-held- 
up head, she begins to fight him with his own weapons 
— her threats and taunts. 

u When I promised to marry you, you were a gen- 
erous-hearted, chivalrous gentleman ; you are not that 
any longer. You try now to frighten me into being 
a falser coward to Walter Larington even than you 
accuse me of having been toward yourself. Tou are 
meaner now than I can be proved to be, for you stoop 
to offer to buy an unwilling woman, and make your 
price the concealment of a fault of which you only 
can accuse her. Tou are a greater coward than I 
am, for you try to make your bargain alone with me 
in private, because you are afraid that other people 
might know that the proud, honorable, gentlemanly 
Mr. Dacres had stooped to suoh traSta. ^ ^<5>\s.^«efc* 
22 
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to force me into making a new agreement with you, 
you shall write out the terms of it fully, and give it 
to me to read before I sign it." 

"I won't put pen to paper about you," he says 
wearily. " Here — see," he pulls out a drawer fxom 
his writing-table as he speaks, " I have destroyed the 
will in which I left you everything. Do you want 
to know the contents of the new one I have drawn 
up, which is still unsigned?" 

She shakes her head impatiently. 

" Never mind your will now. Tell me, or rather 
write down, what you want me to do, or rather what 
you insist on my doing. When I know the worst, I 
will not keep you long in suspense; I will decide at 
once." 

" You speak as if you had grown to hate me?" he 
says querulously. 

"Hate you!" 

No written characters can express the hatred she 
infuses into these two words. Unfortunately the 
shock of pained surprise which he experiences on 
hearing her tone is counterbalanced by the admi- 
ration he feels for her perfect person as it stands erect 
and gracefully defiant in front of him. 

" The affection will come back when you give your- 
self time to think, and see how good I am to you." 

"Good to mel Don't utter such hideously hypo- 
critical words. Write your revolting terms, if you 
can bring yourself to write such baseness." 

u If you were not such a beautiful woman," he says, 
in a horribly calm, malignant tone, u I would ring the 
bell and have the servants up, and denounce you be- 
fore them all as a mmdecw 1 'u heart, who has tried 
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to save her reputation by telling lies and swearing 
to them. Would Walter Larington stand by you 
and give you his name then, do you think? Not he. 
Would my brother give such a poison-plant as you 
are a home in his house with Belle any longer? Not 
he. Good, pious Christian gentleman as he is, he 
would provide you with a home, but not among us 
any more. Tour allowance is not a large one, I am 
well aware. It will provide you with coarse food 
and coarse garments. Neither of these suit your 
dainty frame. Think twice before you cut yourself 
adrift from me. You can still come here as the hon- 
ored mistress of this house, and /shall be the only 
one who knows the full extent of your shame and 
wickedness. I won't write my terms; I will make 
them verbally, as I made them before. Make up 
your mind about them. If you accept them, you 
shall write a letter here to Walter Larington, which 
I will send off to him at once. If you refuse, then I 
will write a letter to Walter Larington explaining 
everything; for though I am madly infatuated with 
you myself, I would rather see my old friend Sir 
Philip's son dead than see him the husband of such 
a woman as you are. Make up your mind. I am 
getting tired, and one or other of those letters must 
go to Sir Walter Larington before you leave this 
house. " 
Hers went. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WORSE THAN HER DEATH. 

She has done as she said she would — decided at 
once. The decision to which she has come condemns 
her to a life of pretence, of monotonous, unseen shame, 
of corroding regret and self-reproach. It is not a 
question with her of having to choose between good 
and evil, or even of having the alternative of a lesser 
evil to choose. It is a question of choosing between 
exposure, open shame, ruin and misery, and hidden 
shame, substantial comfort, and misery still, but 
misery that will be well clothed and tended, and that 
will be able to surround itself with every conceivable 
luxury that money can procure. 

If she could nourish the most forlorn hope that she 
might by any means be able to retain Walter, she 
would cling to that forlorn hope, and let everything 
else go. But the squire ruthlessly cuts this ground 
from under her feet. 

" Put Walter out of your calculations altogether," 
he says. " If you are wise, you will write and break 
with him in a womanly and ladylike manner. If 
you are not, you will force me to write to him, and 
my letter will make him glad that he has still chance 
of breaking with you before his honor is involved and 
his name borne by you." 

The terms of \xot \a\toet to 'Walter written with her 
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amorous tyrant standing over her, are brief and ex- 
plicit. In his eagerness for Walter to know them, 
Mr. Dacres sends the letter over to Harleston Hall by 
a mounted messenger, and as the clattering of the 
horse's hoofs are heard dying away in the distance 
he releases her. 

" I will ring and order the carriage, and you may 
go back to the Rectory now," he says. "You will 
have a good deal to do to-night. You will have to 
explain to my brother that you are going away with 
me to Scotland for a time, and to pack up your things. " 

a You had better offer your own explanations, "Mr. 
Dacres; I shall say nothing," she says drearily. 

She is so beaten that she does not even take the 
trouble to show scorn or dislike for him; she only 
lets her own utter, wretched hopelessness reveal 
itself. 

"An explanation is due to my brother, and you 
shall give it," he says testily. "He told me with 
great concern last night of an attempt you had made 
to destroy a noble dog — the dog which saved my life! 
He little thought that I knew worse things about 
you than that. Yet, for all my knowledge, I am 
ready to marry you, Lily, and put you in a place 
where you can hold your head with the highest, and 
defy their accusations." 

She had stamped at him when he said this, and 
had raged ineffectually for a few moments against 
those slight threads which she herself had woven, and 
which were twisted into strong cords wherewith to 
bind her down. But when the impotent anger had 
evaporated, she knew that she was in the toils, and 
that her anger was a futile thing. 
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u I will tell the rector anything ycra wish me to 
tell him," she says sulkily — "tell him that you're 
forcing me to marry you by threats now. I don't 
care what he or any one of your hateful family think 
of me." 

" You will tell him that you are going to travel 
with me for a time. I will tell him of our marriage 
after it has taken place." 

She stands with averted, loathing eyes, listening to 
her orders. 

" Be ready to start the day after to-morrow. My 
housekeeper will go with us, and attend on you till 
we are married. You need tell them nothing at the 
Rectory excepting that you are going away with me. 
Explanations can be deferred till our return. Now 
go; and, for heaven's sake, make the best of things, 
and look less gloomy, Lily. I am treating you better 
than you deserve." 

There is no escape for her, no hope for her, look 
which way she will. Walter's ring — the ring he 
had put on her finger as the pledge of his faith and 
the badge of her loving servitude to him — has gone 
back with her letter. All chance of his rescuing her 
from the odious fate to which her own faults and 
cruel Fate have consigned her is over. As the squire 
tells her, she had better " make the best" of the re- 
volting circumstances by which she is environed. 

Though she keeps on telling herself that it is 
"all over," and that her own words in that brutally 
lucid letter have cut her off from Walter Laring- 
ton forever, there does lurk an emaciated hope in 
her heart that he will make an effort to see her and 
free her. 
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She is at liberty to nurse this hope undisturbed for 
the rest of this day. The rector is busy with his 
boys, and will not appear till the dinner does. Aunt 
Anna is blissfully unconscious of there being any un- 
usual amount of electricity in the moral atmosphere 
around her. Belle is out riding with Captain Blake, 
and when she comes home he will be with her still, 
and she will have no thought for Mrs. Victor and the 
complications which are closing in round that unfor- 
tunate woman. As far as the family were concerned, 
Mrs. Victor is at liberty to indulge in her wretched, 
remorseful thoughts and her miserably small forlorn 
hope without any interference. 

While the squire has been driving his remorseless 
bargain with her, Sir Walter Larington has been 
winning further sympathy from his versatile mother 
by consulting her with happiest confidence about 
many of the changes and alterations that will be 
necessitated by his approaching marriage. 

Having made up her mind — for the time, at least — 
to smile upon her son's choice, since frowning will 
not avail to alter it, Lady Larington is very whole- 
hearted in her desire to show the neighborhood that 
she is prepared to receive Mrs. Victor into the family, 
and do her all the honor possible. 

u Being a widow, she will be married in her travel- 
ling dress, I suppose," she says to her son. " I shall 
give her the Honiton flounce and veil I wore at my 
own wedding; they will trim one of her dinner 
dresses. I shall also give her the diamond neck- 
lace which Sir Philip's mother gave to me when I 
married." 

u Lily talks of being married in ^r«s v 3 ^J^* c ^ CM ^^ 
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with gray astrachan," Walter says dubiously; a I 
thought it sounded rather dowdyish, but she knows, 
I suppose." 

" It will be perfect!" Lady Larington says enthu- 
siastically. She kindles to the story told of smart 
and tasteful costumes as spontaneously as an old 
charger does to the sound of the trumpet. 

"It will be perfect, and I shall give her a long cloak 
of the same colored steel-gray cloth trimmed with gray 
astrachan to make it complete. She has not shown me 
any of her trousseau yet. I shall call at the Rectory 
to-morrow, and ask her to show it to me." 

Walter beams with delight. What a Utopia he 
will dwell in, now that his mother and wife are going 
to live in amity together ! The warmth and wealth 
of his good feeling toward all mankind at this junct- 
ure must find an outlet, and as the subject of drees — 
even of Lily's dress — is not wildly interesting to him, 
he changes it for another and broader one. 

" Do you remember my father having the plans of 
half-a-dozen cottages drawn, which he talked of en- 
dowing as pension-houses for the old people on the 
estate when they get past work?" he asks; and Lady 
Larington remembers the scheme at once, and, before 
he can unfold his own wishes, she says : 

" I grasp your intention, and approve of it. You 
mean to vitalize the moribund scheme, and make the 
alms-houses your wife's gift to the worn-out em- 
ployees on the estate on her marriage?" 

"That is what I thought of doing, mother. Do 
you know where these plans are?" 

Lady Larington thinks, though it will be a grace- 
ful thing to revive the old scheme, that the old draw- 
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ings had better be consigned to the limbo of unavail- 
able things. 

u They were plain, solid, unattractive little build* 
ings on paper, and they would be even uglier in brick. 
Get new plans from the architect who is coming 
down to restore the dower-house, and identify Lily 
with them more completely by letting her choose 
what the style of their architecture shall be. Let the 
people see that she takes an active personal interest 
in the scheme, that she takes the trouble to form 
opinions about their needs in their houses, and to see 
that these needs are supplied. They ought to be 
called after her, I think. 'The Lily Cottages' would 
be a prettier name for them than the ' Larington Alms- 
houses.' It would identify her more completely 
with them, given her a stronger personal interest in 
them." 

Her hearty co-operation with him in his endeavors 
to link Lily more closely with him in his projected 
good works touches him deeply. Suddenly he feels 
ashamed of that long-sustained reticence of his, 
which has kept his mother in ignorance of the fact 
that the love of his maturity is also the love of his 
youth. 

"You're so good to me, mother, that I feel I've 
been a fool to make a mystery about a matter which 
there need have been no mystery at all about. Our 
love — Lily's and mine — is no new thing! Do you 
remember going up to Oxford years ago, and making 
me promise to break off my engagement for a year 
with a girl to whom I was madly attached?" 

Lady Larington regards him with a curious mix- 
ture of bewilderment and enlightenment. 
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" I remember. Go on !" she says sharply. 

" Before the year was out that girl, thinking I was 
alienated from her, being very poor, young and 
friendless, married Victor Dacres !" 

The confession is made, and oddly enough it is the 
one who hears, not the one who makes it, who is over- 
whelmed with mortification. 

"You have both deceived me, possibly you have 
laughed at me, for being so easily gulled. I hope this 
first successful attempt will not tempt Lily to prac- 
tise any further deceptions. They are dangerous." 

" It was her love for me made her stoop to it ; it was 
I who encouraged her to keep it up," he Bays loyally. 

" A mother can forgive much that is done for the 
sake of her son," she says gravely, kissing him on 
his forehead. " I must always try to remember that 
it was her love for you which made her deceive your 
mother!" 

The words are hardly spoken when a hideous com- 
mentary is made upon them. Lily's letter of en- 
forced renunciation is brought in to him, and he 
reads: 

"Walter: For reasons which break my heart, 
and which I can never tell you, I am obliged to break 
off my engagement with you. You must not attempt 
to see me, for I can tell you nothing more than I have 
written. You can never forgive me, and I shall never 
forgive myself. Lily." 

He stares at it blankly for a minute or two after 
reading it, while his mother watches him in silent 
terror, in an agony oi apprehension. Can Lily be 
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dead? Can the woman whose conduct she has just 
been censuring have gone beyond the reach of mor- 
tal judgment and mortal blame for ever? Or can — ? 
She does not dare to harbor the thought of any other 
miserable climax to Walter's idyl; but the stupor of 
anguish into which Walter is plunged forces her to 
say: 

" My son, tell me " She gets no farther, for 

Walter throws the letter into her lap, as he sinks 
down in a chair, covering his face with his hands. 

Lady Larington grasps its contents in an instant; 
in another, she has rung the bell. 

" Who brought this note?" she asks of the servant 
who answers her summons. 

" One of the men from Hindringham House, my 
lady." 

"Tell him to wait for an answer," she says; and 
then, as the man leaves the room, she turns to Wal- 
ter. " Bouse yourself !" she says imperatively ; " don't 
sit down dumbly and inertly under this. These 
words have been wrung out of her. Before you see 
her, you must see the man at whose house she wrote 
it. Something has changed the squire's nature hor- 
ribly before he could send that letter by a messenger 
of his to the son of his oldest friend." 

" It's worse than her death," he sobs. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



"I DARE NOT." 



After dismissing Mrs. Victor, the squire had in- 
sisted on transacting a great deal more business than 
his nurse has deemed good for him. Accordingly, 
as she has remonstrated, he has put himself into one 
of his spasmodically stormy fits, and disobeyed her 
with ungrateful celerity. Once quit of her, he has 
indulged in interviews with his butler and house- 
keeper, to both of which he has given instructions 
which are to be kept secret from every other member 
of the household, and all outside it. They are both 
under orders to be ready to leave home with him on 
the day after to-morrow, and they both understand 
that they are to be engaged on a delicate mission. 

There is no one to thwart him, no one to balk 
him, and he has arranged every bit of his proceed- 
ings for the next few days with the accurate neatness 
of a puzzle. Everything dovetails and fits in with 
everything eke. Mrs. Victor, whom he holds in the 
hollow of his hand so closely that she cannot wriggle 
out of it, is to meet him at the Thorpe railway sta- 
tion, where his housekeeper is at once to assume the 
duties of her maid, and remain in close attendance 
upon her until the form of marriage can be gone 
through in Scotland. He has given a sealed letter 
into the hands of his lawyer, containing a full ac- 
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count of his relations with Mrs. Victor, and of her 
passive crime, which is to he opened in the event of 
his dying before the marriage takes place, and its 
contents made known to Sir Walter Larington and 
the Dacres at the Rectory. In fact, he has arranged 
everything with the most malignant circumspection 
and care; and still, as he sits alone, drinking some 
potent liqueur at brief intervals to keep himself up, 
he is restless and unhappy. 

Her face keeps on coming between him and his 
rest — her face, so full of despairing anguish one mo- 
ment; the next, so full of loathing and contempt for 
him. He tries to banish those recollections of her by 
thinking of the cold, calculating cruelty which looked 
out of her eyes as she watched him struggling for 
his life, and then ran away! But he can't fix his 
mind's eye upon this picture at all. He can only 
think of her as she has looked this day. 

To banish this vision of his, he indulges in more 
stimulant, and then he feels weak, and takes a little 
more, which gives him a little more strength, and 
induces him to try another glass. Then he forgets 
what time of day it is, or whether he has dined or 
not. He is arguing the point with the butler, with 
much earnestness and incoherency, when Sir Walter 
Larington is announced, and before he has time to 
say he is either ill or asleep, Sir Walter is in the 
room. 

It is pitiful to see the way in which the semi-con- 
scious old man shrinks from the open-fronted young 
one. Miserable as Walter is, he has not a thought 
that his misery is in any way due to this old friend of 
his. He has only come, in full confid£^cfe^\fe*s^£^ 
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the squire can throw any light on the incomprehen- 
sible conduct of the woman who has professed to re- 
gard him as a father. But one glance at the squire 
reveals the latter's state, and he fears he will be 
baffled. 

"I have come," Walter says, speaking with won- 
derful moderation, "to speak to you about Lily — 
Mrs. Victor; to ask, as you forwarded me her letter, 
if you can throw any light upon its extraordinary 
contents?" 

The squire shakes his head solemnly, has a fleet- 
ing recollection of where he is, and what the events 
of the day have been, and answers, with half -drunken 
gravity: 

"Ah, Lily? Serious business — very serious bus- 
iness, indeed. Wor 'ave 'ny mor* say to you, will 
she?" 

" Serious business? There's some devil's business 
about it!" Walter cries intemperately, recognizing 
suddenly that there is both cunning and sly triumph 
in the squire's senile answer. " Tell me what you 
know about it, sir ; tell me all you know, if you canF 

He cannot help infusing a flavor of bitterness and 
contempt into his last words. The helplessness that 
appealed so strongly to him, while the squire was 
afflicted by God, strikes him as a revolting and dis- 
gusting thing now that he is afflicted by drink. 

" Very serious business, very," the squire says, 
speaking with the appalling deliberation of one who 
fears he may tumble and hurt himself over his next 
word. "Lily's safe — perfectly safe in my hands. 
I shall not 'tray her even to you, I am silent; a 
gentleman is always silent" 
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For a moment Walter has a fierce impulse to spring 
at the thick, red throat of the old man, who has for- 
gotten his old manhood so grossly. But he governs 
himself and says : 

" If you are not too besotted to understand me, tell 
me the truth. Are you the one who has tortured 
Lily into giving me up?" 

A thousand wheels are whirring round in Mr. 
Decree' head. At the present moment he is only 
dimly conscious that the wheels might stop if he 
could put his head upon a pillow. He tries to ex- 
press a wish to this effect, but he cannot find any 
one to whom to say his words. The figure of the 
person in the room — he has forgotten it is Walter — 
keeps on bobbing wildly up to the ceiling and away 
to remote corners of the room. 

" Keep still, can't you?" he contrives to stammer 
out, and then his head falls against the back of his 
chair, and he goes off into a deep, stertorious sleep. 

There is no information to be gained from this 
senseless block. To go to the Rectory and demand 
an interview with Lily, which she will most cer- 
tainly deny him, will be to make the matter a public 
scandal, and all his instincts revolt against such a 
climax as this. If he could only get hold of Blake he 
would make him his emissary, but Blake will dine 
at the Rectory and not get back to Harleston until 
late. " Why not send him a line, though ; he, at 
least, will see Lily, and if put on his guard may find 
out something." 

So he wrote a hurried line to Captain Blake in 
telegraphically curt language, telling him what has 
occurred, and sends it over to the Rectory . *\>sssstt>» 
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goes home, and sits brooding hopelessly in his study 
by himself till Blake comes home at about half -past 
ten that night. 

From him he heard what makes him feel fonder of 
Lily than ever, and more fully sure that he is to lose 
her. 

The interview which Captain Blake had with Lily 
was forced upon her partly against her will. On re- 
ceipt of Walter's note he had asked Lily to come 
into the rector's study with him, and then he had 
shown her Walter's note. 

She reads it, puts it down on the table within his 
reach without a word, and then turns to go, looking 
so stricken and ill that all the man's generous, kindly 
interest in her revives. 

" Lily," he says, as tenderly as if he were address- 
ing a dying child of his own, " won't you trust me, 
and tell me what all this means? I have cared a 
great deal too much for you, dear, to let you commit 
this heart's suicide and murder without interfering." 

She shrinks from him and his words as if they 
hurt her. 

"There is no help for me, Larry," she says; and 
her voice is so hoarse that she coughs in a helpless, 
weary way in a feeble effort to clear it. 

"I am not going to let you resign yourself and 
Walter to misery without trying to find out what it's 
all about. Tell me the truth, Lily; it's that cursed 
old goat, the squire, who is putting pressure on you. 
Tell me what it is?" 

"I can not." 

"Yes, you can." 
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"Then I dare not; that's the truth. I dare not 
and I won't. " 

"You're frightened by some spectral horror that 
can probably be exorcised in a moment if a man faces 
it for you. Come, Lily, you needn't be afraid to 
confide in me. I know you as well as any one does. 
I know all your follies and weaknesses and faults, 
dear, and, I as Walter's friend, know that he needn't 
fear to marry you, and that he will marry you, what- 
ever shape the ghost of some silly old bygone and 
dead romance may take." 

" It's worse than you think: he will hate and de- 
test me whatever I do; but if he knew what I have 
done ! Oh, poor Walter ! poor Walter !" 

"You won 'A tell me; you won't trust me?" She 
shakes her head hopelessly. 

" Then, dear, you shall not be allowed to see old 
Uncle John till he has told me the secret of this 
change. Don't struggle, Lily; I will make them 
keep you a prisoner her till I have released you from 
a worse bondage — that is, I'll do it if you love Wal- 
ter still." 

" Love him ! better than my worthless life, far bet- 
ter," she murmurs; and these are the most comfort- 
ing words he can carry to Walter. 

Cunning and weakness are powerful opponents to 

candor and strength, and far too frequently worst 

and overpower the latter. It is so now. Captain 

Blake's efforts the next day to force his big, manly 

presence upon the squire, and thresh the matter out 

with the latter in a perfctly above-board way, are 
28 
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rendered abortive by the skill with which the squire 
feigns sleep and inertia. 

" The old fox can't stay in his hole and sleep for 
ever," Blake says, to Walter. "Meantime, Lily 
mustn't be allowed to go near him ; I am certain that 
it's he that has bullied her into this. Cheer up, old 
chap ! it will all be right in a few days." 

Walter is not sanguine about tliQ matter; still, he 
subdues his impatience, and waits as philosophically 
as he can for the events of the morrow, when Lau- 
rence Blake purposes again trying to get an inter- 
view with the squire. 

Several trifles, chiefly concerning the horses, keep 
Captain Blake " hanging about" at Harleston till 
it is too late to go over to Hindringham House be- 
fore luncheon. However, they all agree that it is 
better so. 

" He will have had time to get over the fatigue of 
rising and dressing," Lady Larington says; "that is 
always an exhausting process to a convalescent." 

" And he will have had time to have several nips and 
pegs ; and when the wine's in the wit's out, so you 
may hope to screw the truth out of him, Captain 
Blake," Ella puts in. 

" I don't anticipate any very awful truths being 
divulged," Blake says laughingly. 

He is a kind-hearted fellow, but it is not a matter 
of direst importance to him that Lily should be eman- 
cipated, though he is quite ready to fight for her 
emancipation. Therefore he laughs, while Walter 
glooms. 

One thing and another delays him after luncheon. 
For one thing, Belle comes over on the mare, and it 
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strikes him that it is a golden opportunity for both 
Belle and the mare to have a little schooling over 
some hurdles and posts and rails on the paddock out- 
side the lawn. Belle has not much news to give in 
reply to Lady Larington's questions about the Rec- 
tory folk. Aunt Anna has been visiting sick people 
in the village all the morning. Lily (this with a 
very sweet, tender glance at Walter) has been out in 
the gardens all the morning, picking all the flowers 
and tinted ivy-leaves she can find, and making them 
up into the loveliest wreaths and waterfall bouquets. 
Belle has heard a hint, but no details, concerning the 
crux in the Walter and Lily affair, so she talks about 
the subject guardedly, as one who is afraid of run- 
ning against sharp angles and getting knocks. 

It is past four o'clock when Captain Blake rides 
up to the door of Hindringham House, and rings the 
bell. There is some delay in answering it, and when 
a servant does finally appear he is seen to be settling 
himself into his coat, and to have altogether an ap- 
pearance of unkemptness and unpreparedness about 
him. 

In reply to Captain Blake's questions, the follow- 
ing facts are slowly and unwillingly elicited from him : 

" Mr. Dacres is better?" 

"Yes; certainly better. Master had a good night, 
and was wonderfully rested tins morning." 

" Would Mr. Dacres see Captain Blake?" 

" Master had gone out for a drive." 

"When did he go?" 

u About twelve o'clock." 

Captain Blake grows interested. It is now past 
four! 
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" When was he likely to return?" 

" Couldn't say. Neither master nor Mr. Turl (the 
butler) named any time." 

" Couldn't Captain Blake see the butler?" 

" Mr. Turl, the butler, had gone with master." 

- In what direction had they driven?" 

"Couldn't say; only, as master took a lot of lug- 
gage and the butler and housekeeper with him, it 
looked like his staying away some time." 

" D— d fool ! Why didn't you tell me this at first?" 
Captain Blake ejaculates ; and then he gallops over 
to the Rectory. 

Aunt Anna is at home, cosily and justifiably asleep 
over the dining-room fire, a little worn out by her 
philanthropic morning's work. The rector has just 
finished his tutorial duties for the day, and is settling 
himself down in his study with the London papers, 
which have just come by the second post. Belle has 
not yet returned from Harleston. 

"Where is Mrs. Victor?" 

The parlor-maid doesn't know; hasn't seen Mrs. 
Victor since breakfast ; will inquire of the housemaid. 
After a long delay, during which Laurence Blake 
walks up and down with angry, impatient strides, 
that make the glass and silver on the sideboard rat- 
tle, and effectually wake up Aunt Anna, she comes 
back to say that " they think Mrs. Victor has gone 
over to the house, as the squire's luggage-cart fetched 
her boxes, and she walked away from the Rectory 
and met the Hindringham House carriage at the 
gate." 

She has left no note, no word of explanation; she 
has left no trail behind her I When, late that night, 
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the coachman comes back, he is able to tell them that 
his master, Mrs. Victor, the butler and the house- 
keeper had all been deposited by him at the Thorpe 
station that day at two o'clock. More than this he 
can neither remember nor utter. 

It is not much use after this endeavoring to im- 
press upon Walter that she is ungrateful, deceitful, 
worthless, and better out of his way than in it. He 
knows all this as well or better than they do, but he 
loves her still. 

The squire's triumph is a brief one. He has con- 
quered the will of the woman for whom he has lost and 
sunk all that was ever good in him, but a stronger 
than he separates him from her. His death, away 
from his own, up in a remote Scotch township, en- 
tirely dependent, during his last hours, on the wo- 
man he has so bitterly injured, would be fine sport 
for a cynical satirist. 

Simultaneously with the news of his death, his 
own family and the Laringtons are made acquainted 
with the contents of the sealed letter ; and before the 
echo of the voice that has read it to them dies away, 
Walter has forgiven her, and vowed to himself again 
that she shall be his wife. 

But, in spite of his vow and brave, loving reso- 
lution, the end does not come for him and her in the 
Hindringham Church, with a peal of merry marri age- 
bells! She did not "wait to know," poorthing! She 
never had been able to control herself and wait, work, 
and be patient. 

So one day, when they saw a terra-cotta cloak 
floating by the bed of water-lilies <m,^Jn» v* -* 8 ^ 1 ** 8 " 5 
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dragged the water and found that the end for her 
here was there where the devil had tempted her to 
leave the old man to perish. While for Sir Walter 
Larington ! Well, there are many better and sweeter 
women in the world; many who would love him 
quite as well and far more wisely than Lily; but if 
he sees their sweetness and worth, he does not covet 
the possession of it, and because a guilty woman 
would not tempt him to prefer her to his honor, he is 
blind and deaf to the charms of every other woman 
in the world, and to the advantages of marrying 
them. 

For, you see, he loved this one who died rather 
than degrade him, y 
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